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CHAPTER  I 


EXTRA  CUBHICULA    ACTIVITIES  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
AND  TEACHEI^S  COLLEGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Extra  class  activity  In  schools  are  an  old  Insti- 
tution*   In  the  gymnasia  of  old  Athens  many  of  the  things 
we  call  extra  curricula  activities  were  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  program*    **©ie  boys  had  for  teachers  a 
number  of  gymnasts  of  ability*    Fomning,  wrestling,  and 
boxing  were  much  emphasized*    He  also  learned  to  ride  a 

HISTOKICAL        horse,  to  drive  a  chariot,  and  to  sing  and  dance  in  the 
BACKC210UND 

public  chorus*"        "in  the  Roman  schools  the  athletic 
exercises  of  the  Greeks  were  rejected  as  contributing 
to  immorality  and  being  a  waste  of  time*"       But  in 
many  of  the  later  monastic  schools  of  Europe  there  were 
opportunities  for  plays  and  games  of  one  type  or  another* 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  early  Italian  Humanistic 
educators  greatly  favored  healthy  exercise*  "Such 
physical  sports  and  games  as  fencing,  wrestling,  playing 
ball,  football,  running,  leaping,  and  dancing  v;ere  given 
special  emphasis*    Competitive  games  between  different 
^  schools  were  held,  much  as  in  modem  times*"  Even 


Ij  Cubberly 
2t  Cubberly 
3:  Cubberly 


History  of  Education 
History  oT  Education 
History  oT  Education 


Page  54 
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Page  267 
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in  the  Jesuit  schools  daring  the  seventeenth  century 
something  of  the  extra  curricula  work  was  tried  out 
to  stimulate  interest*    "In  the  various  schools  devices 
were  resorted  to,  chief  among  which  were  prizes,  emulations, 

m  1 

rivals,  and  public  disputations."        Rugby  in  the 
schools  of  England  dates  back  several  centuries.    In  the 
founding  of  the  first  academies  in  the  United  States 
Benjamin  Franklin  recommended  that  a  "building  should 
be  provided  in  a  healthful  situation,  with  a  library, 
apparatus,  garden,  orchard,  meadows,  and  fields. 
Sports  were  recomroended  for  the  physical  good  of  the 

2 

students:    running,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  swiomiing." 
**The  academies  were  not  without  their  student  activities. 
There  were  debating  and  literary  societies,  and  an 
occasional  play.    Annual  ejchibitions  were  the  outstanding 
social  affairs  of  the  year,  where  educational  accomplish- 
ments were  shown  to  an  admiring  public.    More  time  was 
given  to  sports.    During  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  at 
Exeter,  Kew  Hampshire,  for  example,  a  game  of  football 
was  played  in  which  the  whole  school  was  divided  into  two 
Bides.    The  game  consisted  largely  in  kick  the  ball  back 
and  forth.    Boys  played  bat  and  ball  in  the  spring. 
Occasionally  the  energy  which  should  have  been  given  to 

1:    Cubberly  History  of  Education         Page  342 

•    Douglas  Secondary  Education  Page  15 
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^  athletic  sports  was  vented  in  a  riot  between  the 

acad^ny  students  and  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood •** 
In  the  colleges  of  this  country  lyceutus,  debating, 
and  declamation  societies  have  long  been  In  Ipogue* 

kt  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  ask  *^'/hat  do 
we  mean  by  extra  curricula  activities?**    Some  educators 
claim  there  are  no  such  things,  every  activity  is  a  part 
of  the  regular  school  program.         Others  consider  extra 
curricula  activities  as  those  in  which  no  school  credit 
is  given*    One  definition  is  "all  activities  that  are 
not  regularly  scheduled  on  the  dally  program  of  the 
DEFINITION        school^.    A  few  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  all  work  that 
does  not  have  cultural  or  professional  value  is  extra 
curricula  v/ork«    The  writer  found  it  hard  to  decide  under 
what  head  to  put  certain  organizations.    In  one  school 
the  4BBnbers  of  the  Glee  Club  received  school  credit* 
Often  editors  of  the  school  paper  received  credit  in 
English*         In  a  Wisconsin  school  credit  is  given  to 
those  who  participate  in  dramatics*  ^    |t  is  a  quite 

1:  Douglas  Secondary  Education        Page  21 

2:  Douglas  Secondary  Education        Page  616 

5:  Shepherdson  Staty  TlUl'illUr  ijuHetln.  Shepherdon,  VJest  Va. 

4:  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin  1929,  VJhitewater,  Wis* 
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common  practice  to  have  all  the  girla  join  a  '^'V'o^len*s 
League"  and  the  men  join  the  "unito'*»    These  organ- 
izations do  a  great  deal  of  outside  of  class  work» 
but  everybody  is  ccmpelled  to  join.  Another 
example  is  where  all  the  students  are  divide^  into 
literary  societies.    Great  competition  develops 
between  the  groups.  ^      In  a  few  schools  all  students 
are  compelled  to  go  out  for  some  athletic  activity.  ^ 
In  still  other  cases  we  find  the  opposite  is  true.  The 

studeats  Can  join  a  certain  number  of  clubs,  etc.  Every 

4 

organisatlm  is  cm  a  point  basis. 


The  writer  in  this  thesis  considered  all  activities 
as  extra  that  are  cojmnonly  considered  as  such,  whether 
credit  was  given  for  them,  whether  or  not  students  were 
^RANSITDBR         compelled  to  join,^  or  if  a  certain  time  was  set  aside  for 

them  in  the  school  program.    Under  this  head  ocxae  all 
associations,  societies,  and  clubs. 

!Kie  normal  schools  developed  up  from  the  Academy 

1 

Ij    Kent  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1929,  Kent,  Ohio 
2:    State  Nomal  School  Bulletin  1929,  Dickertaan,  No.  Dakota 
3:    State  Teachers  College  Bulletin  1929,  California,  Penna. 
4:    State  Teachers  College  Bulletin  1929,  Blocxnsburg,  Penna. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
OF  NOHivlAL 
SCHOOLS 


rather  than  from  the  College.    The  early  Latin  grammar 

schools  were  taught  by  college  graduates  who  had  a 

strong  Latin  foundation*.    The  lower  schools  were 

taught  by  almost  anyone  who  could  read  or  write, 

generally  some  poor  person  who  needed  the  money • 

Most  of  the  Academy  teachers  were  fran  the  colleges. 

When  the  darae  school  and  the  writing  school  joined  and 

became  our  elaaentary  school  a  new  situation  developed. 

It  was  the  exceptional  college  graduate  who  could  adjust 

himself  to  the  smaller  students.    Good  teachers  were 

scarce  for  both  city  and  country  school.    "As  early  as 

the  founding  of  Franklin  Academy  in  1756  one  of  the 

purposes  specified  in  its  establishment  was  'that  others 

of  the  lesser  sort  might  be  trained  as  teachers'."  ^ 

In  a  short  time  "the  academies  served  the  very  useful 

purpose  in  supplying  to  the  lower  schools  the  best 

educated  teachers  of  the  time*"         In  some  of  the  stateft 

as  Vermont,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  within  ten  years  in 

western  Massachusetts,  many  of  the  teachers  were  only 

academy  or  high  school  graduates,  or  less.  *^      In  Kentucky 

in  1927  only  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  system 

4 

had  graduated  from  the  academies  or  high  school. 


1;  Cubberly      Secondary  Education  in  the  U.S.    Page  286 

2;  Cubberly      Secondary  Education  In  the  TT.  5.    Page  186 

3:  Kent  Teachers  college  iiulletin  I9r2^7~Jcent7  Ohio 

4;  Kentucky  School  (.quarterly,  October  1927  Page  29 
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Douglas  says  that  in  many  of  the  mid'-wostem  states 
graduates  take  the  high  school  training  course  to 
teach  in  the  rural  schools.         After  extensive 
effort  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  New  Hampshire  ncwr 
prides  itself  that  practically  all  her  teachers  in  the 

A  2 

rural  schools  are  Nomal  School  graduates.         It  has 
been  hard  for  teacher  training  to  break  away  from  the 
academy  and  its  offspring,  the  hi^  school.    This  course 
came  in  the  senior  year,  a  one-year  course.    Later  in 
Qcme  states  a3  Vermont,  a  year  was  added  to  the  four-year 
course  for  actual  training  in  the  field.    **The  first 
State  Nonaal  School  of  instruction  was  one  year  in 
length,    ^ibout  a  decade  after  the  establishment  of  the 
State  l4  0rmal  School  in  Massachusetts,  the  terra  of  study 
was  advanced  to  a  year  and  one-half  and  remained  so  until 
1866  when  it  became  two  years  in  length.         It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  early  Normal  Schools  made 
no  preparation  in  their  curriculum  for  extra  curriculum 
work.    The  following  is  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  in  1866. 

1;    Douglas  Secondary  Education         Pag©  283 

2 J  Repoi^t  of  C(»33miss loner  oX'  Education,  1929  Pamphlet 
Ss    Mosher  Rise  and  Organization  of  State  Teachers 

Colleges  Page  l2T 
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EARLY 
NORMAL 

SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 


FI^'ST  TERM    Arithmetic  -  Oral  Written 
Geometry 
Chemistry 

Or'ainnar  end  Analysis  of  English  Language 


SECOND  TEF.M 


TH  HID  TE1-; 


FBOTiTH  TERM 


Arithmetic  Comploted  •  Algebra  begun 

Geaneti'y  ccmipleted  -  Geography,  History  begun 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Grammar  and  Analysis  completed 

Botany  and  Zoology  once  or  tv^ice  weekly 

Algebra  completed  -  Bookkeeping  begun 
Geography  and  History  coriipleted 
Natural  philosophy 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature' 
Hlnerology  and  Geology  once  or  t?/ice  weekly 

AStrcmcsay 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  including  the 

principles  and  art  ol'  reasoning 
Theory  and  art  of  teaching 

a*  Principles  and  ii^ethods  of  Instruction 

b»  School  organization  emd  Govemraent 

c*  School  Law  of  Massachusetts 
Civil  rolicy  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 

States 


FIRST 
NOfmAL 
SCHOOL 
ACTIVIBT 


AS  the  academies  became  numerous  in  nuniber,  many 
of  them  sroall,  little  interest  was  taken  in  extra  curric- 
ulum work.    In  the  rural  school  none  at  all.    The  Normal 
School  saw  little  demand  for  such  things  even  as  plays  and 
games*    In  Samuel  P.  Hall's  "Lectures  on  Schoolkeepery  in 

the  First  Koiroal  School  in  America",  no  mention  of  extra 

2 

curriculum  activity  is  made.  The  nomal  school  in  its 

development  had  to  compete  with  the  already  established 


1:    liegister  and  Curricula,  State  Normal  School,  Salem, 

1369  Pages  8-9  Massachusetts 

2,     Wright:  t -A/. V 
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academies  and  so  its  growth  wa.  naturally  slow,  as  the 
following  chart  shows.  ^ 


DATE 

W  iii.  A^X^i  ^ 

1838 

3 

1885 

4 

72 

1844 

1 

4 

1886 

1 

73 

1849 

1 

6 

1837 

5 

78 

1853 

1 

7 

1889 

7 

85 

1854 

1 

8 

1890 

5) 

V 

88 

1855 

2 

10 

1891 

2 

90 

1857 

1 

11 

1893 

8 

98 

1858 

1 

J- 

12 

1894 

1859 

1 

13 

1895 

7 

• 

llO 

1861 

1 

14 

1896 

1 

111 

1862 

2 

16 

1897 

2 

113 
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18 

1898 

1 

114 

1865 

a 

22 

1899 

5 

119 

JL  Jb«  w 

1866 

A 

W 

19  OO 

JL  W  V«f 

1 

JU 

120 

1867 

7 

55 

1901 

4 

124 

1368 

1 

36 

1903 

5 

129 

1869 

3 

39 

1904 

2 
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1870 

6 

44 

1905 

3 
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1871 

3 

47 

1906 

2 
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1872 

4 

51 

1907 

4 

140 

1873 

3 

54 

1908 

5 

145 

1874 

1 

55 

1909 

10 

155 

1875 

2 

57 

1910 

5 

160 

1876 

1 

58 

1911 

5 

166 

1877 

1 

59 

1913 

4 

169 

1878 

1 

60 

1916 

2 
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1879 

1 

61 

1917 

2 

173 

1881 

2 

63 

1918 

1 
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1883 

3 

66 

1919 

1 
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1884 

2 

68 

1921 

2 
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CHAPTER  II 
km     OF    THE    NOiMAL  SCHOOL 


"a  Mortrial  School  is  usually  defined  as  an 
institution  for  the  preparatlcm  of  candidates  for 
the  teachers  profession.**  ^    E.  B.  Mosher  in  his 

study  of  Konnal  Schools  found  that  tnese  institu* 

2 

tions  did  not  have  a  clear  aim.        The  writer  did 

not  find  this  true  in  his  study.     It  is  true  that 

there  is  the  big  question  of  professionalization  of 

subject  niatter  that  has  not  been  solved.    Time  will 

take  care  of  this,  like  it  does  most  questions  of 

method.    A  few  schools,  as  one  in  v/isconsin,  have  a 

dual,  purpose.    It  not  only  has  a  regular  teaching 

preparatory  course,  but  also  supports  a  flourishing 

3 

Junior  College.         Ohio  University  consists  of  a 
college  of  liberal  arts,  and  a  college  of  education 
which  prepares  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession* 
H  ©1^,  as  would  be  expected,  the  teacher  training  aim 
is  slightly  influenced  by  the  cultural  college.  ^  Th« 
same  thing  is  tr«.io  in  California  and  a  few  other  states. 


1:    Monroe      Cyclopedia  of  rducation.  Vol.  IV,  Page  481 
2:    Kosher:    l.lse  and  Organization  of  the  State  Teachers 

College  CIIppter~lTr 
5:     State  Nonnal  School  Culletin  1929,  Milv.'aukee,  Wisconsin 

4:     State  Teachers  College  Bulletin  1929,  Athens,  Ohio 
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but  in  all  the  professional  aiin  is  the  one  stressed 
in  these  institutions.    To  quote  from  several  schools: 
"This  school  exists  as  a  teciinical  institution  for  the 
training  of  teachers  to  carry  on  the  work  of  popular 
sducation.    The  central  idea  is  to  inspire  y<»ing  people 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  iwith  a  clear  and 
accurate  idea  of  the  various  educational  problems  that 
confront  the  public  school  teacher."  ^      An  Illinois 
institution  tells  us  that  the  "function  of  the  state 
in  educaticHi  extends  of  necessity  to  the  training  of 
teachers.    A  Normal  School  exists  primarily  not  for  the 
benefit  of  its  students,  but  for  tiie  benefit  of  the 
whole  people.    It  is  professional  in  character." 
A  Michigan  school  says,  **The  purpose  of  the  VJestern 
State  Teachers  College  is  to  prepare  teachers  fof  the 
public  schools.    V/hen  this  purpose,  held  in  cormnon  by 
all  the  teacher  training  institutions  of  the  state  is 
fully  realized,  every  child  in  Michigan  will  be  taught 
by  a  teacher  of  vigorous  health,  hi^  mentality,  broad 
and  thorough  scholarship,  high  professional  spirit,  genuine 
skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  culture  in  the  amenities  of 
life,  winning  personality,  and  sound  character.  This 
tollege  seeks  to  attract  young  men  and  young  woraen  in  whom 

1:  State  Teachers  College  BiAlletin  1929,  Farmville,  Virginia 
2s    Teachers  College  bulletin  1929,  Charleston,  Illinois 
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these  high  qualities  are  potential.    By  careful 
attention  to  the  forraation  of  those  which  make 
for  good  health;  by  the  development  of  sound 
bodies  through  physical  education;  by  courses 
of  study  which  introduce  students  to  the  best 
in  thought  and  life,  at  the  «ame  time  gives  as 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of 
study  as  possible  in  the  study,  an  appreciaticwi 
of  scholarship,  and  an  understanding  of  tx^e 
principles  underlying  the  teaching  process;  by 
providing  ample  opportunity  for  prospective  teachers 
to  become  acquainted  with  children  and  to  observe  and 
do  practice  teaching  in  its  varied  system  of  schools; 
by  developing  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  ccjramunity 
spirit  by  a  voluntary  participation  along  the  lines  of 
the  student's  taste  ot  interest  in  a  sane,  wholesome 
social  life,  in  all  these  ways  this  college  aims  to 
develop  in  its  students  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
teacher,  and,  as  a  consequence  to  do  its  part  in 
giving  the  state  a  body  of  teachers  thoroughly  trained 
for  every  phase  of  their  work*    By  every  means  at  its 
comraand  it  seeks  to  keep  constantly  before  its  teachers 
and  students  that  character  and  service  are  the  highest 
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aims  of  education  and  the  noblest  Ideals  of  life." 

A  Kentucky  school  says,  "Rapid  changes  are  being  mad« 
in  education  thoaglit  and  procedure*    Only  a  few  years 
ago  teaching  was  either  a  trade  of  a  calling;  today 
we  think  of  it  as  a  profession.    The  tinewom  phrase, 
"She  is  a  bom  teacher,"  has  given  away  to  the  expression 
"She  is  a  trained  teacher. "•    The  modern  teacher  takes 
her  place  alongside  the  members  of  the  other  professions 
and  is  recognized  and  respected  in  that  group.     In  the 
earlier  days  the  idea  was  quite  generally  accepted  that 
scholarship  was  the  only  requirement  for  the  teacher, 
(iradually  it  became  evident  that  a  teacher  siiould  have 
training  in  the  "art  of  teaching"  in  addition  to  ths 
academic  training  that  s  io  possessed,    as  a  result 
colleges  and  academies  added  to  their  cui^icula  courses 
in  pedagogy.    Tliis  movement  brought  about  two  distinct 
innovations  in  the  field  of  higher  education, .namely  the 
Departments  of  Lducation  in  our  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  and  the  Komal  Schools  and  Teachers 
Colleges.    The  Teachers  College  is  more  than  a  Liberal 
Arts  College  with  a  few  professional  courses  added  to  the 


1:    Analysis  of  the  Student  Body,    estem  State  Teachers 
College  Bulletiii  1929,      Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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regular  curriculum.    It  attempts  to  train  teachers  to 

pick  from  the  great  body  of  organiaed  knov,  ledge  that 

which  may  be  most  easily  adapted  to  the  group  to  be 

taught  and  to  teach  lessons  in  the  most  efficient  and 

practical  way*    The  Konnal  School  or  Teachers  College 

is  a  laboratory  for  working  out  educational  experiuaents 

"1 

in  a  scientific  manner •        The  New  Hampshire  aim  states 
in  a  few  words  the  aim  of  all  the  Komial  Schools  of 
the  country  -  "The  p  irpose  of  the  school  is  f Training 
For  Service' ,  training  teachers  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  the  state;  to  teach  not  the  State  pi'ograjn  of  Studies, 
but  through  the  State  program  of  Studies  as  a  medium, 
to  so  train  the  children  that  they  may  best  use  their 
abilities  for  the  v/elf are  of  society.    Special  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  prepa.  atic»i  for  teaching  in  ^niral 
schools."  ^ 

I  have  quoted  extensively  the  aim  of  our  teaching 
institutions,  for  this  has  a  great  bearing  on  the  extra 
curriculum  activities.    The  n  unnal  schools  are  a  pxo- 
fessional  institution  in  the  same  sense  that  a  medical 

1:     Bulletin  State  Komal  School,  19S  ,  iiorehead,  Kentucky 
2i     State  Normal  School  ailletin,  1929,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 
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college,  engineering  institution,  or  a  law  school  is 
professional.  The  justification  of  extra  curriculum 
activities  should  be  on  this  basis* 

The    omal    chool  is  undergoing  another  change 

FUKCTIOKAL 

CHANGE  IN      "that  has  an  iiupoi-tant  effect.     "The  State  t-ioriaal 
UNITED  STATES  Schools  all  over  the  country  are  advancing  lo  the 
Teachers*  College  status."  ^      There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  two  years  is  not  time  enough  to  properly 
train  a  teacher  for  the  modem  schools.     ''The  proper 
training  for  teaching  the  third  grade  should  be 
prolonged  and  as  serious  training  f  >r  teaching  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  grade."  ^      The  second  year  of  the 
two-year  course  is  broken  up  by  practice  teaching. 
This  is  i^iard,  intensive  work  and  the  student  has  little 
time  for  outside  v^-ork.    A  student  dui-ing  the  first  year 
just  gets  started  on  a  club  activity  and  then  has  to 
drop  it  the  second  year.    If  a  school  has  a  four  year 
course  there  is  ainple  time  to  develop  leaders  for  all 

kinds  of  organizations.     In  the  writer's  study  of  the 
normal  schools  of  the  country  this  was  very  noticeable. 

A  few  two-year  schools  had  practically  no  extra  curriculum 
woric  while  others  of  about  the  same  size,  but  with  four- 
year  courses,  had  twenty  or  more.    Moreover,  a  different 

1:    Mosher      Klse  and  prg'n.  of  State  Teachers  Col.    Page  312 

2:    Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching 
Bulletin  #14,  Page  9 
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type  of  extra  curriculxim  Is  needed  if  the  Nomal 
Schools  are  going  to  train  for  high  school  positions. 
•^Graduates  from  thirteen  states,  namely  Colorddo, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  l^ebraska,  Kew  York,  Ohio,  Cftclahoma,  Texas, 
and  Virginia  of  the  488  graduates  of  the  four-year 
course  listed  351  or  72fo  as  teaching  in  high  schools 
their  first  year  out,  25  or  5%  are  college  teachers, 
7  or  1-^^  hold  administrative  positions,  10  or  2%  graduate 
work  in  colleges,  50  or  10^^  have  fors-ken  the  profession 
or  a3»e  unaccounted  f  o:  ,  and  43  or  9%  are  in  elementary 
schools.    It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  many  of  the 
latter  will  advance  to  high  school  positions  as  soon  as 
opportunity  affords.    The  fact  of  the  case  seeiris  to  be, 
under  present  conditions,  the  main  objective  of  the  four- 
year  course  is  to  train  Mgh  stehool  teachers."  ^ 
"Throughout  the  Union  the  last  decade  has  laarked  a 
tiansfer  of  two-year  Normal  Schools  into  four-year  Normal 
Sciiools  or  Teachers*  Colleges  with  curricula  of  2-3-4  years. 
The  movement  iias  continued  until  now  in  forty  of  the  forty- 
eight  states  there  are  state  supported  four-year  degree 
granting  teachers*  college*  or  i^Oxinal  Schools.    In  the 
organization  of  our  own  four-year  curricula,  every  attempt 
has  been  made  to  avoid  duplication  and  the  degree  granted 

It    Mosher    Ty-se  and  organization  of  State  Teachers  Coiie 
page  172 
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to  graduates  is  not  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor 

of  science  degree,  but  the  professional  degree,  bachelor 

of  education."  ^ 

1:    New  HajiipshilJO  State  Board  of  Education,  Institute 
Circular  Series  1950,  #145      Page  4 
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HEW  imiPSHIPE  PLAN 


"in  1926,  after  prolonged  discussion  and  iollow- 

ing  raany  conferences,  the  State  Board,  as  tr-ustees, 

established  four-year  curricula  to  meet  the  need  of 

trained  teachers  in  the  junior-'aenior  higli  schools* 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  now  nearly  four  years 

FOUR-YliAR        and  its  success  as  well  as  its  necessity  has  already 
GOUI^  Bi 

NEVi  HAivlP-       been  amply  demons t rated •     In  1928  the  first  four-year 
SHIRE 

class,  seventeen  students,  and  in  1929  the  second, 
thirty  students,  graduated  and  all  were  at  once  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools.    This  is  the  New  Hampshire 
plan  as  adopted  f oux  years  ago« 

The  large  mr^ority  of  the  normal  school  students 
are  in  the  two-ye^r  elementary  curriculum  and  are  trained 
for  mral  village  and  city  elementary  schools.  The  supply 
of  graduates  very  fairjy  meets  the  demand  and  now  for 
several  years  all  one-room  rural  schools  which  have 
called  for  inexperienced  teachers  have  been  filled  with 
normal  school  trained  teachers.     It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  normal  schools  of  the  Southern  Hew  England  states  are 
now  passing  to  the  three-year  basis  for  all  elementary 
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teachers  on  the  groii.nd  that 
broadly  trained  teachers  as 
The  Barno  point  waa  recently 
by  the  President  of  the  i^ew 
Women's  ClubP. 


elementary  jjiipils  need  as 
pupils  of  higher  grades, 
made  in  a  public  address 
Hampshire  Federation  of 


A  Smaller  number  in  the  three-year  curriculum 
train  for  the  v.'ork  of  the  junior  hlgji  school  or*  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  r^rades,  and  again  the  normal 
THREE -YEAR      school  supply  e que  Is  the  demand*    Many  of  the  teachera 
GRADUATES        teach  their  specialty,  F.nglleh,  History,  Science,  or 

Mathematics,  not  only  in  Grade  VII  and  VITI,  but  in  the 
lov/er  grades  of  the  high  schools,  since  the  junioi'  and 
senior  high  schools  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns  are 
organized  now  In  the  same  building.    Last  year  our 
superintendents  reported  on  the  thirty  thiee-year  graduates 
of  Keene  and  Plymouth  who  were  teaching  the  two  subjects 
English  and  History  in  such  schools  and  stated  that  ten 
vere  superior,  sixteen  good,  four  fair.    Kone  v/ere  poor 
and  none  were  failures.    Nearly  one-fcHii'th  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  our  senior  high  schools  ar-e  nomal  school 
graduates  and  are  mostly  from  the  three-year  curriculum. 


( 
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The  number  enrolled  in  the  four-year  curricula 
is  still  small  and  is  limited  to  selected  pupils^ 
chosen  from  the  sophomore  class,  ?hose  groups  are 
made  largo  enough  so  that  thei-e  may  "oe  econcHny  in 
instruction  and  small  enouf^  so  that  the  state  need 

POUR-yEAR 

GRADUATES       shall  not  be  exceeded*    At  present,  however,  the 
supply  is  far  below  the  demand  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  new  higlri  school  teachers 
chosen  for  l\ew  Hampshire  schools  last  iiseptember  were 
neither  residents  of  New  Hampshire  nor  gi'aduates  of  the 
post*»secondary  institutions  located  within  the  state* 

There  are  five  curTicula  for  four-year  students; 
English,  iiecnanic  p.rts.  Home  Lconomics,  History,  and 
Corainerce*" 


1;    Kew  Hampshire  citate  Board  of  iiducation.  Institute 
Circular  Series  1930,  #145,  Page  2* 
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HUMBER  OP 
NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


Most  of  themoxi:xai  schools  and  teachers  colleges 
of  the  coiintry  are  state  institutions,    According  to  a 
government  bulletin  there  are  ninety-nine  teachers 
colleges,  three  of  which  are  negro,  one  hundred  and 
nine  noimal  schools,  ijeventeen  of  which  are  negro  and 
three  private,  twenty-eight  city  nomal  schools  one 
of  ?/hlch  is  negro,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  two  hundred  and  five  of  this  number  under 
state  contiOl.  ^      If  the  above  is  true  these  institu- 
tions v/ould  not  be  justified  to  go  into  an  extensive 
program:  of  extra  curriculum  activities  until  there  v/a» 
a  public  demand  for  such  in  the  school  they  train  for. 
^.loreover,  the  nonual  schools  as  a  whole,  since  the  first 
noi^al  school  opened  in  feassachusetts,  have  been  under 
state  control.    Public  schools  can  only  advance  as  fafct 
aa  they  are  allowed  to  by  popilai'  sentiment.    The  con- 
servative nature  of  the  general  public  is  reflected  to 
the  norriisl  schools;    As  FTanklin  '  oberts  of  Boston 
University  says,  "Komal  Schools  ai-e  a  hot  bed  of  con- 
servatism."   This  gives  us  one  of  the  reasons  v/hy  these 
schools  have  dcaie  so  little  in  extra  curriculura  activitiei 
in  the  past. 


1:    Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1928,  #1.    Pages  78-81 
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Norraal  Schools  and  Teachers  Colleges  are 
proresslonal  institutions.    They  should  he 
laboratories  for  working  out  educational  experiments 
in  a  scientific  manner,    in  the  main  curriculum  work 
should  be  professional  in  character*    The  general 
tendency  today  is  for  normal  S'Chools  to  train  for 
elementary  schools  and  the  teachers  colleges  to  train 
foi**MgJa  ^schools,    as  most  of  the  teachers  csolleges 
have  two-year  courses  they  have  a  dual  purpose.  The 
tv/o«»year  schools  have  been  handicapped  by  the  short 
tern  of  the  students  in  developing  extra  curriculum 
work*    The  four-year  school  must  develop  a  new  type 
of  activities •    State  institutions  are  publicly 
controlled  and  naturally  are  conserv;.tive« 


m 
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CHAPTEI.  Ill 

SS.  ■       1£      ^^^^  uovBH^rnT. 

The  club  movement  like  Jtiany  other  educational 

movements  in  the  United  States  originated  outside  of 

the  school  walls ♦    Huch  credit  should  go  to  the  v.  M.  C.  A, 

EARLY  CLUB    ^'^^^         churches*    ieople  like  oiganiz  tions.    The  herd 
MOVEMENT 

instinct  brings  men  to  join  their  iuasonic  and  Odd  lellcws 
orders;  the  wwaen  to  their  afternoon  clubs  end  whist 
parties;  and  wliat  boy  at  sotae  tiiae  has  not  belonged  to 
some  group  uiore  or  less  organir.ed?    "^distinctive  basis 
for  the  organiz  itions^  such  as  gregar iousness ,  love  of 
adventure,  migration,  physical  exercise,  F-nd  athletics, 
are  readily  seen  in  the  spontaneous  gi-oups*    aane^s  are 
most  often  found  between  ages  of  eleven  end  thirteen* 
V^hlle  each  usually  exists  for  a  definite  set  of  activities, 
the  p  i;iiary  purpose  of  the  typical  gang  ie  to  indulge  in 
some  fomi  of  physical  activity*    Leaders  emerge,  sometimes 
chosen  for  athletic  prov/ess,  but  raore  often  because  of 
inherent  qualities  of  leadership,    oelf  sacrifice, 
cooperation,  and  loyal ity  are  derjiended  ar^d  willingly 
given  by  members*    V.  lile  these  are  funda-acntally  virtues 

I) 

they  are  often  inisdii^cted  if  the  activities  of  the  gang 
ere  unsupervised."  ^      The  writer  can  count  up  eleven  such 


1:    Douglas:    Secondary  i:ducation        Page  441 
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groups  he  has  joined  in  the  past  arid  that  the 
average  inan  has  had  the  same  experience  is  doubtless 
Lrue»    The  religious  oi-ganizations  were  among  the  lirst 
to  capitalize  this  instinct •    About  1910  every  church 
had  its  boys  club,  either  locally  or  nationally  organized, 
as  the  K^i^ts  of  King  Arthur.    Many  churches  started 
Boy  Scouts  in  their  parish.    This  organization  was 
founded  by  Sir  ];.obert  -^aden-Powell,  a  general  in  the 
British  Anny.    "The  success  of  this  leader  of  bo  s  in 
forming  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Kngltod  aroused  the  interest 
of  such  men  as  James  E,  ;.est  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ajnerica  was  founded  in  1910.    Mr.  '..est 
was  not  an  educator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term, 
but  he  had  v/ide  experience  with  boy  life.  ^  The 
United  States  govemiaent  did  a  great  deal  in  originating 
tho  agricultu i^el  club  idea.    B.  F,  V  ard  says  that  "the 
first  pig  club  was  started  in  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of 
1910  with  a  raembersliip  of  lifty-nine  boys.    By  the  Beans 
of  this  club  thousands  of  boys  are  being  interested  and 
instructed  in  hog  raising,  to  their  ov/n  pleasure  ind 
profit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  ccaiminity  and  the  country. 
Tho  Influence  of  such  work  towaM  more  successful  stock 
raising,  good  citizenship,  and  replenishing  the  nation's 

1:    Roberts  and  Draper         Extraclass  Activities    Page  j|§§ 
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larder  csnnot  yet  be  measured.**         The  United  States 

Government  through  the  ]>epartraent  of  .agriculture 

started  "the  first  poultry  club  for  boys  and  girls  in 

Virginia  in  November  1912,  and  in  one  year  it  had 

spread  to  1 orth  Carolina,  South  Cprolina,  Georgia, 

2 

Kentucky,  and  Tennesse»"  "Girls  Scouts  was  first 

organized  in  the  United  States  in  1912  as  a  nonsectarian 
and  nonpartisan  organization^    The  distinctive  thing 
about  f^irl  scouting  is  that  all  activities  are  carried 
on  by  well-tried  mid  acceptable  methods  of  tea'n  play  in 
small  ["[roups.    Scouting  meets  g  fundamental  need  for 
recreation  and  education  in  every  jaanp,  girl's  life* 
The  activities  revolve  around  outdoor  living,  hone  making, 
and  community  servic  ,  eiraing  through  these  st  character 
development  ond  happiness,**  **One  of  the  best  kncwn 

organlz-  tions  for  girls  whose  activities  contributes  to 
home  ti'aining,  is  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,    founded  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L»  H,  Gulick  in  1912,  the  Camp  Fire  membership  now 
consists  of  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  in  eight  thousand 
or  moi'e  caiupa  scattered  throug^iout  the  i-nited  States  and 
a  dozen  foreign  countries.    The  fundamental  idea  back  of 
the  organization  is  to  ''foster  the  personal  relation  of 

1:  year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  1915,  Pg.  171 
2 I  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  1915,  Pg.  195 
3:    Roberts  &  Draper       Extraclass  Activities      Page  267 
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mother  arid  daughter,  to  cultivete  the  closest  intinioey 
between  them,  and  to  aagaiTy  the  hotm  as  the  sacred  eexater 
of  their  relations."    Under  its  seven  crafts,  horae, 
liealth,  camp,  hand,  nature,  b»ASlnea8,  patriotism,  nearly 
a  thousand  specific  suggestions  are  tabulated,  each 
opening  some  avenue  of  distinct,  purposeful  and  helpful 
endeavor  for  girls."  ^ 


FUBLXC 


The  Interest  in  all  such  organisations  was  so 

great,  the  results  so  educational  that  slowly  the 

public  de:^anded  and  the  schools  added  one  niore  function 

to  their  raany  dftties.    Today  we  find  credited  courses  in 

club  activities  in  such  educational  Institutions  as 

State  Honnal  School,  Keene,  Lew  Hampshire}  State  'ieaoners 

College,  (Junnison,  Colorado;  ci^ea  Houston  Teachers  College, 

2 

liuntsville,  Texas,  and  in  about  fifty  others* 


ZHFUJEHCES 


v3 


There  are  other  csuses  for  club  grcwth  that  should 
be  mentioned.    The  private  od lieges  and  private  secondary 
schools  use  clubs  foi'  advertising  purposes.    Dramatsio  Clubs, 
Glee  Clubs,  and  Debating  Clubs,  besides  athletics,  are  very 
useful  for  this  purpose,    mblic  school  administrators 


1:    Douglass      Secondary  Education         Page  462 
2:    State  Homal  i,ci:iool  Catalog  1930,  Keene,  i^ew  ilarapshire 
State  Teachers  College  Catalog  1927,  Guniiison,  Colorado 
Sam  Hou6t(si  'ieacners  College  Catalog  1929,  liuntsvllle 

Texas 
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often  use  them  to  get  their  school  before  the  public 
6ye«    The  whole  outdoor  health  movement,  fast  beccMning 
a  part  of  the  regular  school  program,  was  stimulated 
by  the  poor  health  showing  of  the  men  drafted  in  the 
late  war»     '*The  need  of  health  education  was  forcibly 
teoug^it  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  by  the  number 
of  men  who  were  found  physically  unfit  for  military 
service  in  the  VJorld  ^  ar.    In  twelve  states  twenty  to 
thirty  percent  of  the  draft  registrants  were  rejected; 
in  thirteen  states  thirtyone  to  thirty-five  percent; 
in  ten  states  thirty-six  to  forty  percent;  in  thirteen 
states  forty-one  to  fifty  percent,"  ^      These  figures 
stand  out  much  stronger  when  we  consider  that  all  these 
men  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  to  thirty-one. 

Again,  it  has  been  computed  that  forty-two  percent 
of  the  number  of  deaths  that  occur  in  the  United  States 
eaoVi  year  are  caused  by  reasonably  preventable  diseases, 
that  approximately  three  million  j.ersons  are  constantly 
seriously  ill,  also  largely  of  preventable  diseases,  and 
that  fifteen  years  could  be  added  to  the  average  life  by 

1:    Ayers         The  v.af  With  Germany  Page  20 
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hygenic  living.    The  combined  loss  each  year  through 

preventable  illness  or  postponable  deaths  has  been 

estimated  to  be  near  a  tenth  of  the  average  incosa© 

1 

for  every  family ♦ 

The  best  reason  for  the  growth  of  club  activities 
is  the  nev/  interpretation  and  interest  in  the  modem 
philosophy  of  education  and  new  facts  the  psychologists 
PHILOSOPHY       have  discovered.    Terman  tells  us  that  at  an  early  age 

native  raental  ability  ceases  to  grow.    Most  psychologists 
place  the  age  sonewhere  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
eighteen.    Terman  rests  it  at  sixteen  and  Dearborn  gives 
the  opinion  that  increnents  are  not  measurable  by  our 
present  tests  long  after  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
Gifted  children  continue  to  develop  intellectually  for 
sorae  little  time  beyond  the  average  period,  while  those 

whose  native  endowment  is  below  average  ceases  developing 

2 

before  this  age.    This  tells  us  if  we  are  going  to  develop 
habits  and  ideals  in  people  it  must  be  done  before  the  age 
of  sixteen.    It  is  before  this  age  that  the  extra  curriculum 
activities  must  get  in  their  best  work. 

Benjamin  Franklin's  philosophy  of  education  has 

1:  Raper,  L.  VV.  School  Health  Adrainistration  Chpt.  I 
2 J    Dearborn       The  Child ;  His  iiature  and  Needs        page  82 
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always  been  accepted  as  the  key  to  American  educational 
philosophy,  "All  interested  in  education  recognize  the 
basic  right  of  the  individual  to  a  train ?n("  v/hlch  will 
prepare  him  to  the  utmost  for  happiness  in  a  field  of 
his  own  choice,  for  freedom  in  achievinfy  as  much  as 
possible  for  himself  while  giving  unselfishly  to  the 
weal  of  society,  for  living  a  life  that  would  be  for 
him  his  own  because  it  was  his  choice,  because  he  had 
prepared  for  it  and  saw  in  it  a  great  responi^lbility 
to  all  life***  ^      '*ln  this  cmntry,  the  Cf  ief  educational 
ends  finding  general  acceptance  have  been,  and  are, 
individual  dovelopnent  and  social  efficiency.'*  \Hq 
also  havo  the  democratic  aim.     '*The  purpose  of  democracy 
is  so  to  organize  society  that  each  member  may  develop 
his  personality  primarily  through  activities  designed 
for  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  members  and  of  society 
as  a  whole.'*         Also  we  have  the  report  of  the  Coraraisslon 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Socondary  Kdiication  which  developed 
the  seven  cardinal  principles  of  education:    Health,  Worthy 
Home  Membership,  Vocation,  Corarnand  of  l^indamental  processes. 
Citizenship,  'or thy  Use  of  Leisure,  Ethical  Character. 

1:  Fioberts  &  Draper         Extraclass  Activity  Page  6 

2:  Douglas  Secondary  EducaTTon  Page  326 

5:  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Kducatlon  1918,  f^35,  page  9 

4:  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  f?56,  191B  pages  11-16 
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Another  Bureau  publication  says,  '^To  consider  moral 
values  in  education  is  to  fix  attention  upon  what  should 
be  the  paramount  aiu.    A  schooling  that  iraparts  knowledge 
or  develops  skills  or-  cultivates  taste  or  intellectual 
aptitudes  fails  of  its  supreme  object  if  it  leaves  its 
beneficiaries  no  better  morally.    In  all  their  relation- 
ship, present  and  future^  tliat  is,  as  schoolmates,  as 
friends,  as  members  of  a  family,  as  workers  in  a  special 
vocation,  as  /miericans,  as  world  citizens,  the  greatest 
need  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  character,  t  e  habitual 
disposition  ot  choose  those  modes  of  behavior  that  most 
do  honor  to  human  dignity.    Not  simply  to  learn  to  tell 
the  truth  oi'  to  respect  property  rights,  but  to  realize 
in  even  more  vital  v<ays  t;mt  the  worthwhile  life  consists 
in  the  endeavor  to  live  out  in  ©very  sphere  of  conduct  the 
noblest  of  which  one  is  capable  —  that  it  is  which  gives 
education  its  highest  meaning,    iitated  in  terras  of  national 
service,  the  aim  of  secondary  education  should  be  to  equip 
pupils  as  fully  as  possible  with  habits,  insights,  and 
ideals  that  will  enable  them  to  make  America  more  true  to 
its  traditions  and  its  best  hopes,'* 


1:    Bureau  of  Kducation  Bulletin    1917  #15 
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It  is  through  the  extra  curriculura  activities  that 

these  aims  can  be  best  realized.    Hero  the  student  has 

freedom  of  ctioice,  and  chance  to  onter  the  thing  lie  is 

LEADERSHIP      interested  in,  a  chance  to  develop  his  pov/ers  of  leader- 
AIM 

ship,  and  an  opportunlt;-  to  feel  reS]  oneibility.    It  is 
through  these  extra  activities  that  the  principal  can 
lead  young  people  to  a  knov^ledge  of  what  they  most  need 
and  build  the  Ideals  and  develop  the  necessa;y  habits  to 
accomplish  the  purpose.    Education  has  failed  in  tuany  of 
its  hopes  because  it  v^fas  expected  to  accomplish  too  rauch 
from  classrooiii  activities*    k  sort  of  a  new  dawn  is  now 
opened  to  the  progressive  educator. 


J 
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^  SUMI4AJ.Y 

The  Club  movemt^nt  orlp;inated  outside  of  the 
school.    The  Y.  M»  C.  A.,  churches,  and  government 
agencies  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit.    The  founding 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  Campfire  Girls  has 
had  tremendous  influence.    These  last  movements 
interested  the  pvibllc  in  club  activities.    The  agri- 
cultural clubs  formed  by  the  mreau  of  Agriculture 
brought  the  home  to  see  the  club  movement  as  being 
very  helpful.    The  v/orld  war  draft  records  developed 
a  national  interest  in  health  activities,    /jaong  the 
educators  a  new  philosophy  of  ediication  interested  them 
and  made  them  work  v/ith  more  zeal  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  educational  system  they  were  in. 
During  the  last  tv/enty  years  a  real  purpose  in  education 
has  develor>ed  that  has  had  revolutionary  effects  on 
education  throughout  the  whole  country.    Many  of  these 
aims  can  best  be  carried  out  thrcAigh  extra  curriculum 
activities. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
RISE  OP  THK  CLUB  MCVIiMEI^T  Bi  NO^AL  SCHOOLS 


The  normal  schools  were  slow  in  the  developnont 
of  extra  class  activities.     In  the  eai-ly  daya  these 
institutions  weitj  small,  their  terns  short,  and  there 
was  little  tiiae  for  work  outside  the  classroom*  As 
has  been  stated,  most  normal  schools  have  been  under 
public  control  and  from  the  nature  of  things  very 
conservative • 

The  writer  sent  several  personal  letters  to 
graduates  of  fifty  years  ago  and  received  very 
interesting  replies,     ihese  were  to  normal  school  and 
tsachers  -college  graduates  and  presidents.    They  were 
all  in  l-iew  England,  v/iiich  perhaps  might  account  for 
Some  of  the  conservatism,  but  it  is  a  safe  guess  to  say 
that  like  conditions  prevailed  throughov.it  the  country. 


EARLY 
ACTIVITIi3S 
IN  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


Onm  reply  of  a  ^aduate  of  fifty  years  ago  says, 
"We  were  too  busy  with  our  studies  for  any  aich  things. 
When  we  were  not  in  the  classroa:a  we  v/ere  in  the  study 
hall  preparing  our  lessons.    I  don't  see  how  students 
today  can  accomplish  anything  with  so  many  outside 
interests."    Another  wrote,  "Yes,  we  had  extra  curriculum 
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activities.    Every  Thursday  night  we  all  went  to  prayer 
meeting.    The  women  in  one  building  and  the  men  in 
another.    These  meetings  were  vi/ell  attended  for  it  was 
good  policy  to  be  a  worker  in  this  i^ligiOLis  work,    '  e 
also  nad  dances  twice  a  year,  once  in  January  when  a 
group  graduated  and  another  in  June  at  graduation.  Thee© 
daj^ces  were  frowned  upon  by  the  faculty  and  considered 
soi-t  of  a  necessary  evil.    They  v/ere  greatly  enjoyed  by 
about  one-half  of  tne  student  body." 


A  graduate  of  a  Maine  institution  in  18B1  reported 
that  there  were  "firee  regular  societies.    A  Philcxnathecwi 
Society  that  met  once  every  two  weeks.    The  program 

MAM 

EXAMPIiLS  consisted  of  songs,  charades,  and  dramatics.    'She  plays 

were  mostly  of  one  act •    Charades  were  very  popular  at 
this  tiiQO.    '<.he  second  society  Wfis  a  Lyceum.    The  work 
done  was  almost  wholly  in  the  field  of  debating.  This 
was  done  within  the  group  and  never  between  institutions. 
V<e  met  every  other  week  when  uhe  Fhiloraatneon  iiocioty 
was  not  Meeting.    The  tnii'd  organization  was  a  prayer 
meeting,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.    This  met  every 

■i^  week  without  iaii.    The  principal  was  tne  cnief  sponsor 

of  the  latter,    vje  nad  two  other  clubs  that  were  not 
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organized  under  cchool  control.     I  should  say  about 
one -half  of  the  faculty  approved  and  the  other  half 
disapxjroved.    The  boys  had  a  baseball  club  that  played 
with  outside  schools,    '.e  had  sane  succoss.    The  other, 
a  raen's  debating  toan,  held  many  debates  with  surrounding 
institutions,     I  understand  that  later  the  school  took 
over  both  of  these  enterprises 

A  graduate  of  thirty  years  ago,  from  a  Massac  ^usetts 
normal  school,  said,  '^^e  did  very  little  of  this  type  of 
MASSAC  iiU SETTS  thin^.,     I  never  took  part  in  anything  of  the  kind  and 

remeinber  only  vaguely  of  a  society  that  did  a  little  oorao- 
thing  in  debating  or  dramatics,  I  caimot  remember  v/hich." 

One  of  the  older  normal  school  presidents  says,  *^Yes, 
we  always  did  scxnething  along  this  line,  but  only  recently 
has  it  been  of  any  importance  in  ou:  school."  Another 
president  reports  practically  the  eaiae  thing. 

It  is  very  evident  tiiat  athletics  have  only  developed 

since  the  time  when  the  normal  achool  population  has  been 

increased  by  men.    It  came  about  througji  a  demand  from 

within  as  well  as  v/ithout.    Even  today  very  few  nJ^nial 
Schools  or  teachers  colleges  have  extra  strong  te&ns.  In 
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the  Middle  V.eot  they  are  developed  a  little  better  than 
in  the  oaat*    This  might  be  due  to  the  relatively  small 
numbei'  of  men  in  these  iuatitutioiis .    Ac  r.uxny  states 
have  several  institutions  for  teachers  very  fev/  run 
up  into  large  numbers* 
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The  club  movement  did  not  i^ach  the  Normal  Schools 
until  after  1910.     1  eplies  frora  schools  all  over  the 

1910 

country  shew  this  to  be  the  case,    when  tne  club  movement 


t' 
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becaine  a  popular  one  the  iormal  Schools  and  Teachers 
Collef^es  responded  with  great  activity.    It  seems  un- 
fortunate that  these  tristitut ions  could  not  be  leaders. 
However,  once  started  they  are  now  doing  :.iore  than  one 
could  expect  to  popularize  the  novement  in  the  eleniifentary 
schools  and  high  schools* 

The  graph  on  the  opposite  page  gives  a  picture  of 
the  situation*    This  is  a  study  of  the  dates  of  founding 
of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  clubs  and  societies.    Up  to 
1910  tne  graph  is  not  accurate  because  no  doubt  many 
societies  came  to  life  and  quietly  went  into  oblivion 
before  that.  date.    This  gr-aph  is  only  of  those  which  have 
lived.    However,  since  1900  we  see  a  slight  increase  up 
to  1915  and  then  a  rapid  upward  trend  until  1930.  During 
the  war  there  was  a  slight  retardation  of  the  upv/ard  move- 
ment • 

The  total  nunioer-  of  clubs  and  societies  of  all  the 

teacaer  training  institutions  of  country,  under  state  and 
TOTAL 

NTOiBER  city  contx'ol  nuinoer  5050.    This  nuinoer  tne  v/riter  believes 

to  be  correct  with  100  or  within  a  5%  error.    This  does 
not  Include  the  private  of  the  twenty-one  negro  institutions. 
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The  latter  were  left  out  'because  the  nature  of  the  wfork 
end  the  opportunity  for  corapetition  was  so  different 
from  the  other  scnools  that  it  was  impoosiule  to  correlate 
the  data  and  be  fair  to  them»    The  figures  above  show  that 
there  la  an  average  of  rirteen  societies  for  each  teaching 
institution*    The  rainibers  vary  frora  forty-eight  in  an  Iowa 
scnool  of  5000  students  to  only  five  in  an  Alabaaa  school  , 
of  350  students ♦    The  number  of  students  had  little  effect 
on  the  number  of  extra  curricula  activities,    A  Colorado 
school  of  428  students  had  forty-four  oi'ganizations  • 
Even  schools  of  250  o  tudents  uad  as  laany  as  tv/enty 
activities  under  school  control.    The  number  varied 
accor-ding  to  the  living  conditions.    If  tho  school  was  a 
Hocal  institution  with  the  great  majoiity  of  the  student* 
living  at  honae,  the  nuiabor  of  extra  activities  was  sraall. 
If  the  school  had  few  dormitories  the  number  was  effected 
and  belov;  the  average.    Schools  well  equipped  with  dom» 
itories,  gymnasixwi,  and  country  surr-oundings ,  showed  great 
activity. 


CFEDITS  FOR  EXTRA  CUfJ-ICUIA  ACTIVITIES 


Hot  only  a.ve  the  normal  ScViools  and  teachers  colleges 
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doing  e  fine  piece  of  woric  outside  the  classroom,  but 
many  of  them  have  made  these  activities  a  part  of  the 
school  program  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  £lguies» 
CREDIT  An  Idaho  InstituticMi  of  542  students  gives  th'a  following 

coiij'ses.    courses  with  credit  for  v^Oi.ien  in  dancing. 
Clogging,  sv/lmmlng,  tcniiis,  basketball,  volleyball, 
archery,  and  hockey*    For  men  ciedit  courses  are  given 
in  dancing,  tennis,  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
SYylramlng»    One  credit  for  each  activity.  ^ 

From  an  Iowa  school  we  read  "First  Aid,  2  ci-edits; 

Red  Cross  Certificate  is  awarded  to  chose  who  pass 

examination,  2  credits;  Club  Giaft  and  Le^idership,  2  hours 

credit •    A  study  of  girls'  club  woi*k  ana  its  correlat^lon 

lOSfVA  with  the  physical  education  program  of  the  public  schools, 

CREDITS 

a  study  of  the  organiz  tions  and  administi alien  of  such 
girls*  clubs  as  Carap  r  lre,  Girls  :jCouts,  and  Girls  '  eserves, 
courses  in  football,  basketball,  track,  baseball,  gymnastics, 
wrestling,  swimming,  and  mass  athletics,    one  credit  for 
each»**         In  this  school  more  detailed  courses  in  athletics 
are  given  for  those  interested,  as  fundaxnentals  of  baseball 

J 


1:    State  Koimal  Scliool  Bulletin,  January  1929,        Page  60 

Lew la ton,  Idaho 
2:     Iowa  State  To ache rs  College  Bulletin,  January  1929 
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fiolding,  batting,  base  running  and  pitching.     /;  study 
of  various  positions  and  i-ules.    as  many  as  three,  six, 
or  nine  credits  are  ^^ivon  for  this  course  alone.  ^ 

Arkansas  Teachers  Collega  of  800  students  givea  the 
following  couioe  in  Kxtra  Curricula  Activities,    A  study 
of  tiie  organiz  .tioti,  aciainisti-ation,  and  sponsorship  of 
those  activities  not  re/^alarly  included  in  the  cirrHculum, 
but  considered  a  vital  part  of  the  modern  school  program* 
Some  problems  attached  ai«:     student  pai-ticipat ion, 

athletics,  dramatics,  musicel  oi-ganizatioas,  clubs,  and 

o 

nonor  societies* 

A  Colorado  Teachers  College  of  428  students  r,ivos  a 
course  in  Caruping  and  Scouting.    History,  aims,  and 
principles  of  boy  L^couts  moveaient.    Methods  of  the  patrol 
and  troup  will  be  studied.    Students  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  practical  experience  in  the  various  phases 
of  scouts  and  woodciaft.    particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  value  of  the  acout  progi'aiii  in  supplementing  the 
influence  of  the  hotue,  church,  and  school  life  of  th© 
adolescent  boy.    Those  coiapleting  the  course  satisfactorily 

1;     Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin         January  1929 
2:    Arkansas  Teachers  College  Bulletin  ^2,  1929, 
C  onw  ay ,  h rkans  as 
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are  av/arded  the  standard  leader's  diploma  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  National  Headquarters  of  the 
Boy  bcouts  of  America,  l^ew  York  City»  ^ 

k  small  school  of  only  151  women  and  67  men,  gives 

the  follow inc;  couise^    Grirls  Club  vVork*    .Study  of  the 

EFFORT  various  girls  clubs  auoh  as  Girls  ^>couts  n.nd  Lrarap  Fi  re 

SMALL 

SCHOOL  Girls  and  .nethods  of  directing  work,    f.ach  girl  will  be 

required  to  earn  a  Camp  Fire  certificate.    Text:  Girl 

Scout  and  Gamp  Fire  Manuals •     5  houi's  per  week*  3  credits* 

Fall  term*    Pageantry  and  Comiaunity  jji'aiaa*    Thv:  study  of 

hovi  to  put  on  pageants  and  festivals,  the  writin'T  of 

pageants  and  the  pi'oduction  of  cor.wainity  ararias.  'j,ext: 

Festivals  and  I'lays •  5  hours  per  week*  o  Ci edits.  Spring 

Tern*    First  A  id  *    This  course  is  .fj;iven  under  the  direction 

of  the  Kational  -ed  Gross  and  students  are  r-ecplred  to  earn 

a  first  aid  certificate*    Text:  liod  cross  jrirst  Aid  Book. 

2  houi'S,  2  credits,  '  inter  Terra*    Public  School  Physical 

Education*    A  course  in  general  ,%',Tnne8tics,  folk  dancing  and 

games  suitable  for  use  in  elementary  school  woi'k*  :!1^is 

course  ts  designed  as  a  preparation  for  teachers  going  to 

rural  and  grade  work*    Third  term.  2  hours,  jjo  credit*  Also 

2 

courses  in  soccer,  basketball,  and  baseball* 

1:    Bulletin  Vestem  State  Teachera  College,  1929,  Gunnison, 

Coloi'ado 

2:    Southern  State  Nonnal  i^chool  Bulletin,  1929,  #1 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 
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The  above  naterials  are  only  samples.    They  crm 
be  duplicated  by  schools  all  over  tho  country.  The 
great  ?;eak  spot  seems  to  be  in  New  Enf^land,  Here 
they  all  have  coarsee  in  plays  and  garr«s,  but  few  do  much 
with  sports  in  the  same  sense  as  the  schools  y/est  of  the 
Hudson    iver.    At  the  S.tate  Korrnal  School  in  KeenvO,  New 
Hampshire,  they  have  started  a  course  this  year  in  scouting, 
and  in  the  last  two  years  have  developed  the  sports  con- 
siderably.   Mot  only  are  these  teacaer  training  institution* 
spon8orin.r^  these  activities,  but  they  also  are  developing 
the  desired  spirit,     in  a  few  years,  as  tnis  program  grov/s, 
bettor  and  stronger  teaxs  are  develoi^ed  and  the  teacher 
institutions  will  ne  faced  with  the  problem  and  will  have 
to  decide  -  do  we  wish  our  extra  curriculum  activities  to 
be  put  on  a  pi'of essional  basis  or  the  |iopular  bwisis  of 
winning  teams,  debates,  etc?    With  the  ?residf»nt  of  Harvard 
University  publicly  decryinjy  the  fact  ^  nat  the  athletics  of 
the  collef*;es  vmre  for  grandstand  enterta5.niriejit  ratnor  than 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  players,  the  norraal  school 
heads  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  error  of  t'aeir  sister 
educational  institution.    The  Carnegie  'eport  of  1929  on 
athletics  in  the  leading  colleges  should  also  open  the 
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eyes  of  these  admin letra tors  to  the  dexiger'S  of  the  old 
system  of  athletics  in  this  country.    It  is  hoped  that 
the  Toeche rs  Colleges  and  Moiraal  Schools  raay  be  guided 
in  the  direction  which  leads  to  proper  training  and  not 
entertainment  of  the  grandstand  epectatois. 
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CKAPTEK     V . 
SCIK:iC£  OLUBS  lu  iiO  Ukh  SCHOOLS  . 

3)) 

A.long  Ifith  the  many  inovetiona  during:,  the  past 
twenty  years,  as  rausio  ciuoa,  j-rencii  clubs,  home 
econoTiiics  cluus,  scaool  papers,  hikirif^  clubs,  athletic 
cluDs,  carae  the  science  club.     It  has  corr.;   from  a  direct 
intereet  not  only  in  the  cluo  rnoveiient  but  Trcxn  the 
growing  intei'eat  in  science*    -.iany  people  living  today 

SCIETfCE 

CLUBS         can  reinember  Lho  revolution  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
due  to  the  discoveries  ol  ir'asteur  and  Lister,    Many  more 
can  reiueraber  the  v,-orK  of  i.o.isoa  i>\  the  field  of  electricity, 
Viii'igliL  and  the  airplane,  ana  Haines  and  tae  autc3mobile* 
Science  has  grown  from  mysteides  only  fo?   the  analytical 
scientist  to  an  everyday  ccsmnonplace  used  -v/  the  -asses* 
^ihings  once  a  mystery  to  the  fathers  fvi-e  uow  playthings 
fOi-  Lue  children,    ocience  clubs  are  an  outlet  to  this 
cominon  intej'est* 


In  sciiools  waore  ;-',ener«Ll  science  or  nature  study 

is  taugnt  Ihei'e  la  a  greater  deslT'e  for  the  science  club* 

POPULARITY         AS  Douglas  says,  "The  popularity  of  thiis  siibject  is 
OF 

i^jj  '   SCIENCE  evidenced  by  the  fact  tnat  it  is  to-day  the  most  important 

science  coui'se  from  tii.e  staiidpoint  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  secondary  schools.    It  has  for  its  field  pioblems  which 
concern  the  average  person  and  wnich  are  solved  through  the 
application  of  scientific  principles."  ^    Lven  in  the 

1:     Douglas      secondary  Education  page  259 
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elementary  grades  science  has  a  foothold.     (See  chart  on 
opposite  page.)     In  other  words  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  forty-nine  public  schools  scattered  over  the  country 
as  much  as  tv/o  hours  per  week  is  spent  in  each  school  on 
science.    This  might  seem  small  to  some  critics,  but  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  no  science  was  found  below 
the  sixth  grade  and  yery  little  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades. 

AS  has  been  said,  the  nomal  school  is  a  professional 
school.    AS  long  as  science  is  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  the  science  club 
activities,  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  normal 
achools  and  teachers  Colleges  are  justified  in  entering 

DEMAI^D 

FOR  this  field.    That  there  is  a  demand  goes  without  much 

question.    The  Audubon  Society  lepoits  club  activities  in 
schools  all  over  tne  country,    hi  most  schools  whei-e  there 
are  club  activities,  especially  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  a  ladio  club,  camera  club,  science  club, 
nature  club,  outing  club,  or  some  other  club  related  to 
science  will  be  found. 

The  following  are  a  few  science  clubs  actually  in 
operation: 

Cardinal  Audubon  Club,  Grinnel,  Iowa 

Science  Club,  Jarfield  iiigh  School,  >ueattle,  ashlngton 
Science  Club,  Franklin  High  School,  oeattle,  ■  ashington 
Junta  Club,  Fi'emont  High  School,  Oakland,  California 
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TABLE  OF  SCIEIiCE  INTERESTS 


Scientific  interests  of  Boys  and  Girls  in  General 
Science  Classes,  Figures  equal  Frequency  of  Mention. 


Stars 

194 

Snakes 

30 

Electricity 

106 

Solar  System 

30 

AnimsLls 

95 

Auora  Bo re alia 

29 

Planets 

94 

Hibernation 

29 

Moon 

91 

nain 

28 

Earth 

89 

Thunder 

28 

Gravity 

81 

Geysers 

27 

Earthquakes 

79 

Tides 

27 

Volcanoes 

75 

Trees 

27 

Sun 

69 

So\ind 

26 

T  adio 

67 

Birds 

23 

Smoke 

57 

Evolution 

22 

Mars 

64 

Eclipses 

21 

Lightning 

51 

Mechanics 

21 

Flowers 

46 

Gasses 

20 

Ocean 

43 

Germa 

20 

Plants 

42 

Sky 

20 

Air 

36 

Combustion 

19 

Light 

35 

Comets 

18 

Fish 

33 

Geology 

18 

Y^ind 

33 

Scientific  Histoi-y  18 

Astronomy 

31 

Rainbows 

18 

Clouds 

31 

Snow 

18 

Crude  Oil 

31 

Meteors 

Curtis    Some  Values  Derived  From  Extensive  iieadings  in 
General  Science      1926    Page  34 
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Technical  Club,  East  Side  ^iigh  School,  Madison,  V.lsconsln 
Science  Club,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Nature  Study  Club,  v.ashington  ^^igh  School,  Milwaukee,  -'is. 
Science  Club,  Keene  nigh  School,  Keene,  New  Hampshire 

1 

Many  others  no  doubt  can  be  found  scatteres  throughout 
every  state  of  the  union. 

SGIEijCE  CLUB  AT  KEEliE 

The  Academy  of  Science,  the  science  club  located  at 
the  State  Nomal  School,  ^eene.  New  Hampshire,  is  her-e 
used  as  a  type  study.     It  has  the  usual  club  organiz  tion, 
a  faculty  advisor,  president,  vice-pi'esident ,  secretary, 
and  treasurer,  who  are  chosen  by  the  members.    It  has  a 
constitution  v/hich  often  is  interpreted  rataer  libei-ally. 
The  president  is  a  senior  and  the  vice-president  is  a 
junior.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seniors  are  out 
for  training  part  of  the  senior  year  and  a  strong  vice- 
president  is  needed  who  will  be  present  all  the  year. 
Students  interested  in  science  and  who  expect  to  teach 
the  subject  are  invited  to  join,    ihis  meJ^es  for  a  unified 
group.    The  election  caaes  late  in  the  year  so  errors  rai^t 
be  avoided.    The  initiation  is  secret  and  impressive.  The 
members  clothed  in  the  academic  gowns  stand  around  the  room. 


1:    Roberts  &  Draper      B^xtraclass  and  Intramural  Activit lea 

Page  548 
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The  Initiates  are  made  acquainted  with  the  three  lights 
of  science «  '**Knovvledge",  '^Achievement and  the  "Search 
for  the  Great  Unknown".    The  latter  light  represents 
learning  by  observation  rather  than  research.    The  three 
lights  are  represented  by  burning  chemicals  of  different 
colors,  all  in  a  darkened  room  to  give  tlie  desired  effect. 
The  degree  teain  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  student  tiierabers. 
AS  science  is  a  serious  subject  there  is  no  "horse-play" 
in  any  part  of  the  progr^am. 

The  meetings  are  dignified  and  conducted  according 
to  parliamentary  law.    At  the  roll  call  instead  of  answering 
in  the  conventional  manner,  an  inventor  and  his  invention 
ROLL  CALL         i8  named.    At  times  this  calls  for  a  little  explanation 

and  the  memoer  ?/ill  speak  for  several  minutes  on  Uie  invention. 
The  roll  call  /^nerally  takes  twenty  minutes  to  a  half  hour 
and  is  looked  forward  to  by  all.    In  fact,  there  is  consider- 
able ccanpetition  to  get  good  names  for  their  responses. 
Its  greatest  value  is  that  it  calls  for  participation  by 
all  present .    No  inventor*  s  name  may  be  repeated  within 
three  months  unless  another  invention  can  be  attributed  to 
him.    After  the  usual  business  there  are  three  reports 
tread.    These  reports  are  generally  on  some  recent  scientific 
enterprise  or  discovery.    Often  a  scientific  book  is  reviewed. 
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The  last  half  hour  the  whole  group  either  play  a 
scientlTic  geune  or  work  on  soiae  club  projects* 


SCmi.QE  CLUB  PROJECTS 


The  Club  projects  are  all    ell  worth  while.  One 
of  the  aims  of  the  Academy  of  Science  is  to  {>et  as  many 
of  the  students  as  possible  interested  in  the  out  of 
doors*    liwo  years  ago  this  science  club  laid  out  a 
nine -mile  skvline  trail  along  one  of  the  mountains 
visible  from  the  school,    ^ver  three  hundred  students 
have  covered  the  trail,    iwring  the  past  year  signs 
were  made  at  the  club  meetings  to  post  alorig  the  trail. 
These  signs  marked  such  objects  as  red  oak  trees,  white 
oak,  red  pine,  white  pine,  red  maple,  rock  maple,  quartz 
ledge,  fox  den,  hedgehog  den,  several  flower  beds,  snake 
rock  where  a  family  of  garter  snakes  live,  etc.    This  has 
made  the  trail  exceedingly  interesting. 

One  of  the  problems  of  a  science  teacher  is  to  take 
groups  out  titt  trips  as  a  part  of  the  class  work.  This 
takes  much  thought,  the  students  must  be  orderly  or  the 
towns  people  get  an  unfavorable  impression,    k  good  teacher 
knows  the  things  of  interest  along  the  route  and  has  every- 


# 
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thing  w^ll  organized.    Qa  each  trip  sponsoi^ed  by  the 
science  club  a  member  takes  complete  charge.  T^iie 
develops  one  phase  of  teacher  training. 


The  science  club  for  five  years  has  sponsored  a 

trip  up  Mt.  Monadnock.    I'wo  hundred  students  make 

the  cliinb  every  year,  once  in  the  fall  and  again  in 

the  spring.    This  brings  in  the  new  phase  of  hiring 

busses,  handling  many  lunches,  lessons  in  mountain 

Mt«  climbing,  and  keeping  strict  account  of  the  finances, 

MONADNOCK 

The  faculty  advisor  s  duty  is  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground and  simply  check  up  to  see  that  everything  goes 
smoothly.     Intereating  spots  as  glacial  scratches, 
volcanic  forraations,  garnets,  and  flowers,   aie  noted. 
This  year  an  old  trAil  not  used  for  thirty  years  was 
reopened  and  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
trails  up  the  mountain.    This,  too,  was  a  club  project. 


In  the  spring  the  club  attends  to  the  School  wild 
flower  garden,  vsrhlch  now  is  an  important  phase  of  the 

WILD 

PLO  EBS       nature  course.    One  group  of  the  club  members  are 
Ok  interested  in  birds  and  a  large  number  are  banded  each 

•prlng.  This  not  only  teaches  the  methods  of  banding, 
but  adds  interest  in  ornathology  and  the  work  that  the 


i 
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government  is  doing c 


FOREST 


IXiring  the  last  year  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  FVanconia  Notch,  .he 
science  club  helped  to  raise  the  money  to  buy  seventy- 
five  trees  which  are  now  designated  as  the  iieene  Nomal 
School  Crrove.    Also  this  fall  twenty  dollars  was  raised 
by  the  club  to  help  buy  a  tract  of  land  on  ivit,  Monadnock 
by  the  "Society  for  the  ireservation  of  the  Forests  on 
Mt«  Monadnock,"      All  this  we  believe  had  educational 
value  to  the  students  v/ho  conducted  the  campaigns  for 
in  service  a  teacaer  is  often  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  some  such  money  raising  enterprise. 


EXHIBITS 


One  of  the  most  important  projects  is  a  table 
eXJiibit,    Kvery  week  an  e::hibit  of  sorae  kind  is  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school  corridor.  For 

example:        pelDSPAR      —    A  NEW  HAfelPSHIltE  PhODUCT 

1,  Pure  Feldspar 

2,  Quarts  containing  feldspar 

3,  Ground  feldspar 
^  4,  Toothpaste 

Con  iuai  soap 
'  6,    Auto  polish 

7,  China  dishes 

8,  Vvhite  enamel 

9,  Pottery 
10,    Face  powder 

Sorie  other  tables  were  Mica  and  Its  Products,  Types  of 
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Leavos,  Types  of  Buds,  Uses  of  cottonseed  Oil, 
Evolution  FroiB  a  Study  of  rossils,  i^-lnds  of  Apples, 
Types  of    ood,  Steps  In  tho  wianufacture  of  x  aper. 
Types  of  Soil,  and  Quartz  and  Its  Uses.    This  project 
is  of  special  value  to  future  teachers  because  it 
instructs  the  student  in  means  of  motivating  class 
work  in  such  subjects  as  science,  biology,  and  nature 
study . 


The  projects  for  the  present  year  are  three. 
The  first  is  to  catalog  the  stones  in  the  school 
dollQCtion,  second  to  buy  a  classrooiu  moving  picture 
projectoi',  and  third  to  interest  other  schools  of  the 
MUSEUM  state  in  science  clubs.    The  first  project  is  a  valuable 

one»    The  collection  of  stones,  numbering  several  thousand, 
has  been  the  result  of  extensive  effort  by  the  members  of 
the  club  to  pick  up  s uall  collections  here  and  there  over 
the  state  frcxn  people  who  were  making  little  use  of  them. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  quite  valuable  including  arrow  heads, 
gold  nuggets,  fossils,  serai-pi^cious  stones,  ores,  slate, 
marble,  mica,  meteura,  and  others  equally  valuable.  The 
)  classification  will  be  veiy  instmctive.    S9ie  effort  to 

encourage  more  science  clubs  is  alxeady  bearing  fruit 
with  more  than  a  dozen  new  groups  functioning  in  as  many 
schools . 
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Throughout  the  United  States  in  the  two  hundred 
institutions  that  came  into  this  study,  there  are 

NUMBER 

OF  CL  BS      already  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  science  clubs. 

These  are  shown  on  the  chart  on  the  follov/ing  page  and 
include  science  clubs,  mathematics  clubs,  nature, 
agriculture,  biology,  chemistry,  hikers,  outing,  carnera, 
and  honorary  societies  in  science,  biology,  and  mathe- 
matics.   The  kiking  and  outing  club  were  put  under  the 
above  heading  for  in  every  case  these  clubs  were  more 
scientific  tlian  social  or  recreational.    The  outing 
clubs  are  not  of  the  winter  sport  type,  but  out  door 
groups  who  are  attempting  to  get  acquainted  with  nature. 
Organizations  that  ¥/ere  not  playing  a  vital  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  school  are  not  included.    The  writer 
found  almost  one  hundred  such  groups  which  had  played 
their  part  and  were  not  slowly  on  the  road  to  elimination. 


J 


MET^SPAPEH     hEFEF^iiCES    TO  SCIENCE 


Diseases,  sanitation,  health  ---------  10.5^ 

radio  a»7fa 

Weather  7.0% 

Aeronautics  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  6«3^ 

Birds  3.8^0 

Autcnnobile  technology  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  3.7^ 

Forestry     2*9% 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  -  --  --  --  --  --  -2«7;^ 

Evolution  and  heredity  -  --  --  --  --  ---  -  2*5% 

Light  2  •5%' 

Fish   2,5% 

Astronc»ny  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  2.1;^ 

Insects  -  pests  ----------------  1.7^ 

Fossils  1,6;^ 

Sound      
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RADIO  CIUB 

The  Radio  Club  is  a  good  example.    Ten  years  ago 
the  radio  was  the  boys*  plaything.    To  make  a  simple 
CHAN GD^Q         set  was  the  ambition  of  many  of  the  older  as  well  as 
the  ycainger  members  of  the  family.    It  was  sort  of  an 
"indoor  sport".    The  chain  deparLment  sto.'e  sold  parts 
at  a  reasonable  price.    A  single  tube  set  could  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  cost,    liewtpapers  and  magazines 
published  pictures  and  working  diagrams  of  models* 
Schools  within  fifty  miles  of  a  broadcasting  station 
could  get  fair  r-eception  on  a  simple  outfit,  physics 
teachers  used  it  as  a  means  of  motivation.      adio  clubs 
sprang  up  in  the  suburban  schools.    Hadio  today  is  out 
of  the  play  stage,    people  desii-e  good  iece|l)tion» 
Hcmiemade  sets  have  given  way  to  the  more  reliable 
commercial  sets.    The  radio  club  did  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  intei^est  in  science,  and  to  encourage  the 
growing  club  movement.    There  are  less  than  a  half  dozen 
radio  clubs  left  in  the  educational  teacher-training 
institutions  of  the  country  and  they  are  more  of  the  nature 
of  listening  in  clubs  rather  than  building  clubs. 
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MATHEMATICS  CLUBS 


Math^atlcs  clubs  seemed  to  be  quite  popular  in 
the  norraal  schools  and  teachers  colleges.    These  clubs 
I'YPS  seeiaed  to  be  moi^  academic  theui  vocational  in  ciaracter. 

Certain  t^Tpes  of  minds  enjoy  the  mental  gymnastics  of 
working  out  difficult  and  cimlienging  problems.  Such 
groups  are  sinall  and  the  geners  1  practice  is  to  lliuit 
it  to  about  twenty,  meeting  twice  a  month,  -fuzzle 
problems  are  quite  popular.  Geanetric  proofs  play  an 
important  part  in  the  program. 

Another  type  of  mathematics  clab  in  vogua  seenis  of 

more  value.    A  mid-v/estem  club  president  writes  that 

their  program  is  of  a  professional  nature.     "New  features 

PROFESSIONAL    in  the  development  and  teaching  of  mathematics  are  dia- 
TYPE 

cussed.    Reports  on  the  latest  investigations  in  arith- 
metic a.i'Q  read  and  studied  as  a  group,    ^tate  programs 
of  studies  in  mathematics  are  ccaapared.    One  whole  year*s 
programs  was  made  up  and  cc»nparing  state  prograias.  one 
state  studied  at  eaca  meeting.    This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
values  to  us  all.", the  president  reports. 
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A  Kew  York  club  sent  the  follov/ing  report.  "The 

aim  of  our  matheiiiatics  club  Is  to  further  the  inter'est 

HEW  YORK       and  broaden  the  perspective  of  students  in  mathematics. 
CLUB 

The  club  is  only  open  to  those  who  have  had  one  semester's 
work  in  analytical  geometry,    our  club  desires  to  find 
out  just  how  much  and  what  socalled  higher  raathera  =tics 
are  used  in  the  industries,    V.e  try  to  find  the  practical 
uses  of  the  subject  that  i*^tmmB  60  theoretical*    We  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  the  subject  of  mathematics  in 
electricity*" 

A  Pennsylvania  club  response  says,  "The  mathematic 

club  aims  to  create  and  prcxnote  a  greater  interest  in 

mathematics  among  its  members  and  in  the  college.  The 

work  of  the  club  includes  special  studies  of  practical  and 

GOOD  historical  topics,  dr? matization  of  mathematical  subjects, 

TYPE 

mathematical  recreation,  and  other  activities  of  a  mathe- 
matical nature.    I  should  say  that  our  organiz* tion  was 
more  than  thi'ee -fourths  professional,    ijiring  the  last  year 
the  club  drajtiatized  Archeraedes  Principle,  the  focusing  of 
mtotion  picture  lenses,  and  the  weighing  of  the  earth.  A 
report  is  often  made  by  members  of  the  club  of  historical 
and  modem  mathematical  contributors." 

The  i  lathematical  clubs  are  handicapped  in  the  nature 
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of  their  subject.     It  is  known  that  much  of  the  subject 

matter  taught  is  of  little  value,  useless  material  h;.s 

H^OBLEMS         been  passed  down  from  the  past.    The  club  activity  stresses 
OP 

too  much  the  college  type  of  work.    Scmie  might  argue  that 
a  broader  view  of  the  subject  has  cultural  value.  Just 
how  much  time  in  a  pi'ofessional  school  should  be  spent  in 
cultux-al  work  which  will  never  be  used  is  a  problem  and 
one  of  the  greatest  pi'oblems  the  teacher  training  institu- 
tion»  have  got  to  solve.    There  are  very  few  mathematical 
clubs  in  the  junior  and  senior  hi^  schools  of  the  country. 
It  v'ould  seem  that  the  normal  schools  should  maice  an 
attempt  throu^  their  own  clubs  to  show  hov/  such  an 
activity  could  be  carried  on.     It  seems,  hov/ever,  frcan 
the  professional  standpoint  that  the  greatest  value  of 
the  mathematics  clubs,  as  carried  on  in  some  of  the 
schools,  is  to  teach  ways  and  means  of  motivating  a 
subject  that  is  fundamental  in  modern  life,  but  not 
popular. 
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NAmE  CWBS 


Nature  Clubs  are  one  of  the  older  of  the  science 
clubs.    They  originated  back  in  the  old  days  when 
normal  schools  only  offered  two-year  courses.  Nature 
study  has  been  a  regular  subject  on  the  school  program. 

OLDEST 

The  nature  club  activities  have  been  sort  of  the  outdoor 
laboratory  of  the  classroom  activity.    Most  of  the  school 
had  some  outdoor  activity  that  could  be  carried  out  on  the 
school  campus.    The  nature  club  activities  often  extended 
this  to  the  fields  and  woods. 

The  nature  club  has  been  more  of  a  fact -gathering 
organization.     It  has  attempted  to  instill  a  love  for 
nature  in  its  members.    V.ith  students  well  past  the 
AIM  adolescent  period  this  is  e  harA  thing  to  do.    A  love 

for  nature  that  has  not  been  developed  in  the  earlier 
years  of  life  seldom  develops  later.    Students  who  have 
cane  under  the  influence  of  nature  loving  parents  or 
teachers  in  the  grades,  make  the  best  workers  in  this 
organization. 


Responses  from  the  nature  clubs  have  been  enthusiastic. 
One  letter  said,  %'e  meet  twice  a  month,  generally  Saturday. 
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Our  greatest  activity  is  in  the  study  of  birds.  In 
the  oprlng  we  have  a  competitive  program  with  a  bird 
auCCESb  list.    In  the  winter  we  study  the  winter  birds  and  make 

an  effort  to  feed  them»    V/e  are  able  to  attract  many  to 
the  campus.    V*e  have  p|it  up  bird  houses  on  the  campus 
and  this  last  year  gave  a  bird  bath  to  the  school." 

A  Pennsylvanian  writes,  '»The  Nature  Study  Club 
gives  an  oppertainity  to  its  members  to  respond  to  the 
PENNSYLVANIS    appeal  of  "The  Great  Outdoors**.    Subjects  for  study  and 
observation  include  such  topics  as  '*Vvhat  Trees  Live  on 
Our  Campus",  '''.hat  Birds  Viwlt  Us",  and  "now  Did  the 
Susquehana  River  Came  to  Be.** 

An  Arizona  club  reported  that  their  best  work  was 
done  on  the  desert.    They  ma.(ie  a  study  of  desert  plants 
ARIZONA  and  animal  life.    They  have  developed  a  collection  of 

insects  and  small  animals  found  in  their  region.  The 
desert,  a  place  to  be  avoided,  was  becoming  a  place  of 
interest. 

) 


KEENE 


One  of  the  most  active  nature  clubs  is  at  the  Keene 
Normal  School,  Keene,  New  Hampshire.    This  club  takes 
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In  only  members  from  the  two-year  course.  Meetings 

are  held  twice  every  month.    Their  program  is  an 

active  one.    Once  in  a  while  they  v;ill  have  a  speaker, 

moving  pictures,  or  lantern  pictures.    Generally  the 

m^bers  take  full  charge  and  do  the  work.    In  the 

winter  trips  are  taken  to  see  definite  objects,  such 

as  brooks  in  winter,  snov/  flakes,  gathering  cocoons 

to  be  kept  until  the  moth  develops,  and  to  get  acquainted 

with  trees  and  other  phases  of  nature  in  winter.  Three 

nature  clubs,  made  up  of  children  from  the  training 

school,  have  been  formed  and  the  normal  school  girls 

have  full  charge  of  the  groups.    This  is  of  great 

importance  to  the  cnildren  in  the  training  school  and 

to  the  girls  who  are  training  to  be  teachers.    This  phase 

of  the  work  is  strictly  vocational  and  of  all  the  schools 

in  the  country  this  is  the  only  organization  that  was 

found  to  be  doing  this  type  of  work.     It  is  fulfilling  the 

purpose  of  the  normal  school  by  making  the-work  of  the  club 

vital.    Experience  has  already  shown  that  practically  every 

girl  that  does  this  type  of  club  work  will  continue  it  after 

graduation. 
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HIKING  MID  WAUCINQ  CLUBS 

Many  people  think  of  this  type  of  club  activity 
in  terms  of  physical  education  rather  than  science. 
YJalking  just  for  the  sake  of  walking  is  an  old  custom, 
but  of  late  years  has  pretty  well  died  out.    In  Europe 
it  is  still  popular,  and  every  once  in  a  while  here  in 
HEW  AIM         America  we  hear  of  contest  walks  between  one  city  and 
another.    Today  in  our  schools  this  is  practically 
unheard  of.    Hiking  groups  have  a  goal.    This  objective 
is  soQie  natural  phen(»nenon,  a  mountain,  a  mine,  or  some 
other  point  of  educational  value.    These  trips  are 
generally  sponsored  by  people  interested  in  some  phase 
of  science.    The  writer  therefore  has  put  this  club  in 
the  science  group. 


An  Arizona  group  has  listed  the  following  as  places 
they  go  to; 

Mount  Eden       -  A  National  forest  lookout  from  which  a 

fine  viev/  of  the  desert  and  forest  is 
obtained. 

Schulz  pass      -  A  rugged  moiintein  road  passing  through 

the  National  forest. 
Lake  Mary         «  A  favorite  spot  for  swimming,  fishing 

and  ca3nping. 

VJalnut  Canyon  eiiff  Dwelling    -  Walnut  Canyon  is  a 

wooded  canyon  several  hundred  feet  deep. 
Under  prp^j^ctions  of  its  terraced  sides 
are  scores  of  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings 
of  great  interest  to  the  scientist. 
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Port  Valley    -  The  picturesque  mountain  valley  north- 
west oi  the  school  where  early  settlers 
fled  to  barricade  themselves  from  the 
Apache  chief,  ueronirao* 

Meteor  Crater  -  The  scene  of  years  of  prospecting  to 
i'ecover  the  rare  minerals  of  the  meteor 
which  struck  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
crater  itself  is  ovbi-  a  mile  across  and 
six  hundred  feet  deep* 

San  Francisco  i-'eak    -  The  bi'oken  min  of  the  third 
largest  crater  in  the  world  towers 
15,0  -0  feet  high  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  carapus* 

Besides  the  above,  by  autcanobile  such  places  as  the 
petrified  forest,  Tonto  basin,  luba  City,  an  Indian 
trading  post.  Fainted  Desert,  Montezuma  Castle,  a 
home  of  the  cliff  dwellers,  and  the  Grande  Canyon 
are  visited. 


The  above  school  is  unusually  fortunate  in  the 
niamber  of  places  of  great  interest  close  at  hand,  but 
every  school  has  many  objects  of  interest  within  walking 
distance  • 

A  Connecticut  school  bulletin  says,  "Willimantic  is 
most  fortunately  situated  for  the  iiilfing  Club.    Nowhere  is 

GONI^ECTICUT 

there  country  pressing  a  city  more  closely,  and  nowhere 

is  the  country  more  beautiful,  as  tae  club  is  learning 

«  1 

from  its  Satui-day  walks." 


1:    State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  V. illimantic,  Conn^^cticut 
1930        Page  29 
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A  Colorado  bullotln  reads,  "In  Gunnison  county 
alone  thero  are  tv;o  mountain  peaks  over  14,000  feet 
high,  ten  peaks  over  15,000,  and  one  hundred  p^aks 
over  12,000,  about  half  of  which  ar*e  unnaried,    A  part 

COLORADO 

of  the  Hiking  Club  program  is  to  scale  certain  of 
these  peaks  and  cooperate  v/lth  tie  officers  of  the 
National  Forest  in  submitting  names,    V eekend  camping 
trips  are  planned  by  the  club  to  iiake  Irwin,  Waunita 
Eot  Springs,  Mt«  Unccmipahgre ,  Black  Canyon,  and  to  the 
Cliff  ]>/ellings  at  i-esa  Ver-da.*'  ^ 


A  North  Dakota  club  president  writes  that  "the 
hiking  club  is  an  organization  for  both  men  and  wcmien 
v/ho  love  the  out  of  doors  ♦    Semi-monthly Ikes  of  from 
five  to  thirty  miles  of  length  are  planned,  all  of  whi<ai 
have  for  their  goal  some  spot  of  scientific  interest. 
We  are  more  of  a  science  club  than  a  sport  loving 
organiz  tion."  ^ 


i) 

1:    State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  (^innison,  Colorado 
vol.  XVII,  No.  5         Page  25 
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OUTD.'G  CIXJBS 


IMPORTANCE 
OP 


The  Outing  Club,  not  closely  allied  to  the 
Hiking  Club,  the  writer  f ound  ¥/as  doing  very  little 
work  of  real  value.    Many  schools  had  camps  controlled 
by  this  organization  where  ^^'eekend  parties  were  held» 
A  few  did  some  work  in  v/inter,  built  a  skating  rink, 
toboggan  slide,  or  held  a  one  day  winter  carnival. 
Such  an  orgaaii nation  has  a  social  value  in  the  school 
but  little  professional  value* 


OTHER 
SCIENCE 
CLUBS 


Several  other  science  clubs  are  playing  a  small 
part  in  these  schools,  such  as  chemistry  clubs, 
biology  clubs  and  camera  clubs.    They  are  run  to 
the  same  type,  a  few  exaniplos  boing  given  here.  "The 
aim  of  our  Chemistry  Club  is  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
chemical  research.    All  chemistry  students  who  have  had 
one  seiTiester  of  chemistry  are  eligible  and  such  other 
students  as  present  acceptable  original  paper  on  chemical 
subjects  before  the  club.    The  Biology  Club  exists  to 
instill  in  its  members  an  attitude  and  a  spirit  of 
research.    The  meetings  are  bi-weekly,  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion or  a  lecture  by  some,  member  of  the  faculty.** 
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"our  club**,  writes  another  president,  "is 
composed  of  students  having  a  special  Interest  in 
biology  and  chemistry •    Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
pranote  a  more  scientific  attitude  of  mind  among 
the  students  of  the  collec,e.    Our  meetings  are 
held  monthly  and  the  progran  consists  of  reading 
papers  on  scientific  subjects,  or  a  talk  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty  or  souie  outsider." 

It  seems  that  these  types  of  extra  curricula 
activity  make  too  much  of  the  class rooci«    To  develop 
a  scientific  attitude  of  mind  is  a  laudable  purpose 
and  easily  said,  but  hard  to  obtain#    Our  scientists 
are  mem  who  are  doers  rather  than  listeners.  The 
writer  feels  that  the  best  way  to  develop  the  desiied 
attitude  is  not  by  the  classrocna  method,  Imt  by  the 
outdoor  method  or  by  studying  the  subject  from  the 
practical  standpoint  in  the  world  of  industry*  Few 
will  develop  the  necessary  attitude  by  reading  books, 
but  many  might  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  or  the 
hothouse  in  the  case  of  biology*    The  number  of  the  last 
type  of  clubs  sho^^^s  that  they  are  of  little  value  and  the 
replies  from  three  institutions  said  that  triey  have  had  a 
hard  time  to  maintain  interest.    V.e  wonder  if  they  should 
have  much  standing  in  a  professional  institution. 
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>  CAMKRA  CLUB 

The  Camera  Club*  ere  of  sane  intei^st#  Two 
were  found  to  be  functioning  and  both  v/ere  active » 
In  both  caaoB  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 

CAMERA 

CLUBS  types  of  pictures,  such  as  wild  life^  campus  activities, 

indoor  pictures,  etc.    Both  clubs  made  a  fair  income 
from  selling  pictures  and  developing  pictures  for  the 
school.    Enlargements,  and  slides  were  made  and  some 
colored.    This  tyi>e  of  club  is  valuable  because  the 
members  may  carry  on  this  work  in  secondary  schools, 
f^everal  science  clubs  do  c  onsiderable  vrork  along  this 
line  as  a  rids  issue.    This  v/ould  se^n  the  more 
practical  way  of  handling  such  an  activity*    The  camera 
work  is  of  a  routine  type  and  interest  is  apt  to  drop 
as  soon  as  a  member  becoiies  fairly  efficient  in  the 
operations,    ks  a  side  issue  in  a  science  club  not 
©nou^  is  done  to  reach  the  point  of  monotony. 
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The  science  club  movement  originated  from  a 
popular  interest  in  science*    The  subject  is  of 
grov/ing  Importance  both  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school*    Classrocm  science  is  apt  to  be 
bookish  and  theoretical.    The  cluo  activity  has  a 
tendency  to  get  away  from  the  classrocwi  method  to  a 
more  practical  science.    The  more  practical  science 
can  be  made,  the  more  valuable  it  will  become  as  a 
subject,    'ihe  aim  of  science  in  secondary  schools  is 
not  to  make  scientists  so  miuch  as  to  open  up  to  the 
student  the  knowledge  and  itinctions  of  the  great 
work  of  nature.    This  is  oiten  done  better  by  the  club 
activity  than  by  the  classrocsn  teaching,    k  teacher 
interested  in  the  science  club  is  very  apt  to  bring 
more  to  the  club  method>into  her  ciassioom.    The  science 
clubs  should  be  made  professional  in  chajucter.     In  tact 
there  is  little  justification  for  a  cultuial  science  club. 
The  idea  of  developing  a  scientific  attitude  through 
lectures  and  listening  to  papers  read,  appeals  to  the 
writer  as  being  of  little  value.    From  the  adiiiinistrative 
standpoint  all  clubs  are  of  value  in  developing  leadership 
and  keeping  students  busy,    ka  a  Connecticut  president 
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well  says,  "Modern  education  recognizes  the  universal 
need  of  education  Tor  leiiiure.    In  order  that  leisur-© 
hours  may  be  spent  upon  a  high  moral  plane  and  nay 
yield  the  highest  returns  in  real,  unadulterated 
pleasure,  it  is  imperative  that  the  social  and  re- 
creational needs  of  young  x>^ople  be  satisfied  througti 
wholesome  activities*    This  is  too  vital  a  uiatter  to 
be  left  to  chance,    /ji  attempt  has  been  made  to 
organize  the  social  and  recreational  activities  of  the 
school  in  such,  a  way  as  to  make  them  satisfying  and 
educational  in  the  best  sense.    Growing  out  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  groups  of  students,  clubs  have 
been  organized  and  are  conducted  as  extra-curricula 
activities." 

Another  Connecticut  president  says,  "Clubs  have 

been  organized  by  the  students  interested  in  special 

phases  of  the  work  in  various  departiaents,  in  order 

that  the  student  may  be  helped  to  develop  an  abiding 

interest  in  some  object  02^  activity  whifih  will  make 

possible  fo"  them  a  more  worthy  use  of  their  leisure 

time.    It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  so  foster  these 

interests  that  every  student  will  participate  in  the 

2 

organize  ticaa  and  program  of  at  least  one  club." 

1:     Bulletin,  V.illlmantic  State  Normal  School,  1929-1950 
V<illirQantic,  Connecticut  Page  29 

2:    New  Haven,  Connecticut,  state  iiormal  School  Bulletin 
1929        page  52 
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These  are  two  of  the  best  alrns  found,  but  in 
neither  is  the  professional  aim  mentioned.  The 
administrator  too  often  is  thinking  of  the  present 
and  immediate  problems  rather  than  tnat  period  when 
the  student  will  be  out  in  the  world  and  no  longer 
his  worry. 
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CHAPTEP<  VI. 
BTJUCATIONAL  CIXJBS 

The  educational  club  is  a  new  inovation.  A« 
teaching  has  grown  more  and  more  toward  a  professional 
standpoint,  and  educational  departments  developed, 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  recognition  of  this  field 

NEW  FIELD 

in  the  extra  curricula  activities.    Some  of  these 
organizations  are  of  great  value,  others  have  aped  the 
typical  college  club  and  are  only  informational. 

The  importance  of  this  activity  speaks  for  itself 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-eigiit 
clubs  in  this  field  alone.    Most  activities  as  Science, 

NUMBER 

English,  Dramatics,  Athletics,  have  definite  fields  to 
work  in.    Education  is  so  broad  that  a  big  diversified 
field  is  open  with  all  types  of  topics  and  problems  to 
work  on.    That  the  educational  departments  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  situation  shows  a  progressive  attitude 
which  is  encouraging. 

A  North  Dakota  educational  club  reports  the  follow- 
ing:    "This  is  a  strictly  professional  club  with  a 

limited  membership  which  concerns  itself  with  giving 
training  in  those  aspects  of  the  teacher*  s  work  which 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 
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are  not  usually  provided  for  in  the  classrocsa*  fl9 
attempt  to  train  for  efficient  coiaiminity  leadership 
cai  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  take  up  problems 
relating  to  better  schools  and  community  relation- 
ship.   The  work  consists  of  programs,  group  study, 
projects  and  investigations  in  which  the  inexperienced 
and  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  practical  school 
administrators  and  faculty  members,  participate •** 

From  Kansas  a  typical  example  reported  the  follow- 
ing:    "The  meetings  of  the  Charles  W  .  Eliot  Education 
Club  are  open  to  students  and  instructors  interested  in 

TYPICAL 

EXAMPLE  the  teaching  profession  and  the  study  of  educational 

problems.    H  ov;ever,  membership  is  restricted  to  those 
students  reccummended  by  a  ccHomittee  which  makes  its 
selection  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  future  prcanise, 
and  interest  in  teaching. 

"The  Club  has  three  definite  purposes:  (1)  To 
afford  additional  opportunities  for  acquaintance  betv/een 
student  members  and  the  educational  faculty.    (2)  To 
help  learn  of  new  things  in  the  field  of  teaching.  (3) 
To  give  opportunity  for  social  and  cultural  growth." 

A  member  writes  that  "last  year  most  of  the  meetings 
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v/ere  spent  in  the  study  of  specific  problems  of 
adolescence  and  the  influence  of  G.  S,  Hall  on 
education.    This  year  we  have  spent  more  of  the 
time,  so  far,  on  extra  class  activities  and  the 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation." 

A  Texas  group  report  a  unique  type  of  meetings, 
but  more  less  common,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  many 
Institutions,     "our  meetings  are  purely  discussional 
and  we  meet  every  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 
Outside  speakers  from  leading  colleges  and  universities 
are  brought  before  the  group  quarterly  and  their  talks 
are  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  during  the  next 
quarter*    Of  course  the  topic  is  enlarged  upon  and  often 
things  just  mentioned  by  the  speaker  turn  out  to  be  more 
important  than  the  main  topic  of  the  discourse." 

Generally  the  effect  of  important  lectures  lasts 
only  for  a  few  days.    Speakers  go  to  great  effort  to 
develop  their  topic  and  it  often  seems  as  if  it  was 
wasted  time  as  fai*  as  any  lasting  effect  is  brought 
alaout*    Only  after  an  everlasting  hacmiering  on  a  subject 
can  results  be  obtained.    The  method  of  the  above  club  is 
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very  cominendable»    From  the  quarterly  talks  they  not 
only  get  the  hi^  lights  but  the  meat  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  smaller  normal  schools  out  in  Idaho 
writes  as  follows,  "We  have  a  very  active  club,  established 
in  November  1919.    Its  purpose  is  to  promote  teaching  as 

IDAHO 

a  profession,  to  uphold  high  professional  ideals  end 
standards,  and  to  engender  worthy  professional  attitudes 
within  the  student  body,  and  after  leaving  school  within 
the  teaching  profession.    Membership  at  present  is  limited 
to  twenty-five  students.    Eligibility  consists  of  high 
scholarship,  genuine  interest  in  teaching  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  study  educational  problaas,  and  to  contribute 
actively  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.    The  society 
programs  include  addjpesses  by  prominent  educators,  pzograms, 
both  literary  and  professional  in  character,  reports  of 
studies  conducted  by  the  society,  and  purely  social  gatherings, 

"Right  after  the  war  many  young  teachers  had  a  hard 
time  adjusting  themselves  in  communities.    This  club  nade 
it  a  point  to  help  teachers  in  difficulty  and  by  analyzing 
their  problems  was  able  to  help  the  future  teachers. 
have  continued  this  type  of  work  and  fine  it  very  interesting. 
The  problems  discussed  center  around  our  own  state.  Every 


NEW  km 
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fourth  meeting  Is  for  social  purposes.    At  the  end  of 
the  year  we  have  a  banquet  •** 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  educational 
clubs  emphasize  high  scholarship.    There  is  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  get  for  the  members  the  better  students  of 
the  school.    In  an  educational  institution  it  would  seem 
proper  to  have  the  educational  club  based  somewhat  on 
high  scholastic  attainment* 

FrcHtt  Arizona  we  get  an  example  of  the  poorer  type 
of  club.    As  this  club  is  very  young  it  ml^t  be  possible 
that  they  have  not  as  yet  adjusted  themselves  to  their 
field.    The  secretary  wrote  as  follows:     "our  organization 

PO(B.  TYEP 

was  established  last  year  (1928)  end  is  made  up  of  the 
interested  group  of  the  men  in  our  school.    At  present 
we  have  an  active  membership  of  twenty.    The  initiation 
ceremony  and  banquet  v/ere  attended  by  mtuiy  school  officials 
from  various  parts  of  Arizona  who  accepted  honorary  member- 
ship.   The  regular  program  of  the  year  was  largely  concerned 
with  discussions  of  social  and  economic  problems,  the  topics 
ranging  from  the  Colorado    iver  Compact  to  a  di«cu«sion  of 
pacifism." 
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;  It  seem*  irnf ortunate  that  an  educational  club  in 

a  professional  school  turn*  to  oconcHnic  problems  for 
discussion  rather  than  their  ovm  field*    This  school 
is  well  supplied  with  literary  societies  which  are 
possibly  dominated  by  women,  and  this  club  reacts  mo 
as  to  give  an  outlet  to  topics  interesting  to  ti^ie  male 
element  of  the  school. 

AS  only  one  direct  answer  came  frooi  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  societies,  the  Infomation  concerning  these 
organizations  had  to  be  obtained  mostly  from  bulletins. 
At  Central  State  Teachers  College^  of  vVisconsin,  the 
primary  club  is  known  as  the  primary  Council.  "The 
Primary  Council  is  organized  to  pronote  the  interest 
of  those  preparing  to  teach  in  primary  grades  in  the 
various  phases  of  priraary  work.**  ^      This  tells  us 
little.    Another  bulletin  tells  us  a  little  more.  "The 
primary  club  was  organized  in  1925  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  both  the  social  and  professional  welfare  of 
it«  members  and  of  unifying  priraary  education  throughout 
the  state.    Anybody  enrolled  in  the  primaiy  department 
may  become  an  active  member,  and  anyone  who  has  previously 
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1:    Central  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1929,  #5,  Series  III 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  Page  24. 
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enrolled  in  this  department  may  become  an  associate 
member.'*  ^ 

In  a  Minnesota  school  we  find  the  training  school 
organized.     "Each  student  who  teaches  in  the  training 
school  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  club  of  the 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL  department  in  Vxnich  she  teaches.    The  K.  K.  X.  of  the 

kindergarten  department  was  the  first  group  to  be 
formed;  later  the  following  clubs  were  orgajiized: 
The  Makata  Club  in  the  primary  department,  the  M,  G.  0« 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  the  A.  I.  A.  G.  in  the 
junior  high  school*    All  clubs  except  the  K.  K.  X, 
initiate  new  members  three  times  a  year.    These  organ- 
izations offer  students  an  opportunity  to  bee  one  well 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  create  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship."  ^      This  type  of  organization  is  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  that  it  seems  to  be  the  only  training 
school  that  has  extra  curricula  activities  among  the 
practice  teachers.    The  club  activities  in  all  the  other 
schools  have  been  centered  around  the  i^gular  departments 
for  the  study  groups. 

1:    Ball  State  Teachers  College  Hand  Book,  1929,  Vol.  VI 

Muncie,  Indiana 
2:     State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1929,      Page  28 

Mankato,  Minnesota 
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Axi  interesting  letter  was  received  frorn  Illinois, 
"our  kindergarten  club  meets  every  tv/o  weeks  to  discuss 
principles,  the  practice  and  the  problems  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  plans  for  ^tending  its  usefulness.  Many 
students  take  up  this  course  because  they  love  small 

ILLINOIS 

children  and  I  an  afraid  that  some  fear  the  subjects 
tau^t  in  the  upper  grades,     our  club  attempts  to 
sell  the  kindergarten  idea  to  every  new  student.  \,e 
also  cooperate  with  woman's  clubs,  school  boards,  end 
superintendents,  all  over  the  state,  in  giving  talks 
and  demonstrations  to  encourage  kindergartens  v/here 
thera  is  a  little  interest  shown.    So  far  we  think  we 
have  accomplished  marked  success.    The  primary  club, 
the  President  says,  spends  most  of  its  time  in  developing 
seat  work  which  the  students  can  use  when  they  get  out  in 
the  field." 

The  value  of  all  these  educational  clubs  speaks 
for  itself.    The  surprising  thing  is  that  there  are  not 

VALUE  OF 

more.    The  activities  work  out  similar  to  the  science 
group.    Classroom  and  book  study  generally  lean  toward 
generalities  and  theories;  the  club  activities  more  to 
the  practical. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  end  QlhL  SG OUTS  ACTIVITIES. 

In  the  -lEddle  and  Par  W.est  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Carapfire  Girls  are  very  popular 

SCOUTS 

organizations*    Here  we  strike  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  an  extra  curricula  activity  becc«ning  a 
classroom  activity.    A  secretary  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  wrote  that  before  the  war  many  normal  schools 
had  an  advance  patrol  club  whose  aim  was  to  develop 
Boy  Scout  leaders;  today  most  of  these  institutions 
have  added  this  activity  to  their  course  of  study  as 
an  elective* 

The  question  of  what  department  should  handle 
this  course  nas  not  been  settled*  Generally  it  is 
placed  in  the  physical  education  department*  The 

DEPAB:TMENT 

writer  believes  this  is  the  wrong  place*     It  should 
be  in  the  educational  department*    Two  institutions 
have  placed  it  there  -  leru  Teachers  College,  Nebraska, 
end  the  State  Teachers  College,  l>iew  Mexico*  ^ 

The  nature  of  the  organizations  is  such  as  lends 

1:    Peru  State  Teachers  College,  Peru,  Nebraska,  Vol*  XV,  #2 

Page  87 

Bulletin  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  1929-1930,  Page  62 
Silver  City,  Hew  Mexico 
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them  to  the  educational  department  •  It  Is  a  coitimunity 
enterprise  where  the  school  can  function.  Its  leadei'S 
must  be  people  who  love  youngsters  and  the  out  of  doors. 

FUNCTION 

OF  Athletes  of  the  college  type  do  not  as  a  rule  fit  the 

situation.    t\  state  secretary  s  ys  that  as  far  as  he 
knows  there  is  only  one  gymnasium  instructor  in  the 
state  that  is  doing  ai^ything  with  the  work,  while,  he 
Sf  ys,  we  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  doing  a  very 
fine  job.    The  writer  wrote  to  twelve  (a  very  small 
number)  of  scout  troops  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  not 
in  a  single  case  were  their  leaders  athletic  coaehes* 
However,  nine  of  the  twelve  were  teacheis.  putting 
such  work  in  the  physical  education  department  narrows 
it  down  to  a  very  few  possible  workers. 

Some  of  the  work  of  these  organizations  lends 
itself  readily  to  science,  geography,  history,  and 
sociology*    The  Boy  Scouts  deal  with  health  through 

DIVEKSITY 

sunshine,  nature  study,  camping,  self-government ,  manhood, 
personal  achievement,  patriotism,  Indian  lore,  honor, 
loyality,  usefullness,  courteousness,  kindness  to  animals, 
thrift,  disease,  measureraent  of  distances,  fire  by 
nibbing  sticks,  first  aid  to  injui-ed,  stars,  archery, 

and  wild  life.  ^ 


'    l^y  Scouts  of  America       Ernest  t.  Seton      1910  edition 
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)  Girl  Scouts  attempt  to  be  helpful,  loyal,  trust- 

worthy, courteous,  to  observe,  be  friends  to  animals, 
clean,  home  makers,  study  nature,  first  aid,  patriotism, 

GIRL  SCOJT      cellars,  kitcxiens,  stoves,  flreless  cookerc,  ice  chests, 
AIMS 

home,  germs,  flies,  mosquitos,  water  supply,  ways  of 
removing  stains,  manners,  table  pieparation,  and  cooking, 
nursing,  burns,  scalds,  sunbum,  frostbite,  v/ounds,  life 
saving,  rescue  work  in  case  of  fire  or  water,  poisons, 
©ye  care,  plants,  toadstools,  snakes,  stars,  hiking, 
camping,  birds,  fish,  and  the  compiiss.  ^ 

Cauipfli'e  Girls  attempt  to  seek  beauty,  give  service, 
pui'sue  knowj ledge,  be  trustvjort  iy,  be  healthy,  glorify 
work,  and  be  happy.    The  purpose  is  to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  Ideals  of  the  home,  to  show  that  the  common 

CAMPFIRE 

A  BIS  things  of  life  are  the  chief  means  of  beauty,  romance, 

and  adventuie;  to  aid  in  the  forming  of  habits  for  health, 
to  devise  ways  of  measuring  and  creating  standards  of 
women's  work,  to  learn  team  work,  to  help  girls  to  serve 
the  community,  to  restore  the  Intixaate  relationship  of 
mothec'  and  daugiiter,  and  to  develop  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing  of  economic  relationship  with  which  womer  come  in 
contact.  ^ 


1:  Official  Handbook,  Scouting  for  Girls,  4th  Ed.  F'bO.  1923 
2:    The  Book  of  the  Garapflre  Girls,  ord  Kd.  1913 
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The  aims  of  these  clubs  in  normal s  chools  read 
as  follows,  "This  club  is  to  teach  young  men  how  to 
lead  boys  in  extra  eurricula  activities.    The  v;ork  is 
centered  around  a  definite  program  of  scout  activities. 
AIM  IN  Men  v/ho  have  finished  this  work  successfully  ar-e  prepared 

SCHOOL  to  take  charge  of  a  Boy  Scout  troop.    The  National  Head- 

quarters of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  grants  a  certificate 
for  thiS   work."  ^ 


A  letter  from  i^ew  Mexico  read  in  part,  "A  number  of 
superintendents  and  communities  are  now  recognizing  the 
value  of  boys'  work  in  relation  to  the  v/ork  of  the  public 
NEW  MEXICO        school.    They  are  asking  that  the  young  men  who  teach  in 
their  schools  be  prepared  to  handle  boys'   groups  such  as 
Scouts,  Hi  Y,  and  similar  organizations.     Because  of  this 
tendency  our  clubs  attempt  to  prepare  scoutmasters  and 
make  the  members  better  able  to  do  the  desired  work  in 
communities . " 

A  Minnesota  Teachers  College  says,  "The  Boy  Scout 
movement,  similar  organizations  for  girls,  including  the 

MINNESOTA 

Girl  Scouts,  the  Campfire  Girls,  the  Girl  deserves,  are 
developing  in  all  progressive  communities.    Teachers  add 
much  to  the  value  of  their  services  if  they  are  prepared 

Ij  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1929,  Pa-e  22 
St.  Cloud,  I'iinnesota 
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to  direct  such  groups •    Special  work  Is  provided  for 
both  foen  and  women,  headed  by  local  or  national  loaders 
in  these  fields." 

Fran  Kentucky  we  read,  "This  club  is  intended 
for  those  interested  in  becoming  scoutmasters  and  for 
all  those  interested  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
scout  training*    It  is  open  to  those  interested  in 
directing  or  leading  clubs  for  children  or  adults. 
Topics  taken  up  are  the  study  of  specific  community, 

KENTUCKY 

practical  scout  requirements,  signaling,  knot  tying, 
nature  lore,  woodcraft,  caiiipcraft,  firdt  aid,  and 
games."         The  sarae  school  offers  a  new  course  for 
women,  "Clubcraft.    Girl  Scouts,  Gampfire  Grirls,  and 
wood  craft  organizations.    This  course  includes  the 
theory  of  club  work  and  recreation  in  general.  The 
activities  are  emphasized  in  hiking,  filing,  games, 
dances,  stories,  work,  and  picnics."  ^ 

Of  the  two  above  mentioned  activities,  the  club 
t)  work  sounds  very  much  raore  practical. 

Although  the  writer  found  more  material  in  this 

1:    State  Teachers  Colle;"e  Quarterly  Bulletin,  #4,  Series  25 
Vinona,  Minnesota  1929,  Page  14 

2:    Eastern  Kentucky  ivoview,  vol.  2S,  #1.    1929,     page  125 
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activity  than  almost  any  other,  the  nature  of  the  work 
is  clearly  shown  above,    ^t  is  educational,  strictly 
professional,  and  alms  not  to  have  a  scout  patrol,  or 
a  Caiapfire  organization  but  to  develop  leaders  in  these 
fields,    rio  club  could  have  a  better  aim  in  a  teacher- 
training  Inst i tat ion. 


r 
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COUHTT  Y  LIFE  CLUB. 

Out  in  the  middle  and  far  west,  there  is  another 
club  that  ifi  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  -  the  Country 
Life  Club.    This  is  a  national  organization  headed  by 

WESTERN 

ACTIVITY         the  American  country  Life  Association  of  I^ew  York  City* 
This  past  year  tiie  organization  is  to  have  its  tv/elfth 
annual  conference  at  Iowa  State  College.    It  has  forty- 
four  branch  clubs  in  the  noimal  schools  of  the  country. 

Scxne  valuable  inf oriiiation  was  obtained  frora  a  report 
of  Dr»  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  of  the  Vtisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture,  Chairman  of  the  iitudent  A.dvisoiy  Coiiunlttee. 
AIMS        Parts  of  this  /eport  read  as  follows  and  give  ue  many 
of  its  aims  and  the  doings  of  the  smaller  units.  "One 
of  the  most  Lmportant  activities  sponsored  by  this 
organization  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  series  of 
programs  broadcasted  each  Satui»day  evening.    This  serie« 
of  lural  progimis  was  raade  possible  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  owner  of  the  station.    The  organization  has  also 
conducted  through  students,  ccannunity  surveys,  aiid  It 
seeks  to  be  of  sei'vice  to  rural  neighborhoods  and 
communities  by  supplying  speakers  and  other  types  of 
entertainnient  upon  occasions. 
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"Several  joint  meetings  with  the  county  granges 
in  adjoining  coimties,  plays  given  by  students, 
picnics,  with  appropriate  oftat  of  door  programs  of 
activities,  raotor  trips  to  Valley  Forge,  regular 
meetings  twice  a  month,  at  which  titnes  worthwhile 
social  and  literary  programs  are  given. 

"Regular  meetings  every  other  Monday  night. 
Meeting  presided  over  by  a  different  student  each 
night;  alv.ays  infomal  except  one  meeting  which, 
because  of  inviting  so  many  outsiders  and  use  of 
moving  pictures,  necessitates  the  use  of  auditorium. 
Usually  the  meetings  start  with  a  shoi't  musical  program 
including  group  singing  led  by  regularly  appointed 
song  leaders  fran  the  group.    Forty-five  to  fifty 
minutes  are  given  over  to  the  speakei*  of  the  evening. 
All  meetings  «lose  with  a  social  hour  during  which 
students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  speaker 
or  visit  with  one  another.    Light  refi»eshraents  are 
served.    Average  attendance  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
five.    During  the  cotton  picking  vacation  of  mral  schools 
in  the  fall,  raany  mral  teachers  coine  back  to  meetings. 
Our  iQotto»  "once  a  member  of  our  rural  club  alvja^s  a 
membei"."  ^ 

1:    Report  for  Student  Section;  Tv/elfth  Annual  Conference 

American  Country  Life  Association,  Iowa  State  College, 
October  17-20,  1929,  by  Dr..  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick. 
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Some  of  the  aims  reported  in  this  report  were 
"To  dignify  r-ural  life",'%o  stimul&te  interest  in 
iTiral  social  problems",  "To  develop  initiative  and 
ability  in  rural  leadership",  "To  study  mre.!  con- 
ditions and  poflfiibilities",  "To  improve  mral  life", 
"To  labor  in  order  that  the  country  may  be  a  more 
satisfactory  place  to  live  and  work  in".  ^ 

A  letter  frcMa  Ohio  says,  "our  club  is  open  to 
the  entire  student,  body.    It  is  conducted  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  liational  iiociety.    An  attempt 
is  made  to  find  the  best  way  for  prospective  teachers 
OHIO  to  develop  cominunity  interests  and  foster  the  growth 

of  wholesome  school  sentiment  in  rural  centers*  The 
regular  programs  are  given  by  the  club  members  who 
hHve  investigated  some  interesting  phase  of  country 
life*    Speslcers  in  rural  life  subjects  appear  before 
the  club  from  time  to  tiaie." 

An  Oregon  Club  reports,  "The  purpose  of  this 
•organization  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  con- 

OREOON 

ditions  and  problems  of  rural  life.    Membership  in  the 
club  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  school  who  are 

1:    Report  for  Student  Section;  Twelfth  Annual  Conference 

American  Country  Life  Association,  Iowa  ^tate  College, 
October  17-20,  1929,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick 
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Interested  and  who  are  willing  to  help  carry  on  the 
club  work.    It  is  understood  that  students  majoring 
in  hural  Education  be  active  members,  programs 
consist  of  topics  related  to  the  rural  ccxanninity  and 
school.    Outside  speakers  ai-e  often  obtained.    v,e  also 
have  social  meetings  as  a  part  of  our  activities.  Our 
club  Kieets  twice  a  month  and  is  a  member  of  the  l^ational 
Organization. " 

A  Michigan  Bulletin  reads,  "Students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  ^oiral  Education  and  other  students  who  may 
desire,  meet  two  evenings  each  month  for  social 

MICHIGiUJ 

recreation,  debates,  special  repoi'ts,  Sdid  free  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  related  to  the  educational,  industrial, 
and  social  life  of  ruial  communities,    opportunity  is 
afforded  for  parliamentary  practice,  occasionally 
addresses  are  made  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  leaders 
in  rural  education.    This  work  is  emphasized  by  lectures 
given  on  Rural  Progress  liay,  and  by  national  leaders  in  the 
study  of  rural  life,    jfrovision  is  also  made  in  the  club 
for  students  to  consider  elementary  research  studies  in 
cooperation  with  the  i^ational  Country  Life  Club." 

1:    V.estem  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vol.  24,  #4 
Kala-  iazoo,  Michigan  1929        Page  37 
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This  club,  like  many  others,  is  becoming  intra 
mural.    Many  schools  are  now  giving  courses  in  rural 
education  and  take  up  problems  concerning  niral 
coramunities.    The  professional  value  of  this  organi- 
zation is  very  marked.    One  girl,  out  in  i^orth  Daitota, 

CBEDIT 

reported  that  the  club  as  a  group  ''visits  two  small 
towns  dui'ing  the  year,  stop  in  the  country  store, 
visit  the  scnool,  mid  twice  in  the  last  two  years  the 
grange  has  held  open  meetings  in  which  vve  met  many  of 
the  rural  people  and  listened  to  thera  discuss  educational 
problems.    It  was  very  valuable  to  us  as  an  "eye-opener" 
to  many.    I  think  it  was  of  value  to  the  people  as  well 
as  us.**    The  tiational  Organization's  influence  is  evident 
in  all  the  programs.    If  more  extra  aiural  activities  could 
be  made  as  practical  as  this  the  influence  of  the  Norraal 
School  would  be  the  strongest  force  for  good  in  the  country* 
Homal  Schools  would  need  no  advertising;  legislatures 
would  be  more  generous,  and  communities  would  turn  to  these 
institutions  for  leadership. 
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Educational  clubs  are  one  of  the  later  activities 
to  enter  the  extra  imiral  field.    This  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  nonnal  schools  and  a  building  up  of  educational 
departments.    These  clubs  are  veiy  diversified,  due  to 
the  broad  field  opened  up  by  education.    The  program  of 
the  educational  clubs,  as  a  group,  are  professional. 
This  program  turns  more  to  community  welfare  and  the 
relation  of  the  school  and  teacher  to  the  activities  of 
the  town#    Ideals  and  ethical  relations  of  teachers 
have  a  prominent  part  in  the  program.    /-,n  effort  is 
made  to  make  the  work  of  the  teacher  a  true  profession. 

The  primary  clubs  are  attempting  to  interest  the 
communities  in  kindergartens  and  cooperate  with  wcHnan's 
clubs  along  this  line*    Boy  cicouts,  and  Gariipfire 
organizations  are  studied  so  as  to  develop  leaders  in 
these  fields.    The  general  teiidency  is  to  make  this  \vork 
a  part  of  the  physical  education  department,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  much  broader  field  will  eventually  open 
which  will  take  in  all  the  students  of  the  school.  The 
country  life  club,  headed  by  a  national  organiz  tion,  is 
doing  fine  work  in  the  west.    'Hie  general  idea  of  this 
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club  is  to  Interest  students  in  small  community  work 
and  to  Improve  the  schools  In  mral  towns,    as  this 
is  a  growing  organiz  tion,  much  good  will  eventually 
be  derived. 
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CilAPTEIv  VII. 
ATHLETICS 


A  president  of  one  of  the  great  universities 
recently  said  that  athletics  in  the  colleges  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crowd  watching  the  games 
in  the  stadiiwns  rather  than  for  the  pl&>'ers.  The 
nineteen  tv.enty-nine  Carnegie  report  clainied  that 
many  of  the  colleges  were  subsidizing  players  so 
they  could  have  a  strong  team.    This  was  done  partly 
by  alunini,  but  also  by  the  college  in  giving  athletes 
scholarships,  preference  in  available  positions,  and 
often  times  easy  jobs  with  good  pay.    The  great  demand 
for  winning  tearas,  by  the  alumni  and  student  body,  had 
forced  amateur  teams  to  be  strengthened  by  semi-pi-of essional 
players  {to  put  it  lightly).    The  college  administrators 
seeing  the  advantages  in  teams  for  ^ood  advertiseraent 
have  said  nothing  or  only  frowned  at  the  practice.  This 
degeneracy  of  sport  has  been  gradual  for-  sports  in  colleges 
ere  an  old  institution  dating  back  fifty  years  in  some 
cases.  1 

Athletics  in  nomal  schools  are  rather  new  inovations. 
These  schools  have  been  women's  institutions.    T^e  numc>er 
of  men,  until  i^cently,  has  been  small.    Some  of  the  nonual 

1;    The  Cfimegie  FoundaticMn  for  the  Advancement  of  'xoaching 
Bulletin  r23  1929 
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achools  aiid  teachers  colleges  have  looked  to  the 
acedaniic  colleges  for  advice  and  leadership  in 

ACTIVITY 

NOTMAL      athletics,    ikanj  Nornial  School  administrators  have 
SCH  001^ 

seen  the  advertising  possibilities  in  drawing  more 
students  and  also  in  calling  public  attention  to 
the  school.     It  see.  s  that  these  schools  are  not 
profiting  in  many  cases  by  the  mistakes  of  their 
older  brothers  in  the  educational  field.  Already 
the  chief  aim  of  the  school  team  is  to  win  garries 
and  use  it  for  an  sdvertiseraent .    To  get  a  strong 
athlete  to  come  to  their  school  is  considered  very 
desirable  and  applauded.    Tnls  spirit  can  easily 
be  detected. 


"The  College  is  a  member  of  the  ^**inn9Sota  Junior 
and  Teachers  College  Athletic  Conference  and  participates 

BAJiGEhS 

OF  in  football,  basketball,  and  track.    The  football 

schedule  last  fall  Included  six  games.    Last  fall 
.inona  won  the  football  chaiapionship  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Conference  and  tied  for  the  iitate  title. 
In  baaketball  the  varsity  teari  has  several  times  been  the 
runner  up  for  honors  in  the  Conference  and  last  year, 
1928-1929,  the  team  won  the  iitate  Championship."  Evidently 


<0 


(• 
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this  school  did  not  do  as  \vq11  in  track  for  it  says, 
'*With  two  or  three  iueeta  with  neighboring  institutions, 

track  and  field  contests  are  included  in  the  spring 

....  ,,1 
activities." 


"Kent  State  College  raaint&ins  the  usual  teaais  in 
the  niajox'  spoits  of  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
OHIO  and  track,     in  addition,  some  miiioi-  spoits  as  swiaiming, 

tennis,  and  wrestling  have  been  lepresented  by  taams* 
?<ith  the  exception  that  the  college  I'eserves  the  right 
to  play  first  year  men,  eligibility  ingles  are  those  of  the 
Ohio  Conference,     in  major  sports  during  19i;i8-19£;9,  twenty- 
games  were  won,  tv/o  tiea,  ana  foui'teen  lost,    iiuch  teams 
as  Oberlin,  western  i.eserve,  iikron,  bhio  i»orthein, 
Wesleyan,  v,oostei',  Baldwin,  Hirsia  and  othei^s  wei'e  played." 
This  is  followed  by  next  year's  football  schedule. 


"Strong  athletic  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball  for  men  ana  basketball  for  wcmen,  have 
been  maintained  at  the  i^ionnal  i:>chool.    ihe  uiarked  in- 
POOft  AIM    crease  in  enrolliaent  at  the  school,  especially  in  Lhe  case 
of  men,  has  iiad  the  effect  of  strengtht!ning  very  decidedly 
all  fonns  of  athletics.    All  athletic  tea.as,  as  well  as  tbe 

1:     State  'xeacaers  College  Quarterly  j^A,  Series  26    Pajge  14 
V.  inona,  i/iinnesota  1929-1950 

2:    Kent  State  College  Bulletin,  1929-1930      Page  45 
Kent,  Ohio 
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work  of  physical  physical  education,  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  two  faculty  coaches, 

'^'/iith  a  large  number  of  yoimg  men  in  prospect 
foi"  the  coming  year,  Albion  has  the  promise  of 
unusually  strong  teams,    j'-oung  men  and  women 
graduating  from  high  school,  who  are  «rspocially 
strong  in  athletics,  have  an  excellent  chance  in 
making  the  teams  at  the  r^OL-nial,  and  are  thei'©  given 
the  opportunity  of  playing  in  trie  southern  Idaho 
Conference  games ^ 

"The  school  made  a  good  showing  in  ccanpotitive 
athletics*    The  boys  dia  creditably,  winning  more 
than  half  their  games  in  football  and  basketball* 
The  girls  won  the  iitate  Champsionship  in  basketball 
a  year  ago  and  again  triis  year«" 

"The  Kornaial  School  in  the  past  year  has  practically 
dominated  the  Athletic  championship  of  the  Vfillamette 
MISSISSIFi I    Valley  Conference.    The  disbanding  of  that  conference 

now  leaves  in  permanent  possession  of  the  Kormal  School, 
the  lion's  share  of  the  Gteampionship  trophies.    Ihe  Nomal 

Ij     State  Normal  School  bulletin      1929-1930      Page  41 
Albion,  Idaho 
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School  now  holds  the  Championship  Football  Cup,  the 
$  Championsnip  Basketball  Cup,  the  Chaj-apionshlp  Baseball 

Cup,  and  the  Championship  Tennis  cup,    i^o  chainpionship 
cups  are  awarded  in  boxing  and  vfrestllag,  but  these 
sports,  along  with  archery  and  swimming  are  enjoyed 
by  the  men  students  of  the  '-Oregon  Normal  School*  The 
disbanding  of  the  V.illaniette  Valley  Conference  gives 
the  Normal  School  an  even  larger  field  in  vsftiich  to 
branch  out,  and  even  with  the  enlarging  program,  the 
outlook  in  athletics  is  very  bright*"  ^ 

The  above  quotations  which  ai^e  samples  th.nt  can 
be  easily  duplicated  many  times,  shows  a  tendency  at 
least  towGi'd  the  wrong  dii^ction.    The  presidents  of 
the  colleges  ore  deploring  the  situation  in  their  schools, 
WRONG  ROAD      and  nomal  school  heads  should  lot  the  college  experiences 
show  theiTi  the  road  to  taice.    It  will  be  deplorable  to 
have  the  athletic  craze  get  a  foothold  in  the  teachers 
professional  institution,    i^ot  only  in  this  over  emphasis 
in  the  colleges,  but  college  prepared  coaches  nave  passed 
it  on  to  irany  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country.     It  is 
^  only  by  strong  organization  of  headmasters,  as  in  Massa- 

chusetts, that  nolds  this  rivalry  and  overemphasis  in  any 
kind  of  control,  and  even  in  this  state  it  often  breaks 

1:     Oregon  i>tate  Noi-mal  fiandbook,  1929-1950      Page  13 
konmouth,  Oregon 
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the  harness  axid  I'uns  wild.    Dlruiet  ¥;ell  says  that  '*th© 
predominarice  of  sports  in  schools,  in  the  na;  lonal  life, 
in  the  press,  not  only  crowds  out  wiat  is,  or  should  be, 
more  important  but  it  creates  an  atuosphej'e  in  which 
these  iiiiportaiit  things  are  made  to  appear-  superfluous."  ^ 

The  CaiTiegie  report  says,  "The  boasted  'educational 
values*  of  athletics  as  they  exist  today  leave  much  to 
be  desired.    The  educational  advantages  that  flow  from 
intor-college  contests  are  principally  by-products • 

CARMEGIE 

liKPOnT       Those  which  result  from  intramural  athletics  ai-e  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  v,/idespread  as  tiiey  could  and  should  be 
made.    It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  corapai-atively  high 
incidence  of  fatalities  aixd  injuiies,  athletics  tend 
to  confer  liiuch  physical  benefit  upon  participants.  On 
the  other  hai'id,  hov,ever,  strong  may  be  the  conviction 
tiiat  they  inculcate  or  increase  in  young  men  courage, 
initiative,  snd  other  moral  qualities,  this  reraains  to 
be  scientifically  established,    koi'e  than  a  dec  are  ago 
it  Y/as  pointed  out  that  excessive  desii^  for  victory  has 
deprived  us  of  one  of  the  most  iinportant  educational 
advantages  of  athletics,  since  coaching  frc»n  the  side  lines 
removes  from  the  players  the  essential  quality  of  initiative* 

1 :    Abb©  Dinnet         The  Art  of  Tli inking      Page  61 
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The  amount  of  independent  or  IncUvidual  thinking  on  the 
part  of  a  college  at&lete  which  modern  methods  of 
athletic  coaching,  and  in  mfiny  instances  supervision  in 
managemont ,  induces  is  minimal.    If  the  theory  be 
adopted  that  education  consists  in  the  pupil's  experiences 
a  of  situations  as  s.itnilar  as  possible  to  those 

he  will  encounter  in  after-school  life,  the  notion  that 
our  college  athletics  are  *  education'  falUl  miserably 
to  pieces.    Tested  by  this  standard,  physical  education 
to  the  extent  that  it  includes  many  branches  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  has  little  value.    I'luch  the  saaja 
is  true  with  reference  to  those  intramural  sports  in 
which  interest  and  participation  are  grounded  in 
compulsion  to  obtain  credits  for  the  degree."  ^ 

Ij    Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
Bulletin  ;  23      1929  Pago  oOO 
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The  normal  school  he&d,  after  reading  such  an 
f  Indictment,  which  we  have  to  admit  is  very  close  to 

the  facts  of  the  case,  may  well  pause  and  check  a 
tendency  in  his  own  school  which  will  be  overwhelming 
if  it  once  gets  out  of  hand.    At  the  present  time  high 
school  coaches  are  ccxning  frcxn  the  colleges.     If  the 
normal  school  can  develop  the  teacher  type  of  coach, 
the  one  that  sees  athletics  in  their  true  light,  then 
a  now  field  will  be  readily  opened  to  nonnal  graduates. 
It  is  a  question  v/hether  the  "effort  is  worth  i;he 
candle" • 

However,  tnis  is  only  half  the  story  of  ataletics 

in  normal  schools.    There  is  a  silver  lining  which  looks 

hopeful.    If  v;e  keep  in  mind  that  normal  schools  are 

NORMAL  professional  institutions  and  fiat  inter-school  athletics 

SCHOOL 

AIM  of  the  intense  ccsnpetitive  type  have  no  place,  v;e  mast 

admit  that  some  types  of  sports  have  value.    The  best 
work  is  done  in  intramural  sports.    The  idea  of  athletics 
for  all  is  well  developed  in  some  schools.    This  movement 
began  to  be  heard  throughout  the  country  in  about  1910, 
^  the  time  the  Club  movement  originated,    as  this  was  the 

period  in  which  the  normal  school  started  to  expand,  it 
was  natural  that  this  idea  would  be  inculcated  into  their 
system. 
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The  aims  ol  athletics,  hs  seeii  Tvoin.  tne  educational 

standpoint,   ar©  that  they  should  develop  wealthy  bodies, 

school  loyalty,  better  scholastic  work,  development  of 

OTHER         play  instinct,  courage,  .-^roup  te^ra  vork,  obedience, 
AIMS 

unselfishness,  persistence,  sportsmanship  and  leadership. 
The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  to  show  hov/  these  things 
may  be  developed  in  elementary  end  secondary  education. 
Unless  students  have  already  developed  in  sane  degree 
all  or  a  part  of  the  above  aims  it  is  doubtful  if  much 
can  be  acccHnplished  in  the  individual  after  he  has  left 
hif^  school. 

In  the  nomal  gchools  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 

develop  sports  in  the  right  sense.  However,  the  aim  is 

POSSXft^  not  clearcut.    Intra^Tural  epof^ts  too  often  are  for  ad- 

EILri?IES 

rninistrative  purposes  rathe.v  than  professional.  Keep 
the  atudent  busy  and  out  of  mischief.     ''I'ork  off  that 
extra  energy'."  is  he^rd  too  often.    /.  large  percentage 
of  teachers  could  play  fin  irrportent  part  in  elementary 
school  end  secondary  school  sports  if  they  had  a  little 
experience  to  fall  back  on.    I-^any  ^all  schools  do  not 
expect  expert  athletic  coaches.    These  schools  need  only 
guiding  and  leadership  on  the  part  of  some  teacher,  or 
better,  group  of  teachers. 
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All  the  nomel  schools  of  tho  countries  have 
co^arses  in  plays  and  games.    This  is  compiilsoi'y  and 
is  given  generally  for  two  years.    Somehow  it  does 
PIAYS  AIID      not  worlc  oat  es  v;ell  as  it  should.     Often  a  super- 
intendent  is  surprissed  if  he  finds  the  teacher  out 
on  the  playgroiind  with  the  pupils  at  recess  or  at 
noon.    It  is  the  unusual  teacher  that  does  this. 
The  complaint  is  that  the  pupils  do  n.ot  v/ish  them 
to.    The  pupil  does  not  wish  the  teacher  to  dominate 
the  playground,  but  experience  shows  that  they,  like 
guiding  where  they  can  be  the  leadei-s.    In  the  classroom 
of  plays  and  games  tho  teacher  so  dominates  that  the 
pupils  who  are  to  be  teachers  carry  on  the  same  spii-it 
in  turn.     It  is  a  case  of  poor  pedago(i;y#    The  same  thing 
is  true  in  the  intrarnural  sports,  too  much  teacher 
vdominat ion .    Lets  see  what  some  of  the  other  noi'mal 
schools   ai'e  doing  along  better  lines. 

"The  girls  Athletic    ssociation  is  one  of  the  active 
organizations  of  the  institutions.    Onder  i1»  supervision, 
sports  of  all  kinds  are  enjoyed  and  recognition  is  given 
for  active  participation  in  all  wholesome  recreation. 
Membership  in  and  awards  of  the  Association  may  be  earned 
by  any  girl  students  in  the  school  who  ccsnply  with  the 
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regulations  as  follows; 

Admission  to  membership  for  100  points 

A  E/'onze  \thletic  pin  for  400  points 

A  Gold  Athletic  pia  for  600  points 

A  Sweater  for    900  points  earned 

in  two  years. 

Points  are  given  for-  field  hookey,  soccer,  basketball, 
and  volley  ball.    Tournaments  are  held  in  field  hockey, 
succer,  and  volley  ball.    Tennis  is  also  participated 
in."  ^ 


"a  strong  program  of  intramaral  athletics  is 
provided  at  Kent*     It  is  the  aim  to  have  each  member 
of  the  student  body  take  some  part  in  this  work  as  fnr 
as  it  is  possible  lo  do  so."  ^ 


"li.very  possible  encourageraent  is  given  to  clean 
athletics  of  all  kinds.    Both  intramural  and  outdoor 
intercollegiate  games  are  played*    The  desire  is  to 
bring  as  many  students  as  possible  into  active 
participation  in  the  games,    ijaple  grounds  are  provided 
for  all  sports*    The  aim  of  the  Athletic    ssociation  is 
to  prcMinote  inter-est  in  gymnastics  and  athletics  as  a 


1:    Central  State  Teachers  College  iiulletin.  Series  III, 
Stevens  ioint,  ■  isconsin  1929  Page  23 

2:    Kent  State  i^omal  College  Bulletin,  Kent,  Ohio  1929 

Vol*  16,  #1      Page  55 
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meaiiS  of  advancing  physical  efficiency,  scholarship, 
arid  good  fellowship.    Students  have  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  skill  in  such  activities  as  tennis,  volley 
ball,  baseball,  sv/iimning,  and  to  take  part  in  inter- 
class  contests.    The  Association  also  has  a  hiking 
squad,"  ^      '^'^is  Institution  is  the  only  one  that 
I'cquires  only  one  year  of  physical  education* 

"The  V,'onien's  Athletic  sssociation  is  based  upon 
a  point  system  and  is  open  to  ell  students.  Those 
who  gain  one  hundred  points  are  av;arded  the  Association 
insignia .    A-fter  membership  hr-iS  been  gained  other 
rewards  are  given.    Sports  classes  in  soccer,  hockey, 
volley  ball,  basketball,  baseball,  wnd  track  are 
organized  end  intramural  tournaments  are  held, 

**';;hile  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Association  is  to 
develop  athletic  ability  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
purpose.    To  win  trophies  one  nuat  not  only  show 
athletic  ability,  but  most  observe  also  Lhe  mles  of 
health,  and  hygiene,  must  take  part  in  a  reasonable 
nuinbei-  of  school  activities,  and  must  attain  a  good 
standard  of  scholarship." 

1:     Sara  Houston  State  Teachers  College  bulletin,  1929,  Page  25 
Hunts ville,  Texas 

2s    Kansas  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vol,  24,  ^7 •  1929 
Pittsburg,  Kansas  page  52 
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A  Georgia  school  approaches  even  closer  to  our 
ideal  for  it  says,  "The  college  does  not  over  emphasize 
athletics  in  any  form*    Neither  does  it  think  that 
athletics  are  a  nuisance  and  a  hindrance  to  scholarship. 
QEOIGIA         /my  organization  that  has  charge  of  students  for  twentyi^* 
four  nours  of  the  day  must  make  provision  for  their 
physical  development  as  well  as  their  mental  and 
spiritual  growth.    Ve  have  found  that  competitive 
athletics  are  by  far  more  effective  than  formal 
gymnastics.    The  law  of  the  ^tate  of  Georgia  reqi ires 
physical  education  and  physical  ti'aining  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.    '  e  are  preparing 
teachers  for  these  schools,    •  ach  student  is  given 

work  in  physical  education,  and  if  they  take 
the  proper  amount  of  exercise  tnat  tennis,  volleyball, 
basketball,  and  baseball  and  other  so-called  competitive 
games,  they  are  not  ^eq  ired  to  take  fortaal  gymnastics, 
calcsthenics,  or  "setting-up'^  exercises.*' 

•  A  somewhat  siinilar  aim  is  brought  out  in  a  Colorado 
school.     "Under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Kecreatlonal 
Activities  attention  is  given  to  physical  welfare  through 
organized  and  infonaal  sports.    Equipment  for  tennis. 

Is     Georgia  liomal  School  Bulletin,  1929      Page  31 
Collegeboro,  Georgia 
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archery,  and  minor  sports  has  beer]  purchased.  The 
Outing  Club  directs  mountain  t^'ips,  picnics,  and 
COLOI'AiDO      excursions  to  places  of  historic  interest.  Football, 
baseball,  and  track  nctivities  w5.11  be  expanded  as 
interest  and  facilities  permit.    All  of  these  are 
desie^ned  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyniont  ar.d  v/ell-being 
of  all  students.    They  will  also  be  used  as  media  for 
the  develop^.ent  of  leadership  in  recreation  and  of 
coaching  ability  on  the  part  of  hlf^  school  teachers. 
The  program  of  physical  education  includes  in  its  scope 
the  participation  of  every  student  in  some  for-m  of 
activity^    This  progra;!  f^lso  includes  supervision  of 
health  and  living  conditions^    The  physical  exajnination 
by  employod  physiciajis  serves  as  the  basis  for  con- 
structive education  and  training  in  physical  activity 
and  \7ell  boing*"  ^ 

A,  Pennsylvania  school  has  some  fine  alms,  but, 
unfortunately  has  left  out  the  professional  aspect. 
PEKNSYLVANIA      '^Athletic  sports  are  encouraged  as  means  of  pleasant 

recreation,  for  their  value  in  developing  the  body. 


1:    Adams  State  I^omial  School  bulletin,  1929,  Vol.  Ill,  ^1 
Alainosa,  Colorado  Page  65 
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as  a  aourcQ  of  social  and  ethical  cultui-e  and  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  cooperative  enterxjrlse  so 
essential  to  individuals  throughout  life,  When 
athletics  are  so  managed  as  to  develop  determination, 
courage,  self-reliance,  obedience,  and  quickness  of 
decision,  there  is  rmich  to  be  urged  in  their  favor. 
Tennis,  hockey,  basketball,  baseball,  and  football 
aro  ^he  gGiies  most  in  use.    Teams  repre sorting  the 
school  as  v;el].  as  the  various  clssoes  are  chosen  in 
all  the  major  sports  and  are  conditioned  and  trained 
by  the  coach  and  dij-ectors  of  athletics. 

"Athletics  a:"e  not  confined  to  boys  only,  but 
t:ie  girls  are  encouraged  to  participate  In  all  sports, 
and  have  tho  advantage  of  coaching  and  discretion  of 
those  in  charge  of  this  work."  ^ 

It  nrast  not  be  overlooked  that  the  normal  schools 
are  doing  a  great  deal  more  along  athletic  lines  in 
classroom  instruction*    How  valuable  this  is  for  future 
teachers  is  questioned,  for  so  many  make  no  use  of  it 
after  graduation.    This  is  especially  true  with  wcHnen 

1:     atate  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1928        Page  54 
Slippery  i\ock,  rerinsylvania 
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students.    As  in  many  schools  there  is  CHily  one  man 
teacher  he  is  expected  to  do  eorae  coaching,  so  this 
training  is  of  more  value.    To  give  exc^mples  of  the 
classroom  subjects  in  this  field  is  intei-esting,  and 
considering  this  is  in  addition  to  tne  ei-tru  curriculum 
work  along  athletic  lines  the  total  aniount  done  in  this 
field  is  quite  considerable.    Gymnasium  woi'k  f.s  p  {general 
thing  is  required  for  the  whole  pei'iod  of  attendance,  two, 
three,  or  four  years.    A  normal  school  froii  Illinois 
requires  girls  to  cover  such  subjects  as  hockey,  soccer, 
volleyball,  baSKOtball,  baseball,  tennis,  gymnastics 
and  stunts,  track  and  field  sports,  folk  dancing, 
interpretative  dancing,  clog  nmd  character  dancing, 

1 

group  gai-ies,  singing  games,  coachirig,  and  playgr  ounds . 

A  Soutliem  school  reports  that  ''the  aim  is  to  develop 
students  to  teach  physical  training  in  the  grades  and 
2-equired  by  all,  gymnastics,  health  education,  teaching 
of  physical  training  in  grades,  physicel  education  in 
upper  grades,  playground  activities,  physiology,  Danish 
gymnastics,  marching,  personal  hygiene,  playground  super- 
vision, clogging  and  athletic  dancing,  natural  dancing, 
folk  dancing,  and  coaching  hockey,  soccer,  tennic,  baseball 
volley  ball,  field,  and  track." 

1:     Southern  Illinois  State  i^ormal  Bulletin,  1929,  Vol.  25, 
Carbondale,  -Illinois  Page  67 

2:    State  teachers  College  Bulletin    ^^^^  ^V,  #4  1929 
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A  western  school  I'eports  as  required  subjects , 
marching,  gymnastics,  ooxins,  v/restling,  fencing, 
SUBJECTS         Tootball,  basketball,  tennis,  track,  history  of 

physical  education,  hiking,  corrective  v.oik,  folk 
dancing,  clogging,  natuial  dancing,  play&  and  gaiaes, 
hoiae  nursing  and  practice  work  in  schools  •  ^ 

California  repoits  as  follows,  "Coirective  v;ork, 
football,  basketball,  track,  baseball,  boxing,  v/restling, 
swiciiiiing,  tennis,  handball,  golf,  fencins,  first  aid, 
CALIFORNIA      intrsjmiral  sports,  coachii:ig,  natui'al  dancing,  archery, 
singing  games,  rhythrnatics,  folk  dancing,  clogging, 
character  dancing,  formal  gyjanastics,  masaage,  teaching 
of  physical  education,  playground  work,  kinesiology, 

2 

coramunity  recreation,  and  practice  in  practice  school." 


1:    vestem  State  College  Bulletin      1929,  Vol.  XVIII,  #5 
Ounniscai,  Colorado  Pages  91-95 

2:     Fresno  State  Teachers  College,  192S      Pa£:es  lo2-156 
Fresno,  California  • 
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SUMMARY 

To  summarize  the  work  of  the  normal  school  In 
the  athletic  field  we  must  divide  it  into  two  groups, 
tho  intra-sohool  sports  and  the  intranrurel.    The  intra- 
school  sports  are  very  similar  to  the  college  type  — 
a  desire  to  win,  a  desire  to  advertise,  b  desire  to 
attract  students  that  might  go  to  college.  Perhaps 
in  this  day  when  athletic  glory  is  at  its  height  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  this  undesirable  festure,  but  as  time 
goes  on  effort  should  be  made  to  carb  it»    Pji  inter-school 
gome  is  of  little  value  in  a  professional  school.  The 
officials  jiust  be  outsiders,  neutral,  the  captain  ha« 
little  to  soy,  the  game  is  run  from  the  side  lines,  'Ihis 
type  of  garie,  if  v;on,  adds  a  little  pride  in  the  student 
body  tov.ard  the  school,  out  on  the  other  hand  it  takes 
away  all  idea  that  sports  may  have  vocational  value. 
It  discourages  the  student  v^ho  could  handle  small  school 
athletics  but  cannot  malce  the  varsity  squad.    The  general 
idea  dc\''elops  that  only  varsity  men  can  be  coaches.  The 
result  is  that  many  lose  interest  in  the  required  classes 
and  are  never  stimulated  toward  playground  work.  The 
harm  done  is  not  v'crth  tho  good  derived. 
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The  intramural  athletics  have  great  value ♦ 
Beginners  may  enter  the  sport*    The  fair  player  is 
stimulated  and  interested.    Everybody  is  doing  some- 
thing.   The  student  with  the  doctor's  certificate 
stands  out  as  the  "sore  thurib".    The  desire  to  win 
is  present,  but  good  sportsmanship  is  easier  to 
develop  for  the  cry  to  battle  is  not  so  strong •  The 
officials  of  this  sport  are  the  students  themselves, 
who  get  valuable  training.    One  of  the  desired  aims  of 
atnletics  is  to  develop  speed  in  sight  and  decision.  The 
umpire's  v.'ork  is  the  very  best  place  to  develop  this 
skill.    AS  the  seme  people  do  not  play  every  game, 
different  situations  a.'ise  which  have  educational  value 
in  their  Bolution.    '•^'e  have  many  good  winners  in  this 
world,  but  few  good  losers,     Intraiaural  sports  develop 
good  loserr. .    it  gives  an  opportunity  to  develop  real 
coaches.    Coaches  are  notoriously  poor  sportsmen,  m 
feet  intramural  sports  have  the  basis  for  the  solution  of 
the  v/hole  problem.    The  money  which  now  goes  into  inter- 
scholastic  sports,  if  spent  on  intramural  work  would  aooa 
develop  fine  equipment.    It  is  only  in  the  large  schools 
that  athletics  pay.    In  the  smaller  schools  large  sums 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  advertising.    It  is  safe  to 
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say  that  in  the  two  hundred  normal  schools  athletics 
do  not  pay  in  <Hie  hundred  and  fifty.     In  most  cases 
the  money  comes  out  of  the  student  activity  fund.  V.e 
must  get  back  to  the  democratic  principal  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.    A  nation  can't 
live  half  iree  and  half  slave,  neither  can  the  true 
athletic  spirit  be  developed  with  one  half  of  the 
effort  being  desti-oyed  by  the  other  half. 


H.  miiyd'r  c/j<lk 
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M«my  schools  have  aiixiliary  clubs  to  athletics* 

The  latter  clubs  are  the  most  oaiimion.    They  have  no 

professional  value,  Uit  are  sort  of  a  natursl  outgrowth 

of  athletics.    Those  students  good  enough  to  win  their 

letters  group  together  into  a  club,    Ir^  no  school  do 

they  raoet  regularly.    Their  chief  aim  is  to  strengthen 

ttie  rules  so  it  will  be  a  little  hai-nier  each  year  to 

win  the  hi,5hest  athletic  honor  the  school  has  to  offer* 

In  soiae  scnools  they  control  the  appointment  of  manager- 
or 

ship  and  more^iess  politics  develop.     It  has  good 
political  training  possibilities. 


IDAHO 


A  letter  fran  Idaho  says,  "our  organization  is  a 
new  one  and  we  are  not  well  started  as  yet,  iitudents 
earning  their  letter  arc  autoiviutically  nade  i.ienbers, 
V;e  hope  to  be  a  cooperating  force  with  the  athletic 
instructors,  encouraging  clean  spirit  and  from  time  to 
time  suggest  desirable  re.gulations  and  inovations*" 


A  Missouri  club  says,  **^;e  organized  in  1922  after 
a  successful  football  season,    Ve  ai'e  trying  to  make 
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the  school  emblem  mean  more  to  the  school  Bnd  to  en- 
courage wholesome  varsity  sj»orts.    our  school  had  loany 
MISSOUBI  clflfls  teams  but  few  varsity  squads.    Since  oi>r  organ- 

ization has  been  on  the  campus  there  hav*^  'developed 
varsity  teams  in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track, 
and  tennis.      e  also  attempt  to  develop  a  spirit  of 
frntemity  among  our  members*" 

At  the  PCeene,  hew  Hampshire,  Nonaal  School  the 
"K"  Club  is  qnite  stronf;.     It  meets  once  every  nine 
weeks  and  attempts  to  be  a  force  for  good  in  the 
school.    Until  recently  they  controlled  the  question 
of  who  and  what  oipjanizat ions  should  ]-eceive  letters, 
and  had  the  r-iirht  to  give  letters.    Their  best  work  is 
done  in  gettinp;  students  out  to  games  and  taking  charge 
of  Home  Coming  Day  in  the  fall. 

The  Booster  Clubs  are  similar  to  the  Letter  Clube 

BOt^TET\S         but  do  better  work,  being  not  so  selective.    Their  aim 
CLUBS 

is  to  boost  athletics,  but  they  also  attempt  to  boost 
the  school  in  as  many  v/ays  as  possible.    They  have  sort 
or  a  Chamber  of  CoTDnierce  or  ^-otary  Club  spirit. 


k  Kansas  Booster  writes,  "To  be  a  booster  on  our 
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carapus  means  to  belong  to  a  wide  awake  group  v/ho 
sponsor  the  "pep"  progpfeuas  lor  the  echooi»    V/e  are 
KAN&A^  non-fraternal  and  thoroughly  democratic,    iiny  man 

student  is  eligiblo  for  laetabersliip.     In  addition  to 
orgunissing  the  student  Loay  for  systematic  cheering 
at  athletic  games,  this  group  sponsors  special  trains, 
hobo  dfcty,  atunt  fest,  ana  many  other  worthwhile  programs. 
V{Q  Stand  for  clean  spox  tsmanship,  loyal  suppost  of  all 
school  activities,  and  demand  of  their  raenibers  full 
cooperation  with  the  faculty  and  administration  in 
any  program  in  whica  the  group  may  be  interested.  We 
think  we  nave  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  the  men  of 
this  school  havo  developed  a  spiiit  of  loyalty  and 
school  spirit  oecond  to  none." 


ii  Minnesota  organization  wrote,  "\Ue  are  a  new 
organisation  whose  ciiief  aim  is  to  secui^  support  of 
MDiJIESOTA         the  student  body  for  all  the  various  college  activities 
aiid  interests.    j«.il  the  cluos  on  the  campus  designate 
three  members  to  belong  to  this  group*    Ihis  has  tended 
to  join  th<i  varied  groups  into  one  strong  booster 
organization.    Last  year  the  club  gave  the  Gilbert  Sullivan 
light  opera  ''pirtiuea  of  renzaiice '* • '* 
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ARCHERY  CLUBS. 

There  is  another  organization  that  should  be 
mentioned,  the  Archery  Club,    or  all  the  athletic 
organizations,  this  ifi  one  of  the  best.     It  is  a 
VALUE         sjx)rt  that  should  be  encouraged.    Many  schools  have 
it  as  a  part  of  the  RyEuiaslum  activities,  but  only 
six  clubs  were  reported.    Archery  is  a  sport  that 
requires  accuracy,  steadiness,  quick  vision,  and 
coordination  between  eye  and  muscles  .     It  is  a  cleajji, 
quiet  sport  that  anybody  can  participate  in.     In  larger 
cities  it  is  a  growing  sport  and  many  public  parks  have 
a  location  set  aside  for  a  range.    Although  it  might 
stimulate  the  hunting  instinct-,  it  does  not  develop 
"killers".    It  is  a  sport  that  children  like  to  play 
in  the  form  of  Indians,  but  one  also  in  which  adolescent 
youths  develop  considerable  skill. 
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RIFLE  CLUBS. 

The  I'ifle  club  nlso  is  one  ol  the  smaller 

organizations  generally  classed  athletic. 
There  is,  hovvever,  little  to  justify  this  activity. 
JUSTIFIGft  TIOK    Guns  and  the  use  of  the  siiine  are  a  thing  of  tho  pest. 

Guns  have  a  fascination  to  young  people  for  the  same 
reason  tiiat  r&ttlesnakes  and  other  deadly  things  have. 
If  mi^t  develop  a  few  desirable  qualities  such  as 
steadiness  of  arms,  but  there  is  alwoys  the  danger  of 
such  an  activity  developing  the  desir^e  to  kill. 
Hunting  is  good  sport  but  the  tendency  today  is  to 
hunt  with  a  camera  leather  than  a  gun.    The  only 
vocational  value  is  that  a  few  Boy  Scouts  unfortunately 
have  recently  taken  up  this  as  one  of  their  activities. 
A  rifle  club  is  an  indoor  activity  and  does  not  encoura^ 
the  members  to  get  out  in  the  v,oods  fcnd  tr&inp.  Hunting 
does  this  at  least.    Shooting  at  a  target  is  an  expensive 
sport  and  if  care  is  not  taken  of  the  ^:^ns  poor  shooting 
results  very  quickly.    Hitting  the  bull*  eye  depends  as 
much  on  the  accurady  of  the  gun  as  the  accuracy  of  the  eye, 
)  or  the  steadiness  of  the  arm.    A  gun  is  the  instrument  of 

death  and  in  these  days  of  dlsarmaiiient  and  leagues  to  do 
away  with  war  there  is  little  justification  for  such  an 
activity  In  a  professional  educational  institution. 
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SUMMARY 

Athletics  in  normal   schools  arid  tQaohers  colleges 

have  sevoral  aiints  •    j  'rom  the  aurainistration  standpoint 

the  desire  is  to  advertise  the  sciiooi  in  the  state,  to 

ADMIl^IS-  S®*^  more  students,  to  keep  students  busy,  ar/d  to  develop 

TRATIVE 

VIEKPOIST         school  spii-it  •    It  seems  that  the  noXToai  s«;hool  heads,  as 
a  whole,  have  not  seen  the  dangers  that  come  frcan  this 
type  oi  athletics,    'ihey  are  not  profiting  by  the  harm 
that  athletics  have  coused  in  the  academic  colleges. 


On  the  other  hand  tnere  are  nomal  schools  that 
are  headed  in  the  right  direction.    They  realize  that 
athletics  not  over  done  ai^e  desirable  and  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  student  body.    They  see  tae  value  of  intra- 

HiOFESSIONAL 

VIE1i7F0BlT       mural  sports  toid  are  developing  them  to  a  hign  degree. 

Intramural  sports  have  professional  value  to  a  large 
n\iraber  of  graduates.     It  trains  leaders,  has  physical 
value  to  iaany,  develops  coaches  for  smaller  schools, 
develops  a  true  sporting  attitude.    In  fact  it  has  all 
the  good  ciialities  of  varsity  sports  except  in  the  field 
of  advertising.    The  future  of  athletics  is  in  the  field 
of  intramural  spoits  for  the  many,  rather  than  in  varsity 
sports  for  the  few. 
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Other  athletic  clubs  as  Varsity  Letter  clubs. 

Booster  Clubs,  Archery,  f-ifle  Clubs,  Dancing,  Health, 

Life  Snving,  or  1  ed  Gross  Clubs,  physical  Lducatton 

Clubs,  all  have  more  or  less  good  profession':.!  value. 

OTHER         Archery  Clubs  are  something  that  should  be  fostered, 
ACTIVITIES 

the  yiflt  club  something  to  be  discouraged.  Athletic 
associations  vary  in  value,  but  generally  ai^  only 
organizations  in  name  and  are  only  used  to  raise  money 
foi-  sports  in  general.    K^any  intramural  sports  have 
become  classroom  subjects.    This  is  a  promising  thing 
except  that  classroom  activities  are  not  spontaneous 
and  lose  rmich  of  the  effect  desired.    Athletics  in 
normal  schools  are  at  the;  cross  roads  and  very  easily 
they  may  be  s-^ltched  up  the  road  that  tne  academic 
colleges  have  follo\ved,  or  up  the  road  of  success  and 
progress  where  the  seeds  will  beat  fi'uit  a  hundred  fold. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

E^'GLISH  CLUBS 

ir  axtra  curricula  activities  standing  wes 
based  on  heredity  arid  ancient  ancestry  tnis  group 
AOE  OF  v/ould  have  a  high  social  place,  only  being  outclassed 

by  athletic  endeavor,     in  the  colleges  a  hundred  years 
ago  we  iind  declamation  societies  and  literary  clubs « 
One  writer  s^ys,  'The  literary  societies  have  the 
longest  record  oi  activity,  coming  down  x'rom  the 
academies  and  the  eai-ly  colleges."  Jxi  the  Normal 

iichools  the  ancestry  is  not  so  old,  but  very  ear-ly  this 
activity  had  a  standing  in  these  schools. 

The  literary  societies  like  the  educational  and 
the  science  clubs  are  very  diveisiiiea.    Very  seldoia  does 
one  club  wholly  deal  viith  literature,  but  the  progr«aS 
entering  the  iield  oi  oiatory,  dramatics ,  d ebating,  and 
reading,  others  even  include  art  and  music •    A  few,  hop/ever, 
are  purely  literary,  debating,  drejiiatic,  or-  oratory* 
These  organizations  are  often  cultural  in  aim  and  only 
incidently  professional.    The  subjects  studied  have  a 
tendency  to  be  the  mouorn  xuaterial  in  tiiis  field  not  taken 
up  or  only  toucned  upon  in  the  classroom*    The  administrators 
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are  often  partial  to  theao  orgimizaticMis,    It  gives  taae 
to  ti'c  cxtrfi  cnrriculn  ncti^itles.     It  TTtaken  the  publie 
foci  that  &t  legist  i>«rt  of  the  stvident  body  at^  serious 
minded. 


Tlie  purely  litortiry  clubs  ®re  not  popular  in  the 
secondary  echoolis.    Junior  high  atudfirts  r  ro  .T^fiders, 
Thay  r.'^n        t^---'  ag*?  when  the  *'oy  Sco'.it  rer5.es  ere 
LITEl  .'iJ.Y       "devoured".    Ine  nor.Tial  school  literary  clubs  in  their 
reading  strasr.  literature  nore  olapted  to  the  adult, 
n^^-^^^^-co  in  children* Tv  rending  is  nfjcefinn^-?,  but  Yv'hor© 
is  Uiis  guidance  going  to  caao  fron,    1'ho  tencher  cannot 
give  it,  the  rngllsh  readlnr^  lists  on  the  ?fhole  ai'e  di8» 
likod  and  hav..:  littlo  Influ^no^.    In  fnct  in  sorao  schools 
if  a  book  is  on  the  leading  list  children  nx-e  afraid  of 
it  for  it  boors  the  stejup  of      dull  book.    Literary  clubs 
do  not  cator  to  this  trsrininrr  of  tRj*chcrs  in  children's 
boc^s^ 


•Ihe  a  la  of  tho  literary  club  is  ^^oll  stated  in  the 
followlnfT  laanner,    "If  this  club  cultivates  in  the  minds 
A-Dd  and  hoert  of  the  students  who  participate  in  its  activities 

0 

an  ebidinp;  love  for  whet  is  best  in  literatui*e  ejrid  a 
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respect  lor  i.iie  authore  who  have  opened  to  thera  new 
avenues  ol'  thought  and  new  meanings  of  life,  it  v^ill 
have  justified  its  existence."         The  question  rises 
of  just  how  much  justification  is  there  for  a  cultural 
club  in  a  professional  school.    >ionnal  fl'ti^.ools  need 
culture.    There  is  no  better  way  to  obtain  it  than  through 
good  literature  and  biography.     Our  trouble  today  is  that 
this  wave  of  modern  literature,  niuch  of  which  is  "trash" 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.    A  literary  club's  program 
needs  careful  attention  and  ^Idance,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  overbearing  domination.     It  seeras  to  the  writer  that 
literary  clubs  could  spend  sorae  time  on  younger  peoples' 
books  and  attempt  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  the  adolescent 
youth  so  that  they  in  turn  could  be  of  real  help  in  this 
important  activity  in  secondary  schools.    There  is  no 
doubt  a  chance  in  a  four-year  period  to  get  some  valuable 
professional  training  in  this  activity  as  well  as  cultural 
training. 

This  lack  of  vocational  aim  as  brought  out  in  the 
prograras  of  the  societies  in  the  normal  schools  is  very 
evident.    The  cultural  aima  are  well  developed.    A  Penn- 
sylvania student  says,  "our  literary  club  is  very  popular 
and  has  a  membership  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred. 
The  meetings  are  held  every  ^onday  in  the  assembly  hall. 
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The  programs  are,  v/e  think,  excellent,    Maiiy  me-act 
^        plays  are  given  and  also  books  and  poetry  rsad,  This 
club  has  helped  to  develop  many  fine  readers.  The 
greatest  possible  number  of  students  participate  in 
these  programs  so  that  skill  and  ori^rinality  in  program 
building  as  v/ell  as  ease  in  public  appearances,  may  be 
developed,    A  small  fee  is  char.f^ed,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  present  eacli  year  some  of  the  professional 
literary  talent.    This  talent  has  recently  included  the 
English  poet,  A-lfred  ^^oyes;  huth  Draper,  in  her  famous 
character  sketches;  Charles  Pcnn  Kennedy  Players;  the 
artistic  reader  of  ballads,  Sydney  Thompson;  Phidelah 
l  ice  and  Henry  jU,  Southwick,  Dramatic  Interpreters  of 
Boston,  and  E.  H.  Southern,  the  great  American  actor 
in  Lecture  Fecital," 

k  Texas  bulletin  reads,  "The  students  of  this  school 
maintain  six  literary  societies.    The  r-wSn  objective  in 
the  work  of  these  societies  is  to  afford  opportunity  for 

TEXAS 

training  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  story  telling, 
imd  parliamentary  usage,  end  at  the  seme  time  to  afford 
the  membership  of  the  society  that  benefits  of  self-directed 
study  along  the  lines  of  special  interest.    The  societies 
are  entirely  self -governed  though  they  usually  invite  some 
members  of  the  faculty  to  meet  with  them  as  sponsors,  a 


c. 


-  - 


silver  loving  cup  is  av/arded  annually  to  the  young  ladies' 
society  v/hicii  wins  in  Lhe  essay  writing  contest."  ^ 

Prom  Arizona  we  find  a  slightly  diri'erent  type. 

'^Clionien  Literary  ^lociety  limits  its  cieiiioership  to 

twentyt^five  woiaen  whose  purpose  is  to  a^tuuy  art,  literature, 

and  music  in  their  weekly  meetings,    l.ith  them  the  past 

ARIZONA         year  has  been  "All  American  iear"»    k  definite  study  was 

made  of  the  lives  and  works  of  tne  leading  American 

musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  dramatists,  novelists, 

and  poets.    These  studies,  togethdJi'  with  lorraal  caremonial 

meeting,  paitios,  hikes  to  "clionian  l.endevous",  and  the 

annual  camping  trip,  make  up  aii  important  part  of  the 

college  life  of  the  meiabers,   ^d  many  enduring  friendships 

are  developed  thi-ougn  associations  foi-med  in  connection 

2 

with  Clionian  activities*" 

A  letter  from  the  same  institution  says  in  part,  '*V»^e 
have  six  liteiar^  societies  on  the  carapus.    The  Philomathian 
Lit  ere.  ry  Society  of  waich  I  aia  a  member,  consists  of  twsnty- 
fivc  women.    Our  purpose  is  to  study  iitei^ature  and  to 
promote  social  life  among  the  merabei'S.    Our  programs  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  draraa,  old  and  nevx,  which  v;e  read 
and  analyse.    V;e  also  attempt  to  write  original  plays,  many 

1:     Sam  ^^ouston  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1929,  Page  24 
Huntsville,  Texas 

^'     Tempe  State  Teachers  college.  Vol.  41,  f/1.    1926      page  83 
Tempe,  krizona 
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of  which  are  tried  o  it  at  our  ineetings.    Among  the 
dramf tists  studied  have  been  men  such  as  '  ilde, 
Drinkv/ater,  Lady  Gregory,  Lord  Dunsay,  ^oody, 
D'Annunzio,  and  Stuart  alker," 

A  Pennsylvania  school  shows  its  cultural  aim  v/hen 
it  says,  "The  current  Literature  club  proposes  to 

CULTURE 

increase  its  raeraoers*  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
contemporary  literature  as  expressed  in  faodern  poetry, 
biography,  draiaa,  and  fiction*"  ^ 

Anotaer  of  tne  eeuae  type  says,  "There  ar-e  two 
literary  societies,  the  Cunninghara ,  and  the  uffner. 
These  are  an  important  factor  in  trie  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  college.    They  impart  a  strong 
impulse  to  literary  work,  and  bring  the  girls  together 
at  regular  times  for  a  comraon  intellectual  purpose* 
The  literary  societies  aim  pi'imarily  to  promote  a  real 
interest  in  literature  to  afford  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  to  the  members." 

The  English  Club  of  the  v/est  says,  "This  club  is 
open  to  all  students  with  major  and  rainois  in  English, 


1:     State  Teacners  College  tulletin,  1929        Page  52 
BlooiiiSbu  /  g ,  Penna  • 
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meets  on  the  second  and  fourth  V ednesday  afternoons  of 
each  month  at  four  o' clock •  The  aim  of  the  club  is  to 
advance  the  study  of  literature,  to  encourage  creative 

KAHSAS 

writing  and  worthwhile  reading,  and  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  fellowship  among  those  specializing  in  English,  Talks 
and  discussions  are  given  by  the  English  faculty,  members 
of  the  club,  and  people  outside  the  organization.  The 
programs  give  the  student  an  opportunity  foi-  obtaining 
information  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  classroaaf " 

An  Oklahaiia  club  brings  out  a  strong  social  aim  as 
well  as  diversified  literary  aim*     "The  Hammond  iiiterary 
Society  was  organized  in  1923  for  the  pui-pose  of 
promoting  in  fostei'ing  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  hamonious  endeavor  in  public  speaking,  debating, 
oratory,  literature  and  other  forensic  qualities,  fjach 
member  of  the  society  is  given  an  oppot  tunity  to  give 
the  club  his  best.    The  Hfemniond  Literary  Society  is  a 
social  organization  as  v/ell  as  a  forensic.    During  the 
year  numerous  luncheons,  dinners,  and  banquets,  ax-e  neld 
at  which  membei'S  of  tiie  faculty  a.-e  guests  of  honor,  i.ach 
member  of  the  society  is  pledf;ed  to  give  his  whole  suf§>^!^ 

Is    Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Vol.  XXIV,  #7.    Page  55 
Pittsburg,  Kaiisas  1928 
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and  Influence  to  the  advancement  of  the  school  and  his 
own  organization."  ^ 

A  unique  system  is  carried  out  in  this  ^Pennsylvania 
school  to  stimulate  interest*     "opportunity  to  participate 
in  literary  work  is  given  throu^  tht;  two  literary 
societies,  Clionian  and  Philomatrieon •    oreat  rivavly 
exists  between  Clio  aiid  Philo,  and  this  culminates  each 
UNIQUE         year  in  a  big  literary  contest.    Fine  prograius  are 

rendered  weekly  by  these  societies  and  they  assist  very 
materially  in  promoting  sociability  as  well  as  affording 
an  opportunity  to  develop  literary  jLbility.    The  roans 
which  have  these  societies  have  been  redecorated  and  made 
very  attractive."  ^ 


One  of  the  smaller  nonnal  schools  of  the  country 

SlAPiLL  rather  bravely  announces  the  following  pi^ogram.  ''Our 

SCHOOL 

literary  efforts  are  turned  more  towai^  reading  than 
toward  writing.    Two  assembly  periods  each  week  are  given 
over  to  literature  and  current  history.    During  these 
periods  the  Juniors  bring  us  some  fine  bits  of  literature 
in  their  readings  and  the  iieniors  tell  us  world  events. 


1:     Northeastern  State  Teachers  College,  1929      Paf^e  14 

Lahlequah,  Oklahoma 
2:     State  Teachers  College,  1929  Page  52 
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Th«  school  papei',"53ie  normal  Echoes",  has  afforded  those 
with  literary  inclinations  a  place  to  display  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.    The  !4omal  School  notes  which  appear  in 
many  of  the  newspapers  are  v/ritten  by  the  students.  All 
these  bits  of  reading  and  writing  give  impetus  to 
literary  activities  that  we  can  cairy  on  ourselves."  ^ 
Although  these  efforts  are  for  the  improvement  of 
assemblies,  for  advertising  and  for  the  building  up  of 
a  school  pjpiper,  all  more  or  less  the  result  of  the 
adrainistration  using  student  efforts  for  its  ov/n  purposes, 
still  It  is  a  good  beginning  snd  makes  for  student  activity. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  future  in  literary  efforts  in  a 
school  handicapped  by  an  enrollment  of  less  than  fifty. 

A  lather  optomistic  air  is  carried  in  this  message. 
"To  be  progressive  as  well  as  popular  at  j.asten,  one  must 

KENTUCKY 

be  a  Carpediem,  a  periclesian,  an  Excels i or,  a  Utopian, 
a  Cynthian,  or  a  v,ashingtonian.    And  not  until  Vie  has  been 
initiated  can  he  understand  the  magic  in  these  names. 
During  the  big  tenas  auxiliary  societies  are  organized. 
The  literary  societies  stand  for  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  school  life.    It  is  here  that  the  student  finds 
himself  untrammeled  -  where  he  coines  into  his  own.    He  :ias 


1:    Johnson  Konnal  School  Bulletin,  1950  Page  27 
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an  opportunity  for  appearing  in  public.    He  argues, 
dings,  plays,  composes,  r-eads,  and  acts*    He  presides 
at  meetings,  acts  as  secretary,  v/orks  on  committees, 
and  conducts  parliamentary  drills.    And  above  all  he 
forras  friendships."  ^ 

An  unusual  organization  of  the  literary  type 
reports  that  "This  organization  came  into  being  in 
1924 •    Membership  is  voluntary  and  has  steadily  in- 
ONUSUAL         creased  every  year.    It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  high 
class  of  lecreational  reading  to  those  v/ho  desire  it, 
the  books  being  furnished  fraa  tae  small  yearly  fee 
paid  by  each  memoer.    PopRilar  fiction  and  non-fiction 
are  both  included  in  the  collection,  which  at  present 
numbers  over  IbO  volumes.    The  club  is  sponsored  by 
the  Library  department,  the  Librarian  acting  as  faculty 
advisor."  2 


1:    Eastern  Kentucky    eview.  Vol*  XIV,  #5       Page  37  1950 

2:    State  Teachers  College  l^ulletin,  1929        Page  51 
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DEBAl'BiG. 

There  are  many  pwrely  debating  societies  sponsor-ed 
by  the  iiomal  sohools  and  teachers  colleges.  Debating 
has  great  professional  value.    Few  of  the  societies 
emphasize  this  aiin.    The  historic  background  of  this 
activity  dates  back  to  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
ilSTORICAL       the  days  of  Socrates.    In  the  F oman  Forum  and  courts 

oratory  of  a  controvclrsal  nature  was  highly  developed. 
The  Roman  boy  developed  this  ability  during  his  school 
life*    In  the  i<iediaeval  Church  schools  debating  along 
philosophical  lines  reached  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  that  even  today  our  best  scholars  fail  to 
equal  it.    "Tne  debating  method  ca.ne  to  /unerica  by  the 
way  of  church  and  early  colleges  and  became  an  important 
phase  in  the  social  and  literary  societies  which  flourished 
throughout  the  country."  ^    Such  events  as  the  evolutionary 
Vfar,  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  v  ar  encouraged  such 
activities  and  in  those  days  many  high  schools  had  debating 
as  one  of  their  few  extra  curricula  activities. 

Debating  has  many  strong  qualities;  it  overcomes 
nervousness  on  the  platform;  it  gives  drainetic  ability 
in  using  hands,  voice,  and  geatui^es;  it  helps  in  developing 

1:    Roberts  &  Draper      Extraclass  and  Intramural  Activities 
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desirable  mental  habits  as  choice  of  materials, 
memorization,  clearness  of  thought;  develops  sportsman- 

AIMS 

ship,  oral  speach,  parliamentary  law,  and  lastly  a 
cultural  value  in  wide  information  and  research^ 


The  administrator  likes  debating.    Ho  effort  of 

the  student  body  brings  parental  flattery  to  his  ears 

quicker  than  a  successful  debating  team.    The  subjects 

ADiAIKlS«-       used  are  generally  of  public  inter-est*    The  newspapers 
TRATIVE 

VIEWPOUiT        report  such  events  liberally.    It  brings  the  school  into 
the  liiaelight  through  scholastic  chan-'els  that  please  the 
tax  payers.    This  has  been  a  disadvantage  on  the  whole* 
The  tendency  has  been  to  develop  one  good  team  and  let  it 
debate  as  often  as  possible.    Only  a  few  students  have  the 
advantage  of  its  educational  values.     In  fact  as  only  three 
or  four  participate  it  narrows  it  down  to  such  a  small 
number  that  its  advantages  to  the  whole  student  body  are 
small.    Before  the  ''  orld  '  ar  little  v/as  being  done  along 
the  debating  line  in  any  schools  of  this  count i*y.  Great 
credit  should  go  to  l  ates  College  in  Maine  for  reviving 
this  activity.    Their  trip  to  Europe,  of  a  few  years  back, 
caught  the  public  fancy  and  since  that  day  debating  has 
revived  md  once  more  is  back  in  favor,     it  seems  that  the 
hjrmal  schools  as  a  whole  are  falling  back  into  the  bad 
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practice  of  developing  only  debating  tesuas.    Few  debating 
clubs  have  broadened  their  scope  so  as  to  not  only  have  a 
varsity  squad  but  also  club  activities  that  take  in  large 
nurabers*    Very  few  of  the  debating  societies  of  i^omal 
Schools  have  the  professional  aim* 

At  Keene  i^omal  School  in  Keene,  I^ew  Hampshire,  the 

Forum  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  organizations  on 

the  campus.     Its  membership  is  composed  of  those  interested 

KEENE,  in  debating  and  extetiporaneous  speaking*    The  aim  of  this 

NEW  HALiP- 

SHIFJE      club  is  to  develop  an  interest  in  debating,  to  develop 

the  ability  to  debate,  and  to  develop  coaches  for  debating 
teams*    This  society  meets  twice  a  month  and  at  each  meeting 
a  debate  is  held*    The  program  varies  in  that  some  of  these 
debates  are  organized  and  know  weeks  in  advance,  both  sides 
preparing  material*    Students  act  as  judges  and  chairmen. 
After  the  debate  students  from  the  floor  add  their  bit* 
At  other  meetings  the  subject  is  not  announced  until  the 
night  of  the  meeting*    This  develops  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing*   The  new  members  have  their  turn  and  they  are  coached 
by  the  older  members*    The  year  comes  to  a  climax  with  the 
big  Intra-scholastic  debate  with  the  i^lymouth,  ^^ew  Hampshire, 
formal  School*    This  contest  is  one  of  the  big  events  of 
the  year  with  a  team  taking  part  at  both  schools  the  same 
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nlgbt.     In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  banquet  is  held  at 
which  the  toastmaster  calls  for  a  toast  without  previous 
warning  frcxa  members  present.    The  results  of  the  club 
are  seen  throughout  the  school.     In  the  assembly  programs, 
and  even  in  the  classroom,  an  upperclass  Forum  member  may 
be  readily  picked  out  by  his  or  her  ability  to  give 
material  in  an  orderly  and  self-confident  fashion.  A 
senior  who  has  been  in  this  organiztition  is  expected,  by 
the  rest  of  the  school,  to  be  able  to  give  her  current 
PJvent  in  a  easterly  way.    During  the  past  year  the  P'orum 
has  branched  out  and  is  doing  much  more  in  intra-scholastic 
debating,  having  two  freshman  teams,  men  and  women,  and 
likewise  two  upperclass  teams.    Up  to  the  present  time  they 
ha*e  had  six  debates  with  seventeen  different  students 
taking  part.    However,  as  always  with  intra  scholastic 
work  the  intramural  activities  have  suffered.    On  the 
whole  the  old  method  is  by  far  the  best  foi*  more  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  part  and  develop  their  talent, 
not  perhaps  to  a  high  degree,  but  sufficient  to  carry  on  tnis 
work  in  secondary  schools.    Much  of  the  debating  done  in 
Hew  Hampshire  secondary  schools  today  is  coached  by  f  oxTiier 
Foruia  members. 


r 
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A  letter  from  Virginia,  describing  their  debating 
club,  says,  "The  iRirpose  of  the  debating  club  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  argument,  clear  and  logical  thinking, 
and  forceful  expression*    V'e  roeet  every  two  weeks  during 
the  session,  at  which  matters  of  local  and  college  interest 
are  debated  by  the  members,    one  public  debate  is  held 
each  term,  at  which  sorie  phase  of  college  activity  is  dis- 
cussed and  to  which  all  the  college  is  invited,  Bsidea 
this  several  inter  scholastic  debates  are  held  every  ^ear* 
This  provides  for  training  in  thinking  on  one*s  feet  and  for 
public  recognition  of  successful  club  work.** 

A  Wisconsin  school  bulletin  shows  a  strong  tendency 
toward  intrascholasLic  efforts.    **The  nine  Teachers 
Colleges  of  the  state,  in  rotation,  engage  each  other 
in  debate.    The  colleges  are  numbered  in  alj^abetical 
order,  and  number  one  engages  nuraber  iv/o,  and  number  two 
engages  number  three,  and  so  on.    After  the  first  round 
those  remaining  in  the  competition  engage  each  other  in 
the  same  manner,  thus  dete mining  the  state  champions  in 
debate.    Debates  with  colleges  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
are  also  scheduled." 


1:     State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vo.  XXIV,  #89  1930 
Superior,  Wisconsin  Page  15 
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Another  school  of  the  same  state  Is  proud  of  its 
inter-scholasuic  efforts  in  debating,     "The  Orator'ical 
Association  directs  t-ie  activities  ol  oratory,  extempo- 
rjiiieous  speaking  and  debating.    During  the  last  six 
i'ears  our  school  has  been  very  successful  in  inter-teachers 
college  foransics.    •  e  have  won  the  following  contests: 

ViISCONSIN 

First  in  eight  out  of  twelve  inter-teac'iers  college 
debates;  second  in  state  debate  among  nine  colleges; 
first  and  second  in  state  o:^torical  contest  for  two 
consecutive  years,  and  first  in  1928;  second  in  ex- 
toaporaneous  speaking  for  tnree  years,  and  fii^st  in 
1927.**  ^    It  is  very  evident  that  in  the  above  two 
schools  the  varsity  debaters  are  highly  developed  and 
the  contests  resemble  to  a  gi-«at  extent  the  varsity 
athletic  atmosphere-    There  fare  no  reasons  why  the 
dangers  of  inter-scholastic  debating;  may  not  develop 
to  the  saiae  degree  as  in  the  athletic  sports.  History 
shows  that  if  tfiis  is  tae  case  and  only  a  few  ai^ 
profited,  the  activity  is  sure  to  go  out  of  existence 
as  soon  as  a  few  consecutive  poor  teams  represent  the 
school • 

Another  of  the  same  type  shows  up  in  Kansas.  "Students 


1;    State  Teachers  college  mlletin.  Series  in,  /;5      Page  22 
Stevens  i^oint,  Viisconsiri         Januar^,  1929 
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who  acquired  a  reasonable  degree  of  forensic  ability  are 
permitted  to  join  the  college  debating  squad  and  oratorical 
association  and  participate  in  inter-collegiate  debates,  and 

KANSAS 

oratorical  contests.    Extensive  debating  trips  are  annually 
arranged,  giving  participants  an  opportunity  to  visit  other 
colleges  in  this  and  in  neighboring  states.    A  large  number 
of  delegates  are  sent  to  the  biennial  national  convention 
of  Pi  Kappa  Delta.    Students  representing  this  institution 
in  either  debate  or  oratory  become  eligible  to  membership  in 
this  fraternity,  the  largest  forensic  organization  in  the 
world."  ^ 

Still  another  with  the  inter-scholastic  aim  says, 
"Sain  iiouston  Teachers  College  is  a  meifiber  of  the  Texas  State 
TEXAS  Teachers  College  Debating  League,  which  organization  furnishes 

two  debates  for  each  member  each  year.     In  addition  to  these 
Sam  iiouaton  rfieets  teams  frc»a  othei*  colleges  of  the  Southwest. 
IXxring  the  spring  of  1989  a  trip  was  made  to  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  and  debates  held  with  seven  institutions.  The 
splendid  record  raad©  by  the  debaters  in  recent  years  was  re- 
warded in  1929  by  the  granting  to  this  institution  of  a 

o 

charter  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  national  honorary  society." 

1:    Kansas  State  veachers  college  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIV,  #1 

Pittsburg,  Kansas  March  1928  Page  33 

2:    Sam  J^iouston  .t>tate  Teachers  college  bulletin,  1929    Pagy  25 
Huntsville,  0 exas 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  schools  v/ho,  like  the 
Keene,  ^lew  Hampshire,  Forum,  tend  toward  the  intramural 
activity,    "The  Forensic  i^eague  ia  an  organization  of 
students  interested  in  public  speaking.    At  the  opening 

PROFESSIONAL 

All/iS  of  the  fall  tera  meetings  are  held  and  the  program  of 

public  speaking  events  is  sTiade  out.    Debaters,  orators, 
and  extemporaneous  speakers  begin  their  work  early  so 
that  ample  preparation  and  coaching  may  be  had  before 
the  school  orator  and  extempore  speaker  are  chosen.  The 
Forensic  League  is  not  a  literary  society,  but  an 
organization  which  attempts  to  build  interest  within  the 
school  foi'  contests  in  public  speaking.    Medals  for 
successful  participation  in  inter-scholastic  speaking  ' 
contests  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  year."  ^ 

An  Indiana  school  also  seems  to  have  the  right 
idea.     "The  Symphosiiim  Club  was  organized  during  the 
year  1928  for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  debates  among 
girls  upon  the  campus  and  with  other  colleges.  Informal 
talks  and  debates  are  given  at  the  meetings  Held  every 
two  weeks." 

With  debating  revived  and  now  popular  in  many  of 

1:     State  Teachers  college.  Serial  //149,  1929,    Page  28 

Whiiewatei-,  \.isconsin 
2:     B.S.T.G.  Handbook,  1929         page  24    State  Teachers  college 

Muncie,  Indiana 
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the  secondary  schools  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  the 

nor-mal  schools  are  not  developing  this  activity  more 

as  an  intramural  activity.    The  secondary  schools  need 

guiding  and  so  lar  this  guidance  is  wholly  tov;ard  inter- 

?i{RONQ  scholastic  efforts.    Alr-eady  many  states  have  their  state 

VM  POINT 

elimination  contests  the  saiae  as  in  basketball.    The  great 
effort  of  the  participants  in  competinp;  several  times, 
often  on  the  saine  subject,  before  the  final  big  contest 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  students  of  sixteen  ond  seventeen. 
Again  only  a  few  get  the  training  that  many  need,  and 
they  are  worn  out  in  the  process  in  the  desire  for  per- 
fection.   Their  contests  are  so  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  coach  that  often  times  he  or  she  gets  the  material 
and  organizes  it.    The  student  thereby  loses  one  of  the 
most  important  aims.    The  administr-ators  ai*e  laore  principals 
of  schools  rather  than  educatoi'S  of  our  youth.    The  new 
viewpoint  of  teaching  children  rather  than  subject  natter 
needs  developsoent  frcxn  the  top  down.    '  ith  the  winning  of 
the  debate  the  chief  aim  it  may  be  expected  that  in  another 
ten  years  this  activity  will  be  on  the  wane. 
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CRAMATICS. 

Dramatics,  like  debating,  is  an  old  institution. 
In  ancient  Greece  dr^ma  was  a  part  of  the  school 
program.    The  state  encouraged  this  activity  by  giving 

DEVELOPftENT 

public  performances  in  such  plays  as  written  to  Sophocles, 
Kuripides,  and  Aeschylus.    The  poetic  drama  furnished 
much  material  for  their  schools.     In  the  i  auan  schools 
the  Gr-  ek  drsraa  was  part  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
Romans  wrote  a  great  deal  of  comedy.    The  early  chui'Ch 
used  dramatics  in  depicting  biblical  scenes  to  an  un- 
educated public  and  much  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
raediaoval  church  followed  driiuatic  fonii. 


In  the  early  days  of  iunerica  drjinatics  were  frowned 
upon  In  the  New  England  colonies,  but  by  the  Itevolutionary 
V^ar  period  this  was  overcame •    v,e  find  a  book  publisaed  by 

COLONIAL 

TUffiS  Charles  Steams  of  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  "Dramatic  Art 

For  use  in  the  Schools'*  published  as  early  as  1798. 

Dramatics  have  played  an  important  part  in  education  in 

1 

America  and  the  world  for  many  centuries. 

Dramatics,  or  imitation,  might  be  called  an  instinct 


1:    Roberts  &  Draper      Ext rac lass  and  Intramural  ctivities 

Chapter  XII;    Contributions  of  the  iJraifia. 
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or  at  least  an  "urge".    Children  like  to  imitate  their 
elders,    i  ven  the  grw^nupo  enjoy  and  practice  triis  same 
FUNDAMENTAL    tendency  far  more  than  they  realize.     It  is  born  in  us. 

The  first  thing  that  foreigners  do  on  reaching  this 
country  is  to  imitate  us  in  dress  and  action*    In  fact 
at  present  the  v/hole  world  is  imitating  the  American, 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  motion  pictures  which  have 
snown  them  how  we  are  supposed  to  live*    The  rich  play 
golf  and  the  crowd  follows,  the  craee  for  styles  in  dress 
is  due  to  this  desire  to  imitate  the  more  fortunate.  If 
it  is  the  thing  to  do,  we  all  fall  in  line  as  imitators. 
All  this  has  its  good  points  and  if  the  leaders  are  showing 
us  better  ways  to  live  we  can  make  no  objections. 

The  aim  of  dramatics  in  education  is  to  use  visual 
methods  in  teaching  history,  civics,  artd  geography.  It 

km 

develops  a  cooperative  spirit  among  the  players,  school 
spirit,  poise  and  muscular  control,  better  English  and 
articulation  and  tenacity  in  attending  rehersals. 

The  greatest  trouble  today  with  our  dramatics  in 
school  is  the  purpose  behind  them,    i-gain  the  aciminis- 
trative  viewpoint  ia  the  stumbling  block.    Too  often 
the  head  of  a  school  looks  upon  it  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vertising or  a  method  to  raise  money.    Like  debating. 
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ADMIN IS« 
ThATIVE 


parents  like  to  see  their  c'nildren  perform.    The  adminis- 
ti^ators  play  up  to  this  desire  to  the  limit.    The  students 
wish  to  make  racaiey  for  a  trip  to  the  national  capltol^  a 
school  gift,  or  for  the  support  of  athletics.    The  real 
educational  aim  is  subordinate  to  the  iiaiaediate  aim. 
Much  of  the  value  is  lost. 


The  aim  of  dramatics  in  the  Korraal  Schools  shov/s 
both  the  real  educational  aims  and  administrative  aim 
and  both  can  be  readily  detected  in  the  programs  of  the 
dramatic  clubs.    However,  dramatics  of  the  right  kind  in 
schools  which  have  the  pupils  twenty-four  hours  every  day 
are  a  wholesomo  activity  and  trie  viewpoint  of  those  in 
charge  of  discipline  must  not  be  underestlraated.    At  the 
same  tiiae  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tiifit  a  Koriaal  School 
is  a  professional  institution  which  must  develop  teschers 
who  are  real  leaders. 


k  student  of  the  class  of  1929  frcM  the  «^ohnson, 
Vermont,  i^omal  Scnool,  writes  as  follows:     '%^'ho  says  that 
dramatics  do  not  hold  their  own  place  with  the  other 
activities  of  Johnson  Ivomall    Ko  one  can.    Those  wno  saw 

VEfvMOKT 

the  play  presented  by  the  senior  class  of  1928,  namely, 
**The  New  Poor",  agree  that  draiaatics  are  not  only  one  of 
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most  interesting  but  also  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
development  of  students,  socially  and  professionally. 
This  fact  holds  tme  in  all  our  dra.natlc  enterp.r'lses. 
Short  plays  are  given  in  our  assemblies  either  for 
entertainment  or  to  Illustrate  the  use  of  dramatization 
in  the  teaching  profession.    Dramatics  help  us  in  our 
social  life  and  assist  in  bringing  about  a  pleasant 
relationship  between  the  people  of  the  comraunity  and  the 
school.    The  students  often  give  their  services  in  various 
types  of  drama  for  the  benefit  of  local  02  g>jiizations  .**  ^ 


Another  TCew  England  school  emphasizes  this  activity 
in  temis  of  an  educational  outcotue  as  well  as  social 
outcome.    "The  Dramatic  Club,  called  the  *22  Club  by  the 
class  of  1922  who  organized  it,  meets  at  the  residence 
CONNECTICUT         hall  once  in  two  v/eeks  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  enter- 

preting,  or  acting  worthwhile  plays.  It  also  presents  pla:ys 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  school  family."  ^ 


Another  New  England  club  desires  to  develop  those  who 
ali^ady  have  some  ability.     "The  Dramatic  Club  is  an 
organization  ccsriprised  of  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
students  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  drama  and  who 

1:    Johnson  llorraal  School  Bulletin,  1929        Page  27 

Johnson,  Vermont 
2:    State  Normal  School  Bulletin,  1929  Page  31 
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show  some  evidence  of  ability  in  producing  plays. 
Tiie  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  study  the  developnent 
of  draiaa,  with  emphasis  on  its  modem  aspects.  This 
includes  a  consideration  of  actors,  authors,  and  stage- 
craft.   At  each  re^lar  meeting  a  reading  of  a  short  play 
or  parts  of  a  play  make  up  the  prograra,  aiiaing  tovmid  the 
culmination  of  a  more  ambitious  production  later  in  the 
year.    Intei*esting  trips  are  made  to  boston  to  see  some 
of  the  best  plays." 

A  Minnesota  school  shows  the  pi'ofessional  aim  when 

it  says,  "This  activity  is  pi-ovided  with  full  theatre 

equipnj.ent,  whei-eby  short  plays  are  pi-esented  under  the 

direction  of  student  coaches  frcxa  classes  in  public 
PFOPESSIONAL 

VALUE  speaking  aiid  dramatics,     in  addition  to  this  v/ork,  care- 

fully selected  plays  are  given  during  tne  year  and  at 
comaiencement  time  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
member." 

A  Colorado  school  shows  us  what  can  be  done  by  an 
organizj  tion  that  is  on  the  right  ti-ack.     "The  Draraatic 
J)  Club,  which  v/as  organized  in  the  spring  of  1927,  has 

1:     State  l^omal  School  Bulletin,  1927      Page  38 

Salera,  juassachusetts 
2:    Quarterly  Bulletin,  .Series  25,  #4,    Page  13     May  1929 
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incorporated  in  its  constitution  the  same  principles  of 
cooperation  that  are  fundamental  to  the  other  organiz?  tions 
of  the  school.    Originally  it  was  planned  not  to  limit  the 
COLORADO       membership,  but  requests  for  admission  have  been  so 

numerous  that  in  1928  admission  was  made  by  tryouts,  and 
the  membership  is  limited.    The  object  of  the  club  is  not 
to  use  extensively  the  talent  of  any  one  member,  hov;ever 
excellent  that  may  be,  but  to  give  majny  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  talent  in  whatever  degree  they 
possess  it.    The  club  has  produced  ten  one-act  plays  and 
a  major  three-act  play  in  ihe  last  year  and  a  half.'*  ^ 

A  Kentucky  school  says,  "The  widespread  revival  of 

interest  in  community  end  school  dramatics,  and  the 

growth  of  the  Little  llMfttro  movement  throughout  the 

country  and  especially  in  Kentucky,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Little  Theatre  Club  at  Eastern.  The 

L.  T.  C.  has  become  a  drawing  card  for  those  students  who 

feel  that  there  is  in  ©very  life  a  certain  amount  of 

pleasure  that  may  be  derived  only  frcmi  special  activities. 

The  Club  offers  an  excellent  Oj-^portunity  for  developing 

business  and  administrative  ability,  talent  in  scene  design^ 

and  stag©  construction,  and  dramatic  ability  in  enacting 


LITTLE 
THEATRE 
CLUB 
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the  Club  plays.    The  membership,  drawn  from  the  entire 
student  body  is  elective,  each  applicant  presenting  a 
tryout  before  the  club  members.    The  local  club  is  a 
unit  in  The  Drama  LiUig^xe  of  Ajaierica."  ^ 


PBOfESSlONAL 
AIM 


A  Kansas  school  claims  that  the  box  office  is  not 
their  aim.    "The  Ar-deen  Flayers  is  composed  of  students 
who  are  especially  interested  in  dramatics.     A  ntimber  of 
plays  are  annually  produced^  giving  students  an  opportunity, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  classwork  in  dramatics,  to  do 
additional  work  in  this  practical  and  interesting  field. 
The  plays  produced  by  the  club  are  selected  for  their 
dramatic  and  artistic  value  rather  than  that  of  the  box 
office.    Students  participating  in  these  plays  beccKiie 
eligible  for  membership  in  Theta  Alpha  Phi,  the  national 
honorary  'jramatic  Society." 


KEENE,  HESy 

hampshibj: 


The  Keen©  jNormal  School,  Keene,  i'^ew  flampshire,  has 
two  drain&tic  clubs,  the  Senior  and  the  Junio?*  Club.  The 
latter  is  for  fresxiraen  and  the  Senior-  Club  for  upperclass« 
men.    Their  program  is  similar  to  the  other  clubs  quoted 
except  that  the  professional  aim  stands  out  a  little  more 
clearly.    Both  clubs  at  their  meetings  study  plays  of 
different  types,  read  many  short  plays  or  parts  of  longer 


1:    Eastern  Kentucky  Keview,  Vol.  23,  #1.  July  1929,  Page  29 
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plays  and  docide  upon  plays  fit  for  the  grades,  junior 
High,  or  Senior  High,  or  Caninunity,    The  Junior  Club 
give  several  one-act  plays  every  year  and  these  are 
coached  by  members  of  the  Senior  Club.    The  scenery, 
staging,  ticket  sale  if  any,  and  all  other  matters  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  club.    The  Senior  Club  gives 
several  plays  coached  by  members  and  one  big  play 
coached  by  the  faculty  advisor.    This  year  "The  rivals" 
was  given  in  a  very  successful  memner.    A.t  Coraraencement 
one  of  the  Shakesperian  plays  are  given;  last  year  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  was  given.    Many  of  the  graduates 
and  former  students  continue  this  actually  after  graduation 
and  at  the  present  time  many  are  doing  exceptionally  fine 
work  in  the  second ay  schools  of  the  state  in  coaching 
plays  as  a  part  of  their  contribution  to  extra-curricula 
activities. 

Some  drariiatic  clubs  shovr  more  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  having  for  one  of  their  aims  the  raising  of 
money  or  giving  practically  their  whole  tii.ie  to  public 
perf omances .    An  Illinois  institution  says,  "a  Director 

))) 

of  Dramatics  supervises  all  dramatic  work  for  public 
present at i CHI.    Under  the  plan  adopted,  the  high  school 
BXid  the  college  constitutes  two  dramatic  organizations 
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with  elected  student  officers.    The  College  organization 
is  called  "The  Players",    The  aajor  production  of  the 
year  for  each  is  the  c Gmmenceraent  play*    other  programs 
are  presented  during  the  year  if  suitable  talent  is 
available*    Tie  ends  in  view  under  this  plan  are  as 
follows: 

1*        To  make  possible  the  development  of  draiaatic 
talent  through  a  period  of  yeers  rather  than 
through  the  period  of  rehearsal  for  one  play* 

2.        To  attempt  to  maintain  as  nearly  uniform 
standards  as  possible  end  to  build  up  higher 
aims  as  progress  is  noted* 

3*        To  encourage  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  artists  of  the  theatre  of  all  tiines* 

4«        To  establish  a  fund  for  permanent  equipment*" 

This  institution  has  a  fine  opportunity*    A  high 
school  club  and  a  college  club  in  the  same  institution. 
Here  is  a  perfect  chance  for  professional  work  for  the 
future  teachers  and  the  high  school  students  getting 
much  more  training  than  one  man  can  give.     Instead  of 
waiting  for  talent  to  appear  as  this  article  suggests, 
there  would  be  a  fine  chance  to  develop  much  talent  at 
an  earlier  stage*    Talent  may  be  found  without  stressing 
the  public  performance*    Vvhy  a  uniform  standard  of  pro- 


OPPORTUN ITY 


1*    Teachers  College  bulletin,  ^tate  Teachers  College 
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duction?    Vfith  training  starting  in  the  freshman  year  in 
high  school  it  should  give  possibilities  of  an  increasingly 
higher  standard.    V.hen  one  of  our  aims  is  to  raise  money 
we  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  idealistic  advantage  of  the 
di'aiiia.    It  seems  that  this  school  is  losing  a  great 
opportunity  that  other  schools  would  have  made  great  use 
of  from  the  standpoint  of  the  professional  aim  and  the 
student  participant  aim* 

The  intra-school  contest  atmosphere  also  entei'S  the 
draiaatic  field,    hn  Arizona  school  >ias  developed  an 
athletic  enthusiasm  in  this  activity.     "The  Dramatic 
Club  is  one  of  the  most  active  organizations  on  the 

CONTEST 

TYPE  campus.    IXiring  the  past  year  more  and  better  plays  were 

presented  than  ever  before.    The  characters  selected  for 
the  plays  must  be  members  of  the  club.    All  parts  are 
chosen  by  the  tryout  method.    A  charter  in  the  Alpha 
Psi  Omega,  National  ^ionorary  Fxatemity,  was  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  year.    Members  of  the  club  who  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  club  aie  eligible  for 
membership . 

"The  dramatic  club  made  possible  tne  one-act  play 
contest  for  the  Northern  Kvizcma  Higlri  iichools  this  year* 
Six  hi^  schools  participated  in  this  contest.    The  club 
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did  not  judge  the  plays,  taut  were  responsible  for 
carrying  out  of  thorn*"  ^      The  intre-schoiasLic  efforts 
are  all  right  and  have  some  value,  but  the  tendency  is 
to  develop  stars  and  only  a  few  have  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  field.    If  the  teachers  college  could  emphasize 
leaders  and  coaches  in  dramatics  and  send  these  out  in 
large  numbers  over  the  state,  a  far  greater  influence  for 
good  could  be  developed  for  the  would-be  actors  of  the 
high  school.    High  Schools  have  the  talent  —  they  need 
coaches.    The  ti-yout  method  of  this  school  and  the 
Honorary  Fiaternlty  produces  the  came  result.    He  v/ho 
has  ability  will  have  great  opportunity  and  rewards,  but 
there  would  be  little  chance  for  development  under  this 
system,     is  it  perfection  we  are  after,  or  the  training 
of  many  so  the  great  mass  may  enjoy  the  training  and 
advantages  of  education? 

1:    A.riEona  btPte  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vol,  IX,  #5 
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Debating  and  di-^aina  are  two  or  tne  oldest  phases  of 
educational  activity.    This  rai^t  well  be  oxi:>ected  as 
they  deal  with  the  spoken  lang^iage.    bo£h  of  these  demand 
good  articulating,  and  drtjiiatlc  ability •    Debating  and 
draina  are  social  activities  and  one  is  fundamentally  social. 
In  the  olden  times  debating  was  the  function  of  the  citizen 
aristocrat  who  had  leisur-e  tirae  to  serve  in  public  offices. 
The  drajna  was  also  the  recreation  of  the  wealthy.     .a  the 
masses  developed  up  in  the  stages  of  respectability  these 
things  beca.ye  ntoa^sary  for  all  and  slowly  developed  into 
educational  ftuictions.     In  elenentary  schools  arid  secondary 
schools  debating  and  drama  have  held  an  increasingly 
important  place,    ks  the  Normal  School  is  a  professional 
school  to  develop  teachers  for  these  public  schools  then 
debating  and  dramatics  have  a  place  in  the  program  and 
intramural  activities^ 

The  literary  clubs  of  Normal  Schools  are  not  so 
professional.    Literary  clubs  are  not  especially  important 
in  secondary  schools.    Most  of  the  literary  organizations 
of  these  schools  tend  tov/ard  debating  and  dramatics. 
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Generally  throughout  the  country  these  Mormal  School 
clubs  are  cultural  in  tendency*    V  e  cannot  cond^nn  this 
for  any  educational  institution  must  have  culture.  If 

LCCSRARY 

this  cultural  activity  becanes  the  dominant  activity  in 
a  proressional  school  then  the  aim  would  be  wrong.  The 
literary  prograras  deal  more  with  material  for  the  adult  • 
The  books  read  and  the  poetry  studied  is  that  for  the 
cultured  adult.    The  writer  believes  that  these  societies 
could,  with  profit,  spend  some  of  theii-  time  with  the 
literature  of  the  child  and  use  this  in  their  work  as 
teachers,    A  literary  club,  however,  must  use  great  care 
in  their  cnoice  of  reading  material  for  mucn  harm  may  be 
done  in  calling  must  of  the  published  "trash"  that  comes 
from  the  modem  press  literature.    This  is  the  age  of 
biography,  but  many  biographies  written  in  the  last  few 
years  are  not  much  more  than  a  rehearsal  of  scandal,  an 
atteinpt  to  justify  some  of  the  tendency  in  modern  life. 
Real  biography  is  stimulating  toward  greater  and  more 
useful  lives. 

The  literature  clubs,  including  debating  and  dramatics, 
have  two  aims  -  the  administrative  aira  and  the  professional 
aim.    The  administrator  looks  upon  his  club  activities  as 
means  of  advertising  his  school,  raising  money,  and  keeping 
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his  pupils  interested  and  their  leisure  time  full.  This 
aim  has  a  bad  effect  on  intramural  activities.    It  tends 
tOY/ard  athleticism,  the  development  of  the  few  to  enter- 
tain the  masses.    Instead  of  developing  a  lot  of  ability 
it  aialies  toift-ard  perfection  of  the  few.    Nobody  questions 
the  necessity  of  ability,  but  teachers  colleges  are  not 
training  schools  for  stage  stsrs  or  orators  for  the 
chatauqua  o'""  the  halls  of  the  legislature.     If  the  aim  ia 
to  raise  money  for  equipment  that  the  state  should  provide, 
the  results  are  just  as  bad.    If  the  perf oJ-mance  is  for 
public  consumption  then  only  the  "stjirs**  are  given  an 
opportunity.    Moreover,  the  state  will  buy  those  things 
that  it  has  to  and  will  not  pay  for  state  equipnent  if  it 
Is  possible  to  get  the  dramatic  club  to  do  so.    The  leisure 
ti:ae  aim  is  not  that  we  have  no  quarrel  v/ith. 

In  both  dramatics  and  debating  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  interscholastic  efforts.    This  is  unfortimate 
for  the  same  reason  that  only  a  few  get  the  opportunity  to 
participate.    Many  teachers  colleges  are  promoting  inter- 
scholastic debates,  and  a  few  dramatics,  ajiiong  the  high 
schools.    This  again  is  unfortunate.     It  develops  in  these 
fields  the  strong  competitive  activity  that  we  find  in 
athletic  contests  and  in  time  will  develop  the  bad  features 
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already  so  deplorable  for  the  best  interests  of  aports. 

The  intraimiral  debating  and  draraa tics  develop  all 
the  good  points  of  debating  and  draiuatics,  but  leave 
out  the  over-emphasis  that  strong  ccxniDetit ion  develops. 
ViTiat  we  need  in  ccHniuunity  life  is  a  live  interest  in  these 
activities.    I'he  more  people  v/ho  have  had,  during  their 
school  career,  aii  opportunity  to  participate,  the  greater 
and  the  more  lasting  will  this  iiiterest  be.    The  small 
town  needs  coaches  for  their  debates  and  dramatics,  and 
the  aim  of  the  teachers  colleges  should  be  to  supply 
this  demand. 
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CHAPTEK  IX . 
MUSIC  CLUBS 


^  There  is  an  old  saying  which  say a  that  "There  is 

nothing  new  under  the  sun."    This  is  true,  with  music. 
HISTCBY         Vffith  the  very  beginning  of  civilization  music  existed* 
The  Indians  oi  America  and  the  olack  men  of  Africa  had 
thei2'  music  of  one  sort  of  the  other.    Much  of  the  early 
writings  in  the  rlble  were  taken  from  the  music  of  that 
period,    ihe  wandering  minstrels  of  early  Greece  were 
veiy  popular  and  later  this  activity  became  a  necessity 
in  the  life  oi  every  youth.    The  instr»xraent  mostly  used 
was  tiie  lyre  and  tne  flute.    The  lyre  was  very  popular 
for  it  had  a  soothing  effect  on  the  nerves  ?ind  had  great 
mox-al  value.    Cubberly  says,  "Rhythm,  melody,  and  the 
feeling  Xor  measure  ana  time  were  irapoi'tant  in  music 
instruction,  whose  office  was  to  soothe,  purge,  end 
harmoniae  inan  v/ithin  and  make  him  fit  for  moral  instruction 
through  poetry  with  which  their  music  were  ever  associated." 


The  Athenian  youth  studied  music  frcxn  the  standpoint 
ATHENS        of  a  lover  of  music,  and  not  as  a  profession.  Professionalism 
was  for  tne  slave  and  foreigner.    The  Qreek  used  it  for  his 
own  pleasure  or  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  in  the 
religious  services  of  the  state.    The  aim  was  a  cultural 
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one  as  v/ell  as  moral  for  the  young  aristocrats. 

During  the  J/iddle  A^res  the  organ  became  of  common 
use  in  the  criurches.    Organ  Music  brought  in  the  use  of 
the  voice  and  in  the  early  cathedral  Gchools  of  Europe 
the  teaching  of  rauslc  centered  aroung  the  organ  and  vocal 
accomplishment ♦    Some  of  these  institutions  became  great 
musical  centers,  attracting  musicians  of  ability  from  all 
over  the  world ♦    As  tine  advanced  Orerjnanic  countries 
continued  the  emphasis  of  imaio,  but  p.iriT  an  EnglAnd 
regarded  it  with  disfavor,  and  it  was  di'opped  fro-ii  their 
schools.    This  disfavor  in  turn  effected  Ajnerica  and  no 
music  was  allowed,     "as  a  result,  Gemany  and  Scandinavian 
nations  are  today  singing  nations,  v/hile  the  English  and 
Americans  are  not,** 

In  America  there  v/as  a  rival  of  music  ?/hich  brought 
in  the  old  singing  schools  of  oui-  grandfathers*  day» 
Sone  of  these  can  be  remembered,  especially  in  the  smaller 
tovms,  by  many  of  the  older  people,    ITo  doubt  some  of  the 
well  known  cboral  societies  had  their  beginnir.g  in  the 
singing  schools •    During  the  past  fifty  years  rauslc  has 
taken  great  strides  in  America  and  few  such  schools  exist 
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that  do  not  have  as  part  of  their  course  of  study  some 
rmisical  activity*    The  extra  curriculum  activity  in  the 
music  field  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  curriculum 
activity. 

Music  has  many  aims.    There  are  fev;  subjects  that 
meet  the  seven  cardinal  principles  of  education  in  their 
best  sense  than  music,     A.ccording  to  one  widter,  "HEALTH* 

AXi^iS 

Many  forms  of  music  are  physically  stimulating  and  require 
the  best  of  health  habits,    others  art)  recreative  and 
soothing  to  tired  nerves  and  minds.    I^'iaUItPi.    It  fills 
otherwise  idle  hours  with  worthy  employment.  Quiet, 
recreation,  skill,  and  satisfaction  a;e  by  products  of  a 
music  hour.    HOME,    Music  enters  every  home  of  measured 
social  grade,  either  by  direct  perforraers  or  by  some  kind 
of  reproduced  music.     It  tends  to  keep  youth  at  home.  Vilsely 
selected,  it  makes  for  a  contented  r-estful  home  life  through 
influences  that  are  quiet  and  refining.    VOC^'.TION  .    Music  as 
an  avocation  z'anks  high  in  keeping  men  and  women  fit  for  the 
pace  in  modern  business  and  professional  life.    More  men  in 
a  growing  city  earn  their  living  by  lausic  than  by  carpentry. 
ETHICAL  CHaKACTEK,    Good  music  rouses  the  purest  and  best  in 
the  emotional  life.     It  raises  life  from  the  sorded  to  its 
higher  levels.    Hi^  endeavor,  idealism,  appreciation,  co- 
operation, respect  for  others  and  for  fine  performance  rise 


naturally  from  musical  training,  either  to  perform  or  to 
listen."  1 

Music  increases  one's  spiritual  satisfaction, 
brightens  life  and  brings  happiness,  refines  emotions 
and  relieves  physical  and  mental  strain.    School  music 
should  develop  the  ability  to  read  music,  develop  a 
sense  of  rhythm,  detect  fine  tone  values,  develop  social 
value,  group  coordination,  and  an  appi-cciation  of  good 
nnisic.     "After  all,  the  chief  function  of  public  schools 
is  not  to  train  specialists  in  c.ny  one  field,  but  rcither 
fco  give  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  such  an  equijxnont 
of  knowledge,  skill,  appreciation,  and  ideals,  as  will  fit 
them  to  live  a  reasonable  pr-actical,  useful,  happy,  peaceful 
and  satisfied  life,"  ^      Music  helps  to  fulfill  this  aim  as 
fev;  subjects  on  our  curriculum. 

All  the  teachers  Colleges  give  courses  in  music. 
Teaching  music  in  the  grades  is  roquired  generally  for 
those  who  intend  to  te-nch  in  iniral  or  elementary  schools. 
These  courses  are  pr-of essional  in  nature  and  show  hov;  and 
what  to  teach  children.    This  leqaired  course  fulfills  the 

Ij    Roberts  8r.  D^-aper    Extracl^ss  and  Intradural  '.ctivities 
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requirements  of  the  average  teacher  and  leaves  little  for 
the  clubs  to  do  in  a  professional  way.    ?,lany  Teachers 
Collsgee  have  courses  for  the  development  of  music  teachers 
who  take  up  a  comprehensive  study  of  ole^^ientary  school  .nusic 
work  and  secondary  scnool  imsic,  har^aony,  and  oi-chestral 
work  and  a£;ain  leave  little  for  the  club  activity*    Most  of 
the  iiiusical  organizations  ai^  for  tne  benefit  of  those  -Aho 
know  little  about  music,  or  for  those  ^'iho  are  alr-eady 
trained.    These  or^;anizations  are  used  to  fulfill  a  ^.ocial 
need  of  the  institution.    I'hey  are  often  usea  for  aa^rertising 
purposes  and  to  instill  inoi'o  pep,  whetiier  needed  oi  not,  to 
athletic  tontestK.     In  an  indirect  v;ay  they  are  attempting 
to  fulfill  the  aL^-iS  of  music  for  the  average  person  or  for 
furtrier  advancement  of  those  v;ho  have  already  ability  in 
this  line*    The  latter  are  :.orc  or  less  for  exploitation  by 
the  ad^iinistratois  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  rather  than 
the  pupil*    In  several  schools  credit  is  given  for  this 
int'arjural  activity. 

i'iXi  Idaho  institution  atte,T.pts  to  bring  in  al-  these 
alns  into  its  musical  organizations.    "The  music  or-janizations 
include  a  Men's  Glee  Club,  YJ omen's  Glee  Club,  Orchestra,  and 

IDAHO 

college  Choriis.  These  organizations  EP^®V#  ^104^  ^ti©  con- 
servative idea.    They  a:  e  closely  integrated  v.ith  the  various 
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activities  of  the  school  atid  function  a  greet  deal  in  the 
I  life  of  the  school,  entertaining  frequently  on  public 

occasions.    Extra  credit  is  given  for  t";iis  work  on  the 
permanent  records,  but  does  not  apply  on  the  credits 
necessary  for  graduation.    Its  inportance  is  indicated 
by  the  fv.ct  that  all  application  blanlcs,  whether  from 
Agencies  or  superintendents,  contain  the  q'aestion,  "Can 
the  apr-licant  teach  ruusic  or  does  ihe  applicmt  play  any 
musical  instrument?".    These  questions  indicate  that  nusic 
has  corne  to  be  aii  intog^-'al  part  of  public  education^  and 
abilities  along  these  lines  are  eagerly  sought  for  in  the 
public  schools.    The  College  Chorus  is  an  organization 
made  up  of  students  and  tovvnsijoople  of  musical  talent. 
Besides  the  services  it  I'ender/i  to  individual  students  in 
perfecting  their  work  in  music,  the  orgariization  functions 
in  a  very  important  way.    At  least  one  oratorio,  cantata, 
or  light  ope?'a  is  given  eacli  year,  accorapanied  by  the 
orchestra.     It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  commencement 
week  program."  ^ 

In  many  institutions  the  desire  for  perfection  in 
musical  productions  generally  for  public  consumption  un- 

PERFECT  101! 

fortunately  limits  the  nuiiioers  to  those  of  training  and 


1:    State  Normal  School  bulletin.  Vol.  XX,  ^2.    May  1929 
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musical  ability.     **!rhe  Madrigal  Club  is  the  Women's  Glee 
Club,  the  members  of  which  avo  selected  from  the  best 
sincere  in  the  school.    This  is  the  oldest  ensemble 
organization  in  the  music  department  and  its  v/ork  is  varied 
and  Intei-esting.    The  Men*"s  Glee  Club  is  composed  of 
students  from  the  best  singers  in  the  school.  This 
organization  appears  in  chapel  and  recital  prograias  each 
year.    The  College  Chorus  combines  Lhe  best  talent  of  the 
two  Glee  clubs  and  each  year  pi^esents  p:o£ra:ns  of  the 
standard  choral  woiks.    The  Barid  is  one  of  the  newest  of 
the  school  orga'^iizations  •     It  has  already  proved  its  value 
to  t^ie  school  and  has  appeared  on  many  occasions.    It  has 
lent  dignity  and  enthusiasm  to  the  various  school  cele- 
brations aiid  to  athletic  contests."  ^    The  t?iougiit  of  a 
band  a^dixig  dignity  to  athletic  contests  is  a  good  one. 
A  v/ell  oi'ganized  band  with  inarching  ability,  and  the  v.-ild 
snake  dance  and  pulling  down  of  goal  posts,  do  not  go  well 
together.    JAusic  no  doubt  is  having  scxie  good  effect  in 
quieting  undue  enthusiasm. 

'*l)nder  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Music,  there 
is  organized  every  year  an  orchestra  of  about  twenty-five 
pieces.    This  oichostra  not  only  affords  excellent  training 

1:    Southern  State  Normal  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX,  ffl 

Springfield,  South  r akota         1930      Pages  24-25 
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for  Its  own  members,  who  are  the  accomplished  players  of 
the  college,  but  offers  splendid  musical  entertainment  for 
the  school  at  its  various  social  and  school  functions. 
The  orcnestra  gives  the  weekly  concert  during  the  chapel 
hour  on  Thursday.    The  purpose  of  the  band  is  to  afford 
training  for  students  interested  in  music.    The  band, 
hov^/ever,  adds  very  materially  in  contributing  to  the 
interest  and  pleasure  of  many  of  our  public  school 
functions  and  inter-collegiate  athletic  contests." 

Ability  is  again  stressed  in  this  school.  "A 
Men's  Glee  Club  of  twenty-four  singers  is  an  active 
organization.    Its  members  are  chosen  from  among  the 
men  after  they  have  presented  themselves  as  candidates 
and  undergone  tests  to  detemine  their  fitness,    a  high 
average  of  ability  is  thus  always  assured  and  sometimes 
the  club  is  made  up  of  gwauinely  superior  voices.  Each 
winter  and  spring  the  Club  gives  a  series  of  concerts, 
with  assisting  soloists."  ^      "The  band  haa.  grown  from  a 
small  organization  to  one  v/ith  a  membership  of  over  fifty. 
Its  purpose  is  to  instill  pep  into  the  athletic  teams  and 
student  body,  as  well  as  to  give  concerts  of  the  best  band 
music.    The  band  is  composed  of  both  young  men  and  vvomen."  ^ 

1:     State  i^ormal  School  Bulletin,  Vo.XXI,  '^8,  1928.     Page  54 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana  »  <    *  o 

2:    Kansas  State  Teachers  college  Bulletin,  Vol.  25,  #10 
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SmPHONY 
(BCHESTRA 


Another  school  says,  ^The  department  of  music  main- 
tains a  higL-  class  symphony  orchestra.    Frequent  rehearsals 
and  several  concerts  throughout  the  year  provide  excellent 
training  in  orchestral  rausic.    The  men's  glee  club  is  open 
to  all  men  who  satisfy  the  requirements  of  ability  and 
willingness  to  cooperate.    Try-outs  are  held  early  in  the 
school  year,    nside  from  training  the  club  offers  the 
Satisfying  elements  of  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 
This  organization  gives  i^citals  and  cooperates  in  an 
annual  opera."  ^ 


MaoDOWELL 
CLUB 


**The  MacDowell  Club  is  an  organization  composed  of 
young  women  who  are  accomplished  in  vocal  rmisic.    The  club 
has  a  place  for  fifty  members  and  membership  is  secured  by 
competing  in  tryoxts  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.**  ^ 


A  Kentucky  school  caters  to  the  best  only.  "The 
Eastern  Male  Chorus  is  limited  to  twenty.    Applicants  for 
KBJiTUCKY       membership  must  apply  in  person  to  the  director  of  music 
for  an  audition.    After  all  have  been  tested  the  names  of 
those  who  were  successful  are  posted.    The  uiadrigal  Club 
ia  made  up  of  women  chosen  in  the  came  manner."  "The 
following  instruments  will  be  admitted  to  the  oi'Chestra 
upon  evidence  of  ability  of  student  to  play  them  in  an 

1:    SoutheiTi  .lissouri  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin  1929 
Cape  Gerardeau,  kissouri  Page  14 

2:     Oregon  r^omal  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  16,  ^1        Page  25 
Monmouth,  Oregon  September  1929 
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aet^ptable  manner.    ™—    All  students  applying  for 
membership  are  required  to  apply  in  person  to  the 
director  of  music  to  give  evidence  of  this  ability."  ^ 

k  southern  school  makes  ijjs  maisically  inclined  pay 
for  its  effort  in  training.     "Vocal  music  will  be  offered 
to  the  entire  school.    Ttie  rates  for  piano  and  voice 
will  be  ^6.00  per  month  for  each  student,  with  a  charge 
of  fifty  cents  per  month  for  piano  practice."  ^ 


Many  schools  give  credit  for  musical  efforts,  liiis 
is  justifiable  in  a  professional  school  if  the  work  ia 
carried  on  later  in  secondary  schools.     It  has  a  bad 
feature  in  that  it  acts  as  an  incentive  to  seek  easy  credit. 
Kusic  'should  be  a  spontaneous  effort.    "Some  of  the  special 
work  in  music,  as  the  Chorus,  Glee  Club,  Orchestra,  and  Band, 
entitles  a  student  to  credit  if  carried  on  as  prescribed  by 
the  director.    This  can  only  be  had,  however,  by  definite 
arrangement  with  the  instructor  in  charge."  ^ 


1:    Eastern  Kentucky    eview.  Vol.  XXIII,  #1.    Page  40 
Fiiciimond,  Kentucky  July  1929 

2:    State  Nomal  School  quarterly.  Vol.  XI,  #1      Page  18 
Livingston,  Alabar.ia  1929 

5:    Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College  Quarterly,  Page  28 
Macomb,  Illinois  June  1928,  Vol.  VIII,  ^^1 
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"There  are  several  musical  organizations  maintained 
at  Peru.    The  Men's  chorus,  college  Chorus,  Girls'  chorus, 
are  regularly  scheduled  and  may  be  taken  either  with  or 
without  credit,  as  the  student  desires.    Our  band  is 
particularly  active  during  the  football  and  basketball 
season."  ^ 


Another  school  says,  "The  only  students  clubs  or 
organizations  in  which  membership  carries  credit,  are 
the  Glee  Clubs  and  Orchestra.    For  these  clubs  credit 
will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  one-half  credit  for  twelve 
meetings  of  one  hour  each  quarter."  ^ 

"Chorus  Club  is  open  to  any  who  wish  to  join  the 

CHORUS  organization.    A  number  of  great  choral  classics  are 

CLUB 

studied  and  opportxinity  is  given  all  who  join  this 
course  to  beccxne  familiar  ¥/ith  the  song  and  oratorio 
literature.    Credit  is  given  for  this  work." 

Unfortunately  the  contest  element  is  creeping  into 
the  music  field.    Music  enthusiasts  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  interest  in  their  activity  make  the  error  of 


Ij    Peru  bulletin.  Vol.  XV,  #2,    Par;e  27         July  1929 
Peru,  Nebraska 
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developing  the  contest  spirit,  thinking  that  in  this 
way  they  can  popularize  music.    Music  may  b©  popularized 
only  when  the  public  appreciate  music  and  listen  to  it 
for  music's  sake  only*    An  Arizona  Teachers  college 
sponsors  the  following  contest:    "The  Fifth  Annual  Music 

CONTESTS 

Contest,  in  which  all  the  high  schools  of  Northern  Arizona 
participate,  will  toe  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
college  at  Flagstaff  early  in  May.    Contests  will  be 
held  in  the  followlngs    Cornet,  violin,  voice,  clarinet, 
piano,  mixed  quartette,  boys'  chorus,  girls*  chorus, 
mixed  chorus,  orchestra,  and  band.**       This  contest 
spirit  is  a  growing  one  and  many  states  already  are 
encouraging  them  although  few  are  sponsored  by  the 
teachers  colleges,    in  New  H  ampshire  there  la  an 
orchestral  contest  held  each  year,  sponsored  by  the 
musical  directors  of  the  secondary  schools. 

A  unique  professional  musical  club  is  located  in 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania.     "The  Baton  Club  aims  to 
give  its  members  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  art  of  conducting.    Each  member  has  an  opportunity 
to  conduct  singing  groups  one  or  more  times  during  the 
semester.    Exceptional  students  take  charge  of  the  music 

1:    State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vol.  IX,  #5       Page  29 
Flagstaff,  Arizona  September  1929 
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In  the  college  Chapel  periods  occasionally."  ^ 

At  the  Keene  Normal  School,  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 

the  Intramural  activity  in  niusic  is  well  carried  out. 

This  school  has  a  course  for  the  training  of  music 

teachers.    The  activity  centers  more  or  less  around 

KEENE  this  group  of  thirty  students.    There  are  tv/o  choirs, 

NEV'tf  HAMP- 

SH  IKE    the  Freshman  Choir,  and  the  Senior  Choir.  These 

organizations  are  canposed  of  anybody  in  the  school 
who  is  interested,  freshmen  joining  their  group  and  all 
upperclassmen  in  the  Senior  organization.    Both  groups 
are  trained  by  members  of  the  music  students  giving  these 
people  valuable  training  in  leading  music,  and  at  the 
same  time  developing  a  love  of  music  by  the  participants. 


These  choirs  sing  at  chapel  and  other  occasion*, 
making  special  efforts  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  The 
men's  glee  club  is  similarly  conducted.    The  Orpheus 
Club  is  ccmiposed  partially  of  students  in  the  music  course. 
Members  of  this  club  conduct  the  music  at  chapel.  The 
club  also  has  subsidiary  organizations  and  gives  many 
entertainments  at  club  meetings  in  the  city  and  nearby 
towns.    The  school  also  supports  a  freshmen  and  senior 
orchestra  which  are  conducted  by  the  Orpheus  Club  members. 


CHAPEL 


1;    State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1929        Page  52 
Bloomsbury,  Pennsylvania 
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THE    (»^:PHEUS    CHJB  PROGRAM 
1929  -  1930 
KEENE  NOFiMAL  SCHOOL,  KEENE,  HMiPSHIRE 


October  51 

November  3 
December  9 
December  16 
January  6 
January  20 
February  3 
February  17 
March  3 
March  17 

April  7 
May  5 
May  19 
June  2 


Initiation  of  H&n  members 
Musical  Program 
Social  Hour 

The  Three  B*8 

Chairman  s    Lucille  Thoiapson 

Modern  Music 

Chairman:    A»  ?ailis  Smith 

ChristmaB  Party 
Social  Committee 

Lecture:    Music  and  Literature      Mr.  Preston 
Chairman;  Officers 

Folk  Music 

Ghairiaan:    Theresa  Vercauteren 

Surprise  Meeting 

Ccamittee:    Three  members  ^ 

At  Home  -  51  Appian  VJay        Miss  Isabel  M*  Blake 
Ccxomittee:    Pour  members 

Opera  l^ight 

Camnittee:    Four  members 

Iiecture  Mr.  Simmons 

Committee t    Three  members 

Annual  Concert 

Consttittee:  Officers 

Visit  to  the  McDowell  Colony 
C^nanittee:    Four  members 

Open  Meeting 

Chaiman:      Durwood  Owen 

Banquet 

Ccxmnittee:    Fc»ir  members 
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Moraberohip  in  this  orchestra  is  composed  of  those  who 
oan  play,  or  would  like  to  play  some  Instrurtient •  The 
school  owns  several  instruments  which  are  loaned  to 
students.    The  aim  is  not  only  to  use  ability  already 
developed,  but  to  encourage  music  among  the  student 
body.    The  dance  orchestra  is  also  a  useful  group  that 
play  at  the  iiaturday  night  socials.    These  activities 
are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  F.lusic  Department, 
but  as  much  as  possible  of  the  directing  is  done  by  the 
pupils  •    The  good  results  of  this  attempt  at  student 
activity  can  readily  be  seen  throughout  the  state  by  the 
work  of  the  Keene  graduates.    The  yearly  program  of  the 
Orpheus  meetings  may  be  seen  on  the  preceeding  page. 

There  are  other  schools  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work 
with  the  right  aim.  '*V^e  have  many  varied  and  enjoyable 
musical  activities  at  our  Normal  ^School,    liegular  courses 

GOOD 

AIM  in  music  are  given  with  some  individual  practice  training 

during  the  senior  year.    Music  is  on  the  program  at  every 
chapel  period,  usually  the  whole  school  participating,  with 
occasional  compositions  played  on  the  victrola  for  musical 
appreciation.    The  Glee  Club,  composed  of  nearly  all  the 
students,  meets  once  a  week.    We  presented  several  numbers 
in  the  program  of  "Nor*mal  School  Night"  recently.  Last 
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year  v;e  had  a  toy  orchestra  which  furnished  valuable 
training  in  time  and  rh^^thm  and  lots  of  fun.    Vve  also 
have  a  real  school  orchestra  developed  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  and  dii^cted  by  the  principal.    There  were 
five  violins,  a  trumpet,  saxapdiono,  flute,  clarinet,  and 
the  piano.    I^one  of  us  were  at  all  familiar  with  our 
instruments,  so  we  had  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning."  " 
(Jennie  Dodge,  '29)      Vemont  cannot  but  be  greatly 
benefited  by  such  spirit  and  effort. 


The  training  of  the  few  is  not  the  aim  of  the  school. 
"The  Glee  Clubs  are  organized  to  acccxaplisn  three  purposes : 
to  leafn  the  use  of  the  voice  correctly,  to  becorae  familiar 
with  beautiful  and  interesting  part  songs,  and  to  provide 
music  for  special  occasions.    Students  who  have  good  voices 
and  fair  ability  to  read  music  may  become  members  of  the 
Girls'  and  iien's  Glee  Clubs."  ^ 

The  New  England  Noimal  Schools  are  a  little  tardy  in 

some  fields  of  extra  curricula  activities,  but  in  the 

music  field  the  efforts  are  more  of  the  desirable  type. 
CIIRISTI.1AS 

"Choral  Club.    At  the  rehearsals  choral  works  of  standard 

1:    Johnson  Nonnal  School  Catalogue,  1929-1930      Page  28 

J  ohn  s  on  ,  Ve  i-raont 

2:    State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  1928  Page  27 

Mankato,  *^innesota. 
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merit  are  sung,  and  programs  for  Christmas  tijno  and  for  a 
concert  in  May  are  prepared.    An  interesting  feature  of 
the  Christmas  season  is  'Going  a  caroling*,  in  the  good 
old  English  style.    The  girls  divide  into  groups  and  sing 
carols  outside  the  hospital.  Town  Farm,  Card  Horae  for  the 
Aged,  and  the  homes  of  the  faculty.    Other  activities, 
such  as  twilight  singing  and  class  singing  add  to  those 
things  that  are  worthwhile  and  enjoyable.    The  most 
Important  musical  event  of  the  year  is  the  annual  concert, 
toward  which  all  of  the  other  activities  are  directed."  ^ 


A  Wisconsin  sc  lool  attempts  to  train  as  v/ell  as  use 

the  best  of  its  tal^nit.    "Q>o  orchestras  are  raaintained: 

BEST  s  beginners  orchestra  for  those  who  are  learning  to  play, 

TALKNT 

U£SD  and  an  advanced  or-chestra  for  students  who  have  had 

previous  experience,  or  who  play  sufficiently  well."  ^ 


The  ability  to  direct  music  by  students  is  very 

STUDENT         valuable  practice.    A  Fermsylvania  school  does  this  in 
DIRECTING 

an  unusual  way.    ''Each  literary  society  maintains  a  glee 
club  under  student  direction,  but  supervised  by  the 
)  director  of  music.'*  ^ 


1:    State  Normal  School  Catalogue  1930      Page  31 
Willimantic,  Connecticut 

2:    State  Teachers  college  Bulletin  1929    P^ige  9 

Platteville,  Visconsin 
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Appreciation  of  music  is  the  aira  of  the  Ivtuslc 

Association  of  a  New  York  Teachers  College.  "The 

purpose  of  the  kusic  Association  is  to  foster  an 
APPRECIA.TION 

appreciative  interest  in  good  niusic  among  the  student 
body  of  the    S^ate  College*    Any  student  who  is  willing 
to  show  his  interest  in  music  by  regularly  attending  and 
taking  part  in  the  Music  Club  meetings,  can  become  a 
member.    The  Music  Council  is  composed  of  five  Members 
of  the  Association  and  two  faculty  members.  The 
Association  assumes  the  responsibility  of  bringing  before 
the  students  artists  famous  in  the  world  of  music."  ^ 

Hw  England  ideals  of  music  are  not  monopolized 
by  that  section.    A  kiseissippi  school  says,  "Music 
Club.    Perhaps  no  subject  taught  touches  life  more 
intimately  and  effectively  than  does  music.     It  is  used 
MISSISSIPPI  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual  and  for  the 

edification  of  the  rnasses;  it  is  used  in  the  home,  in 
the  school,  and  in  public  assemblies.    Not  only  does 
music  have  cultural  value,  but  it  has  a  powerful 
influence  in  determining  attitudes  and  appreciation  in 
life.    It  is  a  unifying  and  co-ordinating  influence  in 
school  and  organized  society.    Since  public  school  music 
requires  no  expensive  instruments  or  equipment,  it  can 

1:    Register  of  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  1923 
Albany,  New  York        Vol.  XVII,  #1         Page  61 
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be  easily  provided •    This  club  has  a  choras  and  is 
developing  an  orchestra.     It  endeavors  to  acquaint 
its  members  with  good  music,  and  through  them  carry 
music  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.'*  ^ 

1:    Bulletin,  Delta  State  Teachers  College,  May  1929 

Cleveland,  Mississippi  Vol.  V,  #5      Page  23 
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SUMMARY  OF  MUSIC  . 

Music  is  a  cultural  subject*    Its  greatest  value 
is  in  its  asthetic  worth,  to  the  human  race*  ^''iusio 
im  ail  appeal  to  the  emotions »    To  get  the  greatest  value 
from  i-raisic  one  must  understand  ihythm,  and  melody,  and 
develop  an  appreciative  attitude.    This  is  the  hope  of 
public  school  music  and  it  is  rapidly  gaining  its 
objective*    The  normal  schools  have  courses  in  public 
school  music  required  of  all  those  who  expect  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  grades.    Many  nomal  schools  have 
courses  to  train  music  supervisors.    These  courses  are 
professional  and  leave  little  for  the  intrarnural 
activities  to  accomplish  in  a  professional  way. 

The  administrator  uses  the  riusic  or^/anizations  to 
advertise  the  school,    formal  iichoois  exist  to  train 
teachers.    V/hen  the  public  judges  these  schools  by  the 
v/ork  of  the  orchestra,  glee  club,  choi-^-is,  debating 
societies,  aid  dramrtics,  it  loses  siglit  of  the  real  aim 
of  the  school  and  the  best  work  v/hich  it  is  doing.  The 
public  sees  the  frills  but  not  the  real  core  of  the 
institution.    The  band  is  used  to  instill  pep  into  the 
students  at  athletic  contests,    a  band  has  far  greater 
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value  thaii  this  and  is  little  justified  by  this  one 
activity.    One  school  says  that  the  band  gives  dignity 
to  those  contests,  and  to  the  writer  that  is  well  worth 
while,  and  the  band  players  should  feel  that  this  is 
their  greatest  contribution. 

Many  schools  uses  their  best  talent  only  and  train 
it  up  to  perfection.    This  is  nice  for  the  few,  good  for 
advertising,  and  indirectly,  if  infmy  recitals  are  given 
before  the  school,  will  develop  an  appreciative  attitude 
toward  music  in  the  student  body.    However,  to  get  a 
love  for  rausic  one  must  participate.    l-ortunately  many 
normal  schools  are  attempting  to  give  a  large  nuraber  the 
opportunity  not  onl^'  to  play,  but  to  learn  to  play.  Both 
beginners  and  trained  gioups  should  be  developed.  The 
beginning  groups  give  an  oppoi-tunity  for  the  future  music 
supervising  students  to  get  some  valuable  practice  in 
leading,    aone  schools  give  this  group  a  chance  for  pro- 
fessional work  in  chapel,  chorus  activity,  and  in 
orchestral  groups. 

The  normal  schools  are  doing  their  best  work  in 
developing  musical  ability,  by  encouraging  beginners. 
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developing  niusical  appreciation,  and  giving  professional 
training  to  the  music  supervising  students.    If  the 
Normal  Schools  would  develop  music  for  music's  sake 
alone,  and  pass  this  spirit  on  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  it  would  he  contributing  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  and  cultural  forces  to  the  genei^al  public 
that  the  world  has  ever  experienced* 
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CHAPTER  X. 
STUDIiJT    BODY  ACTIVITIES 
Student  aovernment 

Two  tnousand  years  ago  Christ  told  us  how  we 
could  obtain  discipline.    Since  that  tirae  great 
eflorts  have  been  made  to  make  human  beings  more 
sociable,  livable,  and  moral,  but  still  the  problem 
is  with  us.    When  we  get  the  people  "to  love  one 
another"  and  to  practice  the  old  saying  of  "Do  unto 
oiiiiers  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you",  then  our 
discipline  problem  in  the  home  and  school  will  be  no 
more.    The  aim  of  the  administrator  of  the  school  is 
to  cut  down  tne  discipline  problem  to  a  minimum.  All 
kinds  of  schemes  have  been  used,  force,  expulsion, 
faculty  committees,  deans,  student  governments,  and 
student  councils.    Our  d^aocracy  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  law  enforcement •    The  school  has  the  same 
problems,    ihe  faculty  ccxnraittee  could  not  solve  the 
problem,  neither  can  student  government.    The  scheme 
that  will  instill  the  brotherly  love  spirit  to  the 
greatest  degree  will  be  the  one  that  succeeds  and  is 
best  for  the  school.    It  is  a  spirit  in  the  school 
that  is  needed,  not  the  mechanics  to  enforce  rulea 
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and  regulations. 

« 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  a  future  teacher 

has  is  discipline.    A.  training  school  or  the  class 

rocxn  lecture  cannot  teach  discipline,     -tt  is  soiaething 

DISCIPLINE         that  everybody  must  v^ork  out  for  themselves.  Sane 
PROBLEM 

teachers  get  it  throu^  fear  and  some  by  a  spirit  in 
the  school.    Jie  If -government  should  help  a  student  to 
feel  the  problem  and  to  develop  the  spirit.    If  the 
student  holds  the  key  to  the  discipline  situation  then 
she  too  may  pass  it  on  to  her  own  school  and  in  turn  the 
children  to  civil  life.    Student -government  develops 
leadership  and  responsibility.     It  is  one  of  our  best 
Intranural  activities  for  a  general  development  of 
both  leaders  and  the  great  body  of  students. 


Back  in  1910  student -government  of  the  city  govern- 
ment tyi)e  was  very  popular.    It  spread  across  the  country 
and  could  be  found  In  many  high  schools,  rural  schools, 

GITY 

TYPE  and  even  down  to  the  sixth  grade  in  grammar  school.  The 

writer  came  into  contact  with  this  type  of  government  in 
the  sixth  grade  of  a  grammar  school  in  a  small  town  in 
central  Maine.    All  went  well  until  one  policeman,  v/ith 
a  little  too  much  of f iciousness,  arrested  the  teacher  for 
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bref^ing  one  of  the  i'-egalations.    The  student 
participation  in  governmont  did  not  lest  long. 
All  over  the  country  this  type  of  prograra  dis- 
appeared as  rapidly  as  it  rose.    However,  several 
jFloiTnal  Schools  still  maintain  it,  with  more  or  less 
success.    This  tj-pe  being  the  oldest  will  \jg  taken 
up  first.    Naturally  the  older  schools  are  the  ones 
who  still  iiaintain  it  in  one  form  or  another. 


Among  the  eight  constitutions  and  by-lsws  that 
the  writer  vvas  able  to  obtain,  the  Plymouth  Normal 
School,  Plymouth,  l^ew  Ha^pshii-e ,  b  rought  out  the  state 

PLYiriCXJTH 

TYPE  type  very  clearly  and  is  published  here,  in  full.  /\11 

others  are  similar  or  modified  fonas  of  this  sanie  type. 
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OF  THE 

FLYmOU'xH  NOiiMAL  ^iiOOL  STATE 


FREAIdBIJi 


We,  the  students  of  the  State  Normal  Sehool, 
Plymouth,  New  Hampahire,  grateful  to  Almi^ty  God 
for  the  blessings  of  freedcxn,  and  accepting  the 
divine  injunction  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,  and  also  having  been  em- 
powered by  the  president  and  faculty  of  said  school 
to  establish  a  school  state,  do  ordain  this  consti- 
tution* 


ARTICLE  I 

Name,  Territory,  Citizens,  Fights  and 
JDuties 


Section  !•       The  natiie  of  this  coimnonwealth  shall  be. 
The  Plymouth  isonual  ^hool  State. 

Section  2.       The  territory  ccmprising  this  state  shall 
be  the  scnool  buildings,  including  all  halls 
and  rooms  therein  and.  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  school. 


Section  3.       Every  student  of  the  aforesaid  school  at 

the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
and  every  person  entering  said  school  as  a 
student  thereafter,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
rigiits  of  citizenship.    Those  who  have  been  in 
school  less  than  one  school  year  shall  constitute 
B  county.    All  other  students  shall  constitute 
A  county. 
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Section  4*       The  privilege  of  self -government  carries 
with  it  certain  rlgxits,  inalienable  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state • 


Section  6» 


Sectlcai  6« 


Those  rig^its  are  as  follov/si    To  share  in 
the  riaklng  and  execution  of  the  lav/s;  to 
elect  and  be  elected  into  office;  to  obtain 
right  and  justice  freely,  completely,  promptly, 
and  conformably  to  the  laws;  and  if  held  to 
a»;\swer  for  a  misdemeanor,  to  be  exanpt  fraa 
furnishing  evidence  against  oneself,  to  be 
defended  by  on  attorney  and  uo  be  tried  by  the 
jud@nent  of  one's  peers  and  the  law  of  the  state. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote 

upon  every  public  question  when  opportunity 
affords;  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
assist  others  to  obey  them;  to  aid  in  enforcing 
the  laws;  and  by  every  reasonable  means  to 
prcsnote  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  state. 


ARTICLE  II 
The  Legislature 


Section  1. 


Section  2i 


Section  3^ 


The  law-making  power  within  this  state  shall 
be  vested  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  house  shall  assenble  se niannunlly  on  the 
first  Tuesday  after  election,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  judged  necessary;  shall  dissolve 
three  days  next  pi^ceding  the  assembly  of  the 
new  legislature;  and  shell  be  styled  the  General 
Court  of  the  Pl^Tiiouth  Normal  School  State. 

The  house  of  representatives  may  decide  on 
a  regular  time  for  meeting  or  a  meeting  may  be 
called  at  any  time  by  the  governor  or  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house  or  on  petition  of  ten  or 
more  members  of  the  legislature. 

The  doors  of  the  galleries  of  the  house  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  kept  open  to  all 
persons  who  behave  decently,  except  v/hen  the 
v/elfare  of  the  state,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  shall  require  secrecy. 
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'?here  shall  be,  in  the  legislr. ture  of  the 
state,  a  representation  of  the  people,  which 
shall  consist  of  inembers  elected  one  from 
every  five  citizeris        such  number  as  -lay  be 
dete mined  by  previous  legislature  of  the  A 
and  B  counties  and  shall  hold  office  for  one 
semester* 


Section  5, 


Section  6* 


Every  member  of  the  house  of  r-epresentativea 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  and  plurality  vote, 
and  shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  election  an 
inhabitant  of  the  county  he  may  be  chosen  to 
represent.    He  shall  cease  to  represent  such 
county  immediately  upon  his  ceasing  to  be 
qualified  as  aforesaid* 

All  intermediate  vacancies  in  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  be  filled  up  from  time 
to  ti^ie  in  the  sarae  manner  as  the  general 
elections  aie  made. 


Section  7. 


Section  8« 


Section  9. 


A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  house  of 

representatives  shall  be  a  quorum  for  doing 
business,  but,  when  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  represent Titives  elected  shall  be  present, 
the  assent  of  two-tiiirds  of  those  members 
present  shall  be  necessary  to  render  their 
acts  and  proceedings  valid. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose 
Its  speaker,  appoint  its  officers,  and  settle 
its  rules  of  proceedings,  and  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  retuj-ma  and  qualifi- 
cations of  Its  members,  as  pointed  out  in  this 
constitution.     It  shall  have  authority  to 
punish  every  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
disrespect  to  the  house,  in  its  presence,  by 
any  disorderly  or  contemptuous  behavior. 

Upon  motion  made  by  any  one  member,  the 
yeas  and  neys  upon  any  question  shall  be 
entered  on  the  jcsAmal, 


ARTICLE  III. 
The  Executive 


Section  1. 


There  shall  be  a  supreme  executive  magistrate. 
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AKTICLE  III    -  Continued 


Section  !•  -  Continued 


who  shall  be  styled  Governor  of  the  Plymouth 
I^onaal  School  State  and  whose  ti-cle  shall  be 
His,  or  }Ier,  Excellency. 

Section  2.        The  governor  shall  be  naainated  semi-annually 
on  the  fourth  "  ednesday  of  the  first  or  fall 
semester  and  on  the  second  Vednesday  of  the 
second  semester  by  votes  of  the  primary,  and 
the  votes  for  gove"mor  shall  be  received, 
sorted,  counted,  certified,  and  returned  in 
the  Sftrie  manner  as  the  votes  for  rnembers  of 
the  house,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
lay  the  same  before  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  the  Friday  succeeding  tae  election. 
If  no  person  shall  have  a  majority  of  votes, 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  elect  one 
of  the  two  persons  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  who  shall  be  declared  governor.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  this  office  unless 
at  the  tiiiie  of  his  election  he  shall  have  oeen 
a  citizen  of  this  state  for  two  semesters,  or 
one  school  year. 

Section  3.       Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 

general  co^irt,  before  it  beco;aes  a  law  shall 
be  presented  to  the  governor.    If  he  approves 
he  shall  sif^i  it;  but  if  not,  he  s  lall  return 
it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house,  which 
shall  enter  the  objections  upon  its  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it,    xf,  after  such 
reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill  it  snail  become  a  law, 
b!At  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  the  house 
shall  be  detemined  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  or  against  the 
bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  jouraal  of  the 
house-     If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  governor  within  five  days,  iiundays  excepted, 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  niin,  the 
same  snail  be  a  law  in  like  znanner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Icf^islature,  by  its 
ad j ournjaent ,  prevent  its  return,  in  vvnich  case 
it  shall  not  be  law.    The  constitutionality  of 
every  law  shall  be  passed  apon  by  the  supreme 
court  before  it  shall  become  operative. 

Section  4.       All  judicial  officers  and  the  attorney- general 
shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  and  every  such  nomination  shall  be 
made  at  least  thi^e  days  prior  to  such  appointL«!» 
ment;  and  no  appointment  shall  take  place  unless 
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ARTICLE  III    -  Continued 


%  Section  4*  -  Continued 

a  majority  of  the  governor  and  council 
shall  agree  thoreof. 

Section  5«        Tiie  governor-  arid  council  shall  have  a 
negative  on  each  other,  both  in  the 
iMominatlons  and  apjjoir.tMonts  •  Lvery 
ncwalnation  ansd  apiX)intnient  shall  be 
signed  by  the  governor  or  council  who  made 
the  same. 

Section  6»       Vvhenevor  the  oliair  of  the  governor  shall 
become  vacant,  by  reason  of  his  di^ath, 
absence  froni  the  state,  or  otherwise,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  shall,  during  such 
vacancy,  have  and  exorcise  all  powers  and 
authorities  which  by  this  constitution  the 
governor  is  bested  with  when  personally 
present;  but,  when  the  spoakor  of  the  house 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor,  he 
raiall  not  hold  l\is  of  f  ic-e  in  the  house  of 
representatives.    Whenever  the  chair,  both 
of  the  goveiiior  and  the  speaker  of  tiie  house 
shall  becoi'ie  vacant,  by  reason  of  their  death, 
absence  froni  t'le  state,  or  otherwise,  the 
senior  high  sherirf  shall,  during  such 
vacancies,  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  v/hich  by  this  constitution 
the  governor  is  vested  v/itn  v;hen  ixjrsonally 
present. 

Section  7.        The  poY^er  of  pardoning  offenses,  except 

such  PS  persons  may  be  convicted  of  befoi'O 
the  governor  by  impeachment  of  the  house, 
shall  be  in  the  govemoi',  by  iurid  with  the 
advice  of  the  council;  but  no  charter  of 
pardon  granted  by  the  governor  with  advice 
of  council  before  conviction  shall  avail  the 
party  pleading  the  sarae,  notwithstanding  any 
general  or  particular  expressions  contained 
W  therein  descriptive  of  tne  offertse  or  offenses 

intended  to  be  pardoned. 

Section  8.        There  shall  be  a  council  semi-annually  elected 
by  ballot,  for  advising  the  governor  in  the 
executive  part  of  the  government »    The  inhabitants 
in  each  county  shall  vote  for  one  councilor, 
which  votes  shall  be  leceived^  sorted,  counted, 
end  returned  to  the  secretary  s  office,  to  be 
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ARTICIE  III    -  Continued 


Secticjn  6*    -  Continued 

by  the  secretary  laid  before  the  house  of 
representatives* 

Section  9.        The  person  having  a  .iiajority  of  votes  in 

any  district  shall  be  considered  duly  elected 
a  councilor;  "but  if  no  person  shall  have  a 
majority  of  votes  in  any  county,  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  take  the  na:.ies  of  the 
two  persons  who  have  the  highest  number  of 
votes  in  s\ic'a  county'-  and  not  elected,  and  out 
of  those  two  shall  elect  the  councilor  for 
such  county.    The  qualifications  for  councilor 
shall  be  the  same  as  for  representative.  If 
any  person  thus  chosen  a  counciloi  shall  be 
elected  governor  or  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  shall  accept  the  trust,  or  in  case  of  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  of  any  councilor  out 
of  the  state,  the  governor  nay  call  a  special 
election  of  a  new  councilor  in  that  county  vyhere 
snch  vacancy  happens;  and  tho  choice  SJhall  be  in 
the  saiTie  manner  as  before  direction.  The 
governor  rhj^ll  hnve  full  pov:er  and  aut'noi'ity 
to  convene  the  council  from  tic\e  to  time,  at 
his  dlncretion;  and  with  them,  or  the  majotiry 
of  then,  may  and  shall  from  tine  to  time  hold 
e  council  for  ordering  and  directing  the  affairs 
of  this  state,  accoi'ding  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Section  10 •      The  members  of  the  council  may  be  Impeached 
by  the  house  and  tried  in  court  for  brioery, 
corruption,  malpractice  or  iiialadminlstratlon. 

Section  11.        The  resolutions  and  advice  of  the  council 

shall  be  recorded       the  secretary  of  state  in 
a  register,  and  signed  by  all  members  present 
agreeing  thereto;  and  this  record  iiay  be  called 
for  at  any  time  by  the  legislatui-e;  and  any 
member  of  the  council  may  enter  his  opinion 
contrary  to  the  resolutions  of  the  majotiry, 
with  the  reason  for  such  opinion* 

Section  12.       v:hereas  the  elections  appointed  to  be  made 
by  this  constitution  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
the  school  term  semi-annually  by  the  legislature 
may  not  be  completed  on  that  day,  the  said 
elections  may  be  continued  from  day  to  day  until 
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AF.TICLE  III 
Section  12. 

Section  15* 
Section  14. 

Section  15. 

Section  16. 
Section  17. 


-  Continued 

-  Continued 

the  same  be  ccanploted.    The  order  of  election 
shall  be  as  follows;     The  gove-'nor  shall  be 
elected  provided  thei^  be  no  choice  of  him  by 
hhe  people;  tuid  af te^'^/ards  the  house  shall 
proceed  to  fill  the  vacancies,  if  there  be 
any,  in  tne  couiiOil. 

Tho  secretary  of  state  shall  bo  chosen  by 
ballot  of  tne  representatives. 

The  records  of  the  state  shall  be  kept  in 
uiie  office  or  the  sooretury;  and  he  shall 
attend  the  governor  and  council,  also  the 
representatxirea,  in  person  or       deputy  as 
they  may  require. 

The  secretary  of  state  shall  at  all  times 
have  a  deputy  to  be  by  hL-a  appointed,  for 
whose  conduct  in  the  office  he  shall  be 
I'esponsiblcj.     In  case  of  the  death,  removal 
or  inability  of  the  secretary,  his  deputy 
snail  eX'^rcisc  all  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  secretary  of  this  state  until  another  s]iall 
be  appointed. 

where  shall  be  a  solicitor  and  a  sheT'lff 
elected  scai-annually  by  the  inhabitsxats  of 
euCii  county,    'ihe  sheriff  of  k  county  shall 
be  the  high  sneriff  of  the  state. 

Tne  superintendent  of  public  works  shall  be 
ap^olni-od  by  t'le  goveiuioi-,  by  n:id  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council.    He  shall 
liave  charge  of  all  public  v^/orks,  including 
Library,  Livermoi'e  Hall,  corridors,  cloak  room, 
and  such  other  duties  es  s'lall  be  specified 
fran  tinie  to  time  by  the  governor  and  council, 
he  li.ay  appoint  not  more  th&n  six  assistants,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  his  deputy.    In  the  absence  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  woiks  the  deputy 
ill&ii  ^i^ti^m  his  duties.    These  assistants  shall 
be  frc^  the  several  clasr-es  of  the  state.  The 
lena  of  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
public  v-iorks  shall  be  ore  school  term,  or  until 
his  successor  is  appointed. 


Section  18. 


The  legislature  may  create  other  departments 
v/henever  in  their  opinion  such  departments  are 
necessary  for  the  public  thrift. 


H.  DV.'IGHT  C  'VRLE 
-  132.  - 


AF-TICLE  IV. 
T^io  Courts 


Section  1. 


Section  2. 


Section  3. 


Section  4 


Section  5. 


The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  the 
faculty  of  the  school,  the  preslcLont  being 
chief  judge.    The  supreiie  court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  over  s^-ich  cases  as 
the  pi^sident  of  the  school  shall  deera  v/lse 
not  to  divulf^e  to  the  public,  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  all  other  cases. 

There  shall  be  a  superior  court  consisting 
of  a  chief  juGtico  aiid  foui-  associate  justices 
appointed  by  the  governor  v/ith  the  consent  of 
the  council.    This  court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  tne  trial  of  all  cases ,  not 
other-v/ise  p'^ovided  for,  o;  iginating  under  the 
laws  £md  constitution  of  the  i'lymouth  Normal 
School  State • 

The  tenuro  that  all  appointed  officers  shall 
have  by  law  in  their  offices  shall  be  expressed 
In  tjielr  respoctivo  coniraissloiis ,    .,'..11  judicial 
officers,  duly  appointed,  con^Mlssioned  and 
pledged,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  excepting  provision  raede  in  this  consti- 
tution; provided,  nevertheless,  the  governor  with 
consent  of  couiicil  raay  remove  them  upon  address 
of  the  legislature. 

The  legislature,  as  vrell  as  the  governor  and 
council,  shall  have  authority  to  recjiire  the 
opinions  of  the  justices  of  the  superior  court 
upon  Important  questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn 
occas  ions • 

ITo  judge  of  any  court  shall  act  as  attorney  or 
be  of  counsel  to  any  pa  ty  in  T.f  tters  which  shall 
come  or  be  brouglit  before  him  as  justice. 


AT^TICLE  V. 


Section  1* 


Any  person,  governor,  councilor,  representative, 
or  civil  officer,  accepting  the  trust  shall, 
before  he  proceeds  to  execute  the  duties  of  his 
office,  make  and  subscr^ibe  the  following  declara- 
tion9,  viz.:     I,   ,  do 


C 


E.  D^riGHT  CARIE 


ARTICLE  V.    -  Continued 


Section  !•    -  Continued 


solemnly  proniise,  on  my  honor,  that  I  will 
bear  faith  end  ti^ie  alle^^iance  to  ilymouth 
Komal  School  at  ate,  and  will  support  the 
constitution  thereof*  T, 

do  solemnly  piomise,  an  my  honor,  that  I  will 
faififully  and  impartially  psrfom  nil  tho 
duties  incumbent  on  rae  as  ^ 
agreeably  to  the  niles  ani.  remilatlons  or  this 
constitution,  and  the  laws 
i-chool  L.tate* 


regiilatlons  of 
of  Plymouth  hiomial 


Section  2* 


Section  3# 


Section  4* 


Section  5m 


A.ny  person  having  talcon  and  subscribed  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  and  the  same  being  filed 
in  the  secretary  of  Gtate*s  office,  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  take  said  pledge  again. 

The  af f iriTiations  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed- 
by  the  govGrno"!  ,  before  the  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court  in  the  presence  of  the  legislature 
of  citizens,  or  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

A.11  conmissions  nhall  be  In  the  narr.e  of  the 
Plymouth  Korraal  School  State,  signed  by  the 
governor,  rnd  attested  by  the  recretnry  of 
state,  or  his  deputy,  and  shall  have  the  great 
seal  of  the  state  affij^ed  thereto. 

All  writs  issuing  out  of  the  clerk's  office, 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  law,  shall  be  in  the 
name  of  ''l^iTiouth  ^=  0:^:^1  School  State,  under  the 
seal  of  the  court  whence  they  issue,  and  bear 
teste  of  a  justice  of  the  co^irt;  but  when  said 
justice  shall  be  interested,  then  the  writ  chall 
bear  teste  of  so^n.e  other  justice  of  the  court  to 
which  the  sane  shall  be  returnable,  and  shall  be 
si,2ned  by  the  clerk  of  such  court. 

All  indictments,  presentments,  and  inf omations 
shall  conclude  "against  tne  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  st^te," 


Section  6. 


Section  7. 


NotliinK  in  thic  constitution  shell  be  construed 
as  preventing  t  le  operation  of  customary  school 
management  in  cases  not  covered  by  specific  and 
approved  legislation. 

The  enacting  style  in  making  and  passing  acts, 

statutes,  and  laws  sxxall  be,    "Be  it 

onacted  by  the  house  of  re  pre  s  ent  1 1  ve  s  in  the 
general  court  convened." 


r 


c 


H.  DWiailT  C.'tRLE 
-  184.  - 


ARTICLli  V.    -  Goiitinued 


Sectiorx  8«       No  person  shall  be  capable  of  holding  at  the 
came  tirae  more  than  two  offices  which  inay  be 
held  by  apoointnent  of  the  governor,  or  by 
governor  and  council,  or  house  of  representatives, 
or  superior  or  inferior  courts •    Unless  other- 
wise specified,  all  elected  and  appointed 
officers  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  school 
term  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  or 
appointed* 

Section  9«       No  person  holding  tfie  office  of  judge  of  any 
court  (except  si^ecial  judges.)  secretary  of 
state,  or  attorney-general,  shall  at  the  same 
tijie  hold  the  office  of  governor,  or  have  a  seat 
in  tae  house  of  representati^'es  or  council;  but 
his  being  chosen  and  appointed  to  and  accepting 
the  SFTie  shall  op/erate  as  a  reslt^r.e.tion  of  his 
seat  in  the  chair  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
or  council,  and  the  place  so  i^aoyted  shall  be 
filled,    ^io  member  of  the  council  shall  have  a 
seat  in  th^^  house  ol"  representatives. 

Section  10.       ho  person  shall  ever  be  adiitted  to  hold  a 

seat  in  the  legislatui'e,  or  aay  office  of  tmst 
or  importance  under  this  government,  who  la 
the  due  couise  of  law  has  been  convicted  of  bribery 
or  corruption  in  obtaining  an  election  or  appoint- 
ment* 

Section  11.        To  the  end  that  there  nay  be  no  failure  of 

justice  or  danger  to  the  state  by  the  alterations 
and  aaend^iente  made  in  the  constitution,  the 
general  court  is  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
directed  to  fix  the  time  when  the  alterations  and 
aiTiendments  shall  take  effect,   nnd  make  the  necessary 
axraiigements  accoi-dingly. 

Section  12.        Any  proposed  amendment  to  this  constitution 
shall  fiist  be  approved  by  the  president  of  the 
school,  then  submitted  to  the  legislature;  and 
if  L.  majority  of  the  house  agree  to  pass  it,  it 
shall  then  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  tne  people 
at  the  next  general  election,  or  st  a  sp>ecial 
election  called  tr^e refer.     Xi  a  inajority  vote 
in  favor  of  it,  it  snail  then  become  &t..  amendment 
to  t  lis  constitution,    k  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  this  constitution  may  be  called  at  any 
time  in  a  mannei-  to  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature 


H.  miGHT  C/aLE 
-  185.  - 


PLYMOUTH 

Normal    School  State 
In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Klne  Hundred  Twenty-Seven 


AN  ACT 

To  review,  codify,  and  amend  the  laws 
of  the  state 


The  citizens  of  the  Plymouth  thermal  school 
State  represented  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives do  enact  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  STATUTES 

of  the 

PLYMOUTH 


H0Rf4/vL    SC  HOOL  STATE 


H.  WimiT  Ci\HLE 
-  186.  - 


CHAPTEFi  I 
STATUTES 


Section  1« 
Section  2m 


Section  3. 


Section  4* 
Sectior}  5« 

Section  6* 


This  act  shall  be  designated  as  the 
jpublic  Statutes. 

The  public  acts  and  joint  resolutions 
of  each  session  of  the  legislature  shall 
be  arranged  under  their  appropriate 
classification  in  the  order  of  approval, 
and  numbered  consecutively  from  nuraber  one, 
each  as  a  chapter. 

Reference  to  an  act  or  statute  shall  be 
made  by  stating  the  chapter  and  section  of 
the  Public  Statutes,  if  contained  therein, 
otherwise  by  stating  its  title  and  the  chapter 
of  the  session  laws  of  General  Court  by  which 
it  was  passed. 

The  repeal  of  an  act  shall  not  revive  any 
other  act  that  has  been  repealed. 

In  the  construction  of  all  statutes,  words 
importing  the  masculine  gender  may  extend  and 
be  implied  to  females. 

Copies  of  chapters  of  Public  Statutes  shall 
be  posted  by  the  superintendent  of  public  works 
as  follows: 


Chapter  III, 

Chapter  V* 
Chapter  VI. 
Chapter  VIZ. 


At  each  election-booth  whenever 
elections  are  being  held. 

In  the  library. 

In  all  dormitories. 

In  Livermore  Hall  end  in  the  dressing- 
room. 


H.  D^-JIGHT  CARLE 
-  187.  - 


CHAPTER  II. 
Proceedings  in  the  Legislature 


Section  !• 


Section  2* 


Section  5« 


Section  4« 


Section  5* 


Section  6« 


Section  7, 


Section  8 


The  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  keep  a  true  and  fair  record  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house. 

In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  or  of  his 
absence  or  disability,  the  assistant  clerk 
shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  act  as  clerk  of  the  next  succeeding 
house  of  representatives  and  respectively 
until  clerk  thereof  is  chosen  and  sworn. 

The  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  prepare  a  roll  of  members  elected,  for 
use  in  its  organization,  and  shall  place  upon 
it  only  the  names  of  those  who  present  cer- 
tificates of  election  issued  in  conformity 
to  law. 

All  bills  and  resolutions  which  shall  have 
passed  the  legislature,  snail,  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  engrossed  bills, 
be  tyi:)e¥/ritten  upon  larger  paper,  v/ith  a  i.iargin 
of  not  less  than  an  inch  on  each  side. 

The  secretary  of  state  shall  present  to  the 
governor  for  his  approval  each  bill  requiring 
such  approval,  after  it  has  been  engrossed  and 
signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  and    in  his 
presence  shall  make  a  certificate  of  the  day 
and  hour  of  so  doing.    The  bill  signed  by  the 
governor  shall  be  kept  on  file  and  in  the  custody 
of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  supr-eme  court  shall  report  by  message  to 
the  house  any  action  taken  regarding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  bill  or  I'eaolution;  and  if  the 
court  declares  any  bill  or  resolution  unconstip 
tutional,  said  message  shall  state  reason  for 
such  decision. 

A  conmiittee  on  engrossed  bills  appointed  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house  shall  direct  the  engrossing 
of  the  bills  under  Section  5;  and  then  shall  deliver 
such  engrossed  bills  to  the  secretary  of  state. 


H.  DvVIOHT  C/\RLE 
-  188.  - 


CHAPT£K  II.    -  Continued 


Section  9.       A  committee  of  three  to  meet  the  faculty  shall 

be  appointed  by  each  speaker  of  the  house  to  serve 
for  one  semester.    Their  duties  shall  be  to  confer 
with  the  faculty  on  matters  pertaining  to  s  elf- 
gove  mment  • 

Section  10.      Customary  parliamentary  procedure  shall  govern 
decorum  and  debate  with  Roberts'  Fule  of  Order 
as  final  authority. 

Section  11.  (Ccsnmittees  and  their  duties).  The  judiciary 
committee  shall  inspect  all  bills  and  make  such 
amendments  as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  ccsnmittee  on  revision  of  laws  shall  from 
time  to  time  examine  the  constitution  and  piblic 
statutes  and  suggest  any  clianged  which  may  to 
them  seem  advisable. 


The  comjnittee  on  rules  shall  consider  any 
bills  on  rules  and  make  suggestions  for  new 
iniles. 


Section  12.      (Introduction  and  passage  of  bills),    a  bill 
may  be  introduced  at  any  meeting  by  any  member 
or  coimaittee  upon  asking  peimission  to  introduce 
the  same . 

Each  bill  shall  have  three  several  readings  by 
the  clerk  previous  to  its  passing:     the  first 
time  fully  for  information,  the  second  and  third 
times  by  title  only,    ifter  a  bill  had  been  given 
a  first  i-eading,  the  house  may  call  for  an 
immediate  second  reading  or  may  defer  it.  After 
its  second  reading  it  may  be  referred  by  the 
speaker  to  an  appropriate  committee  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  house.    All  debate,  discussicm 
or  amendment  shall  take  place  only  when  the  bill 
is  on  its  second  reading. 

If  the  house  is  not  ready  for  debate,  adjourn- 
ment may  take  place  on  the  second  reading. 

An  adjournment  must  intervene  between  the  first 
and  third  readings. 

A  bill  having  passed  the  third  reading  may  by 
vote  be  put  back  on  its  second  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  or  amendment. 

Any  or  all  of  these  rules  may  be  suspended  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  house. 


H.  BOUGHT  CARLE 
-  189.  - 


CHAPTE?v  II.    -  Continued 


Section 


Section  14 


The  following  shall  be  the  order  of 
business  in  the  house: 

1.  Roll -call. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes. 

3.  Approving  the  minutes. 

4.  heports  of  cotmnlttees. 

5*    Unfinished  business,  including  special 
orders • 

6.    New  business. 

Session  rules.    These  rules  for  procedure 
in  the  house  shall  be  operative  without 
formal  adoption  in  all  subsequent  legislatures. 
Nothing  in  them,  hov>fever,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  such  anienc3ment  or  substitution  of 
session  rules  as  any  incoming  house  may  desire, 
such  amendments  or  session  rules  to  beccxne  void 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  body  making  them. 


H.  WIGHT  C/\RLE 
-  190.  - 


CHAPTER  III. 
Elections 


Section  !•       The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  apply 
to  all  elections  held  for  state  officers. 
The  elections  shall  be  held  in  Livermore  Hall. 

Section  2.        The  regular  seiai-annual  elections  shall  be 
held  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  the  first  or 
fall  semester;  and  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
the  second  or  spring  semester*     In  the  fourth 
week  of  the  spring  seraester  and  in  the  second 
week  of  the  second  semester  upon  due  notice  of 
the  several  class  presidents  caucuses  shall  be 
held  on  'xuesday  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  representatives, 
councilor,  sheriff  and  solicitor;  on  lednesday 
names  of  candidates  shall  be  reported  by  the 
clerks  of  the  caucuses  to  the  secretary  of  state 
who  shall  place  such  names  on  the  ballots  to  l>e 
used  at  the  general  election.    Each  ballot  shall 
contain  the  names  of  all  candidates,  counties  for 
which  they  are  ncminated,  and  the  offices  for 
which  they  are  candidates.    The  governor  shall  be 
ncHninated  semi-annually  on  I  ednesday  by  vote  of 
the  primary. 

Section  3.       Any  citizen  shall  be  considered  a  candidate 

for  any  office,  and  his  name  shall  be  placed  on 
the  official  ballot  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
upon  presentation  of  nomination  peepers  signed  by 
twenty  percent  of  the  citisens  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  office  for  which  he  is  ncxninated,  or  any 
person  may  write  upon  the  ballot  the  narae  of 
anyone  he  wishes  to  vote  for. 

Section  4.         In  case  a  candidate  who  has  been  duly 

nominated  shall  die  or*  become  ineligible  before 
the  day  of  election,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
as  in  the  original  nomination.      The  name  so 
supplied  for  the  vacancy  shall  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  instead  of  that  of  the  original  nominee,  if 
the  ballots  have  not  been  printed.    If  the  ballots 
have  been  printed,  new  ballots  shall  be  furnished 
whenever  practicable.    Whenever  this  is  not 
practicable,  the  name  of  the  first  nominee  shall  be 
crossed  out  and  that  of  the  new  nominee  inserted 
in  its  place  by  the  secretary  of  state. 


c 


H.  D\VIGHT  C/\RLE 
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CHAPTK^     III.    -  Continued 


Section  5« 


Section  6. 


Section  7. 


Section  8^ 


Section  9 


The  secretary  of  state  shall  give  notice  of 
and  have  charge  of  all  elections;  shall  make  a 
checklist  for  each  election  district,  containing 
the  names  of  all  citizens  qualified  to  vote; 
shall  appoint  eight  ballot  clerks,  four  for  each 
county^    All  voting  shall  be  by  the  Australian 
ballot  system. 

The  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  votes  cast;  he  shall  also  issue  certificates 
of  election  to  successful  candidates  except  in 
cases  for  which  provision  shall  have  otherwise 
been  made  by  the  constitution.  A  plueality  of 
votes  shall  elect,  unless  otherwise  distinctly 
provided  for. 

Any  violation  of  the  election  laws  shall  be 
considered  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  at  the 
disci-etion  of  the  superior  court. 

Any  citizen  found  guilty  of  bribery,  or  the 
attempt  to  bribe,  shall  be  punished  by  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  for  a  tirae  not 
less  than  one  school  tern  or  more  than  one 
school  year. 

Any  citizen  elected  to  tv/o  offices  shall  bo 
considered  elected  to  tne  higher  office. 


n 


H.  K'/IGHT  cmLn: 
-  192.  - 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Courts 


Section  !• 


Section  2« 


Section  5* 
Section  4« 

Section  5* 


Section  6. 


Section  7, 


Section  8. 


The  superior  court  shell  consist  of  a  cnief 
justice  and  four  associate  justices,  appointed 
and  commissioned  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

The  superior  court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction over  all  cases  not  otherv/iso  provided 
for,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
arising  with  its  original  jurisdiction. 

A  session  of  the  superior  court  shall  be  held 
by  the  order  of  the  chief  justice. 

The  justices  shall  require  that  records  be 
made  of  all  proceedings  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  their  successors. 

There  shall  be  a  solicitor  for  each  county, 
elected  semi-annually  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county.     If  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office, 
or  the  solicitor  is  absent  at  any  tern  of  court, 
or  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office, 
the  attomey-^neral  shall  appoint  a  solicitor 
for  the  time  being.    The  solicitor  of  each  county 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney- 
general • 

The  sheriff  may  appoint  as  many  deputies  as  he 
thinks  proper,  who  shall  be  pledged  to  tne  faith- 
fiil  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Upon  the  resignation,  removal  from  office,  or 
expiration  of  the  tena  of  office  of  a  sheriff,  he 
shall  execute  all  precepts  in  his  hands,  complete 
all  official  business  previously  comltted  to  him, 
deliver  to  his  successor  all  prisoners  in  his  hands 

The  governor,  secretary  of  state, Justice  of  the 
superior  court,  clerks  of  courts,  councilors, 
solicitors,  the  attorney-general,  and  sheriffs 
shall  be  exempt  frcKn  duty  as  jurors.    The  names 
of  all  other  citizens  of  the  state  shall  be  en-  . 
rolled  as  a  penal  f  roia  which  jurors  shall  be  drawn. 
The  clerk  of  the  superior  court  shall  keep  such 
list  corrected  and  see  that  it  is  ccmplete  at  all 
times. 
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Chapter  IV*    -  Continued 


Section  9»        The  nanies  on  the  list  shall  be  written  on 
similar  pieces  of  paper,  which  shall  be  so 
rolled  or  folded  that  the  name  cannot  be  seen, 
and  shall  bo  placed  in  a  box  which  shall  be  in 
the  custody  of  the  superior  court. 

Section  10.        The  grand  jury  shall  be  composed  of  six 

jurors.  A  two-thirds  vote  shall  be  necessary 
to  indict. 


Section  11.  No  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  offense 
unless  upo)!  an  indictment  found  against  him 
by  the  grand  jury* 

Section  12.       Criminal  proceedings  shall  be  be  iin  by 
complaint  signed  and  under  affirmation, 
addressed  to  a  justice  of  the  superior  court, 
briefly  setting  forth  the  offOBSe  char^^ed. 
The  justice  shall,  upon  such  complaint,  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  accused; 
and  such  warrant  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  or  his  deputy,  v;ho  shall 
serve  the  v;arrant  upon  the  offender.    But  any 
sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff  shall  arrest  any 
citizen  of  any  county  whom  he  discovered 
violating  any  law  of  the  state;  and  the  justice 
shall,  upon  cauplaint  made  by  the  sheriff,  issue 
a  warrant  for  the  holding  of  such  prisioners. 

Section  13.        If  Just  cause  appears,  the  justice  shall  hold 
the  accused  for  trial  by  the  superior  court,  but 
if  the  accused  plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere 
the  justice  may  render  final  judg^ient  and  sentence. 

Section  14.        All  matters  not  provided  for  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  provided  for  in  the  Hqv  Hampshire 
State  Constitution  or  Kiblic  statutes. 


r 
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CHAPTEIv  V. 
The  Library 


Ko  citizen  of  i^lymouth  Normal  School 
State  shall  misplace  any  book  or  magazine 
in  said  library. 

Anyone  convicted  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  being  reprimanded  by  tiie  judge  of  the 
court  :)efore  which  he  is  held,  for  tne  first 
offense •    For  the  second  offense  he  shall 
be  reprimanded  by  the  president  of  the  school • 

Ko  books  shall  be  taken  from  the  library  at 
any  time  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
librarian  or  an  authorized  assistant.  Anyone 
convicted  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  repriraanded  by  the  president 
of  the  school. 

No  citizen  of  ^'lymouth  Kornal  School  State 
shall  make  any  disturbance  in  said  library  at 
any  tijue.    Conversation  except  of  most  imperative 
sort  shall  be  considered  a  disturbance;  all  con- 
versation above  a  whisper  or  prolonged  conver- 
sation shall  be  deemed  a  disturbance.    Any  one 
convicted  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  punished,  for  the  first  offense, 
by  reprimand  by  the  governor;  for  the  second 
offense,  by  reprimand  by  the  president  of  the 
school • 


* 
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CHAPTER  VI* 
Study  Hours 


Section  1«       All  students  in  all  domitories  shall 

observe  study  hour  each  evening  of  the  v/eek 
save  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  legal  holidays 
observed  by  the  school,  between  the  hours 
of  7:30  and  9:30  inclusive. 

IXiring  the  time  mentioned  there  shall  be 
no  disturbance  in  the  dormitories,  occupants 
of  the  different  roans  shall  be  responsible 
for  any  distui-bance  in  their  roans  and  liable 
to  arrest  ther'efor. 

Any  student  not  wishing  to  be  disturbed  at 
any  time  during  the  day  may  put  a  sign  "Busy" 
on  his  door.    Other  students  must  respect  such 
sigji  and  not  enter  such  room.    /\ny  student  who 
raps  on  a  door  which  is  labelled  in  this  manner 
is  liable  to  arrest. 

Quiet  hours  shall  be  observed  on  Sunday 
between  3  and  5  P.  M. 

Any  one  found  guilty  of  violating  sections 
1,  2,  3  of  this  chapter  shall  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  superior  court. 


Section  2« 
Section  3. 

Section  4. 
Section  5. 


c 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Public  Order 

Section  1*        In  the  assembly  room  known  as  Liveroiore  Hall, 
there  shall  be  a  i-easonable  degree  of  quiet  arid 
order  througl-itout  the  day.    Ordinary  conversation 
may  be  indulged  in  at  all  tiijies  when  school  is 
not  in  session.    Duiing  study  periods  there  is 
allov/ed  only  necessary  conversation.  Ajiything 
in  this  section  in  regard  to  Live more  Hall  shall 
be  held  to  apply  to  the  gallery  thei-eof  • 

Section  2.        In  the  corridors,  vacant  recitation  rocKns, 

and  dressing  rootns,  no  boisterous  conversation 
or  conduct  shall  be  maintained,  but  ordinary 
convei'Sation  may  be  indulged  in  at  any  time. 
This  provision  shall  not  be  interpreted  as 
6llo¥/ing  students  to  congregate  or  loiter  in 
the  halis  or  on  the  stairways  while  school  is 
in  session* 

Secticm  5*        In  the  dormitories  there  shall  be  no  arunning 
or  walking  that  produces  the  saiae  effect  as 
running.    There  shall  be  no  screaming,  shouting, 
or  boisterous  conduct  of  any  kind  in  rooms  or 
corridors  at  any  time.    Loud  talking  from  the 
Vkindows  and  conspicuous  attitude  therein  or  there- 
fi^om  are  specifically  forbidden.    The  corridors 
of  all  doriiiit cries  shall  be  free  at  all  times  from 
boisterous  conversation  or  conduct,  unless  the 
mati^ons  of  said  halls  are  in  agreement  with  noisy 
plans  of  the  participants.    The  occupants  of 
individual  rooms  are  to  maintain  at  all  times  such 
degree  of  quiet  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  all  neighbors  thereto. 

Section  4.        The  retiring  hour  for  students  shall  be  10:00 
P.M.,  and  all  lights  shall  be  out  at  s;  id  time 
except  as  provided  for  by  modifications  of  this 
law  in  section  5.    Thei'e  shall  be  no  congregating 
in  the  corrido»s,  stairways,  or  bathrooms  after 
9jb0  P.M.,  and  no  visiting  another's  room;  after 
I  ten  o'clock  any  student  entertaining  a  visitor 

shall  be  liable  to  arrest  and  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  as  the  visitor.    Students  shall  be  In  their 
rooms  and  there  shall  be  no  talking  acroM  hftlls 
after  9:57  P.M.    When  it  is  necessary,  students 
may  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  bathrooms  after  10:15 
P.  M.,  but  no  ccffigregating  in  boisterous  conduct 
shall  be  allowed. 
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Chapter  VII.    -  Continued 


Section  5« 


Section  6 


Sectlwi  7( 


Section  8* 


Section  9. 


Yfhenever  a  school  function  or  other  legitimate 
cause  renders  it  advisable,  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  matrons  of  the  dormitories 
may  modify  the  operation  of  Section  4,  in  such 
manner  as  is  agreed  by  said  gover-nor  end  laatrons. 

Baths  shall  not  be  talcen  before  6j30  A.M.,  on 
any  raorning  or  frora  7s 30  to  9:00  P.Ii.  when  study 
hour  is  observed.    On  Siinday  ciorning  baths  shall 
not  be  taken  before  7:00  A.M.    No  v/ater  shall  be 
drawn  in  the  tubs  betv^een  7:50  and  9:00  P.M.  when 
study  hour  is  observed. 

Except  in  cases  of  siclmess  no  person  shall 
enter  another  person's  room  before  6:30  A.M.  on 
any  morning,  and  on  Sunday  r;iomings  no  persosQ 
shall  enter  another  person's  roora  before  7:00  A.M 

The  governor  and  sheriffs  shall be  permitted  to 
enter  any  rootii  at  any  time  in  the  perfoimance  of 
their  duties. 

Three  warnings  in  one  niehg  or  three  warnings 
in  three  or  fev/er  successive  nigtits  shall  mean 
an  arrest. 


Section  10.        Violations  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 

shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior 
court . 


i 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 
public  Printing 


Section  1*        A  department  of  public  printing  shall  be 

established  which  shall  consist  of  one  person 
and  necessary  assistants  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

Section  2*        It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  department  to 
cause  to  be  printed  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  evei'y  bill  which  is  bi'ought  before 
the  legislature,  so  that  each  member  of  said 
legislature  shall  have  a  copy  furnished  him. 

Section  3.        This  department  shall  cause  all  other  printing 
to  be  done  which  the  governoi-,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  may  deeiii  necessary. 

Section  4.        No  person  shall  serve  more  than  one  term  as 
public  printer. 
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CHAPTEF;     IX  • 
Fire  Drill 


Section  Im 

Section  2m 

Section  5« 
Section  4. 
Section  5« 


Section  6» 


Systematic  fire  drill  shall  be  established 
in  the  dormitories  to  take  place  once  every 
month • 

The  chief  of  the  fire  department  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council,  for  the  school  year. 

The  chief  of  the  fire  department  shall 
appoint  assistants. 

The  signal  shall  be  three  long  rings  of 
the  fii'e  gong* 

Attendance  at  this  drill  shall  be  com» 
pulsoi-y*    A  reasonable  degi'ee  of  quiet  must 
be  riaintained.    Any  violator  of  this  law  shall 
be  reprimanded  by  the  governor. 

Any  citizen,  other  than  cief  of  the  fire 
department,  is  liable  to  arrest  for  ringing 
the  fire  Qong,  except  in  case  of  fir-e» 
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CHAPTER  X. 
Emergencies 


Section  1*       Vihon  an  emergency  arises,  for  which  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  state,  the  governor  and  council 
and  the  high  sheriffs  of  A  and  B  counties 
shall  act  as  a  committee  with  the  pov/er  of 
making  regulations  which  shall  "b©  in  force 
until  suitable  laws  shall  be  passed  by  the 
legislature • 


I 
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PLYMOUTH  SYSTEM 


"COPS'* 


A  letter  frara.  the  Governor  of  the  Plymouth  State 
shov/3  how  this  works  out.     "The  Governor,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  council,  appoints  several  sheriffs, 
firt?  "cops"  as  they  are  called  by  the  students,  for  each 
dormitory,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  tniles  are 
observed.    These  cops  are  alv/ays  "on  duty",  but  the 
detail  night  duty  is  divided  so  that  it  usually  falls 
upon  a  single  cop  once  a  week. 


DUTIES  OF 


'*Each  night  on  every  corridor  a  cop  takes  care  that 
study  hour  is  observed  and  that  lights  are  out  at  ten 
o'clock.    At  intervals  she  patrols  her  corridor  and  dis- 
turbing individuals  are  warned  by  a  knock  upon  their 
doors.    In  each  dormitory  there  is  a  high  sheriff  v/ho 
supervises  the  others,  is  responsible  for  ringing  the 
bells,  and  to  whan  all  warnings  are  reported.    The  term 
of  office  is  one  semester. 


ARRESTS 


"When  an  arrest  is  made  the  sheriff  making  the  same 
reports  to  the  chief  justice,  v;ho  fills  out  the  necessary- 
papers  and  determines  the  thae  of  court.    A  public  announce* 
ment  of  court  is  then  made.    At  the  appointed  time  the 
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sheriff  appears  with  the  offender  before  the  chief  Justice 
and  her  associates*    The  warrant  is  read  by  the  clerk  of 
court  who  then  asks  the  question,  "Guilty  or  not  guilty?**. 
If  the  girl  pleads  guilt v  the  judges  file  out,  decide  upon 
the  piinislTment ,  return  to  the  courtroom  and  the  chief 
justice  pronounces  the  sentence*    If  the  girl  pleads  not 
^ilty  the  procedure  of  a  regular  trial  including  e  grand 
and  petit  jury,  witnesses,  and  lawyers  is  carried  out  a  few 
days  later. 

••it  is  customary  for  the  governors  to  hold  monthly 
consultations  with  the  several  high  cops,  in  which  particular 
matters  or  probl^s  are  discussed.'* 


This  school  is  turned  into  a  small  city.     It  evidently 
works  well  for  the  Dean  of  Women  told  the  writer  that 
without  it  she  did  not  know  how  she  could  keep  the  domitories 

DFAN'S 

REPOP^T  quiet  and  orderly,  os  they  are  now.    i^everal  students  were 

asked,  individually,  how  they  liked  it,  and  they  said,  "Fine.". 
Also  these  students  said  that  a  cop  v/ho  didn't  do  her  duty 
and  report  infringements  was  criticised  by  the  other  students. 
The  **squealing"  attitude  did  not  enter  in  the  least. 


^•On  the  other  hand,"  writes  the  governor,  "last  year  the 


i 
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citizens  of  the  senior  dormitory  drew  up  a  special 
code  of  honor  which  was  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  school  and  passed  as  a  13111  by  the  HcHAse  of 
Representatives.    This  code  provides  for  doing  away 
with  cops  for  that  particular  house  and  substituting 
an  honor  system  by  which  some  special  privileges  are 
granted  to  seniors." 


The  President  of  this  institution  says  that  the 
scheme  works  well,  but  if  he  was  doing  It  over  he  would 
start  more  of  a  student  council  system. 

Other  systems  in  normal  schools  are  similar,  but 
leave  out  the  court  system  and  the  "cops"  ctre  substituted 
by  proctoi^^.  The  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Oregon  Normal  School ,Moimouth,  Oregon, 
are  good  exaiiiples.    The  Bridgewater  idea  will  be  described 
briefly.    It  is  called  the  Student  Cooperative  Association. 

OTHER 

SYSTEIiiS  The  officers  and  duties  are  the  usual  ones.     In  choosing 

officers  the  faculty  have  the  privilege  of  vetoing  any  name 
proposed.    The  object  is  to  "regulate  all  matters  pertaining 

'  to  the  student  life  of  its  members  which  do  not  fall  under 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty;  to  further  in  every  way  the 


spirit  of  unity  a-nong  the  students  of  the  school;  to 
increase  their  sense  of  responsibility  tov/ard  each 
other;  and  to  be  a  medium  through  which  the  social 
standards  of  the  school  can  be  made  &nd  kept  high." 


In  this  school  as  day  students  and  the  domitory 
students  probleni  differs,  the  day  students  have  an 
organization  of  their  ovm  with  separate  officers,  but 
cooperated  within  the  parent  organization.    Tvio  new 
officers  appear,  the  Head  proctor  and  Assistant  proctors. 

DOMITQKY 

STUDENTS        "The  Head  proctor  shall  have  direct  supervision  of  her 
own  floor*    She  shall  report  dix-octly  to  the  house 
president,  who,  in  tui-n,  shall  report  dii-ectly  to  the 
Dean»"        "The   assistant  Proctor  shall  be  responsible 
for  general  conduct  of  her  floor  and  be  reedy  to  act  at 
the  discretion  of  the  :iead  proctor." 


"Th.e  officers  of  this  organization  have  a  few  special 
privileges,  not  allowed  other  students,    other  duties  ai*e 
to  help  freshmen  the  first  week,  take  charge  of  guests, 

SPECIAL 

PRIVILEOES         act  as  hospitality  committee  for  ccaif eiences,  conventions, 

and  to  act  as  proctors  for  examinations. 


HOURS 
PJSOULkTION 


"Ihe  A-seociation  makes  the  rule  governing  study 
hours,  quiet  hours,  fii^e  drills,  class  attendance,  student 
entertainments,  Sunday  observance,  guests,  illness,  care  of 


rooms,  and  omokiiig*" 

I 

In  the  above  system  th©  students  liave  charge  of 
their  own  activities,  but  the  faculty  is  held  responi»«r- 
ibie  for  discipline  aiid  the  passing  on  punishment*  '.his 

FACULTY 

RESPONSIBIL-    is  as  it  should  be#    hespoiisibillty  must  be  given  to 
ITY 

make  responsible  teachers,  but  too  much  responsibility 
in  young  hands  has  its  dimgers^    The  reports  are  thiit 
this  systera  at  bridgewater  is  very  successful. 


The  Oreguix  system  varies  Ba^aawhat.    This  organization 
iiBM  more  control  over  athletics,     it  chooses  the  cheer 
leaders,  song  leaders,  investigates  eligibility.  '  The 
student  council  is  given  pov/er  to  "have  general  super- 
vision of  all  tne  affairs,  properties,  and  activitioa  of 
the  >'.ssociation,  shall  awaid  letters,  disburse  funds, 

OHEOON 

SYSTEM  regulate  admission  fees,  approve  schedules,  appoint 

salaried  officials,  (graduate  mariager),  and,  adopt  budget 
for  following  year.    The  council  also  has  charge  of  athletics ^ 
stage  properties,  jAiblications,  debating,  oratorical 
endeavors,  social  activities,  a^ar-d  prizes,  letters  and 
sweaters,  chooses  managers  of  athletic  contests,  and 
manager  of  tne  book  stoi^.** 


k  letter  from  a  member  of  the  council  tells  how  this 
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soheme  is  working,    "president  Landers  handed  yoixr 
letter  of  inquiry  regarding  our  student  organizations 
to  the  student  council,  and  I  have  been  appointed  to 
write  you  an  answer. 

**The  attitude  of  the  student  body  toward  the  members 
of  the  council  is  very  cooperative.    Everything  that  the 
council  proposes  the  students  have  seemed  ready  to  accept 
as  best  for  the  school.    Not  long  ago  we  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  student  body  in  taking  care  of  the 
bulletin  boards.    Since  this  movement  has  been  sponsored 
much  time  has  been  saved  and  we  have  bulletin  boards 
showing  careful  organization. 

'*When  it  was  suggested  by  the  council  that  repre- 
sentatives bo  sent  to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Students'  Federation  of  America,  held  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity early  in  January,  the  student  body  agreed 
unanimously  that  these  representatives  be  sent,  and 
seemed  very  anxious  that  their  school  be  represented. 
The  delegates  not  only  brought  much  valuable  information 
9  to  the  student  body,  but  it  increased  their  knowledge. 

**At  present  the  council  Is  sponsoring  the  introduction 


STUDEJ^T 

BODY 
ATTITUDE 
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of  a  unified  form  of  student  government,  but  we  are 
unable  to  state  now  just  how  successful  this  will  be. 
Our  first  experience  with  this  new  idea  occurred  about 
three  weeks  ago  when  it  was  reported  to  the  council  that 
two  men  students  had  been  seen  intoxicated  on  the  campus • 
The  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
Normal  School,  took  the  situation  into  their  hands.  They 
had  the  boys  separately  corae  before  the  council  meeting 
to  verify  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  report  concerning 
their  conduct.    After  the  boys  had  stated  their  side  of 
the  case,  the  council  made  the  decision  and  it  was  given 
the  next  day  to  the  boys.    v,q  feel  that  by  the  students 
assuming  this  reBponsibllity,  the  offenders  will  realize 
that  student  opinion  is  deoidaS||^ against  anything  that 
will  reflect  dishonor  upon  the  school. 

"At  the  last  meeting  we  discussed  the  advisability 
of  using  the  honor  system  in  examinations  in  our  school. 
We  have  an  honor  committee  v/hich  is  functioning  efficiently 
at  present,  but  deals  with  students  debts.    "  e  feel  that 
it  will  take  some  time  for  this  new  system  to  reach  its 
highest  possibilities,  if  it  should  be  Adopted,  but  think 
that  it  is  an  advancement  over  the  present  system. 


HONOR 
SYSTEM 


"a  new  normal  school  has  been  established  in  Oregon 
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and  because  of  this  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in 
H)  enrollment  which  caused  a  decrease  in  finances,     Xn  oixier 

to  meet  this  problem,  the  Coiincil  lessened  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  for  many  funds  including  the  social 
fund,  but  so  far  we  have  been  able  to  meet  all  necessary 
expenses*'* 

This  school  has  actually  thrown  more  responsibility 
cm  the  students  than  either  of  the  other  two#    Viith  the 
council  stepping  into  the  dangerous  field  of  discipline 
the  problem  is  even  greater.     It  is  an  experiment  v/orth 
watching. 

The  President  of  the  Maryland  Konnal  School, 
Satesbury,  Maryland,  desc  -ibes  still  another  type  which 
is  very  popular  throu^out  the  country.     "l  am  very  glad 
to  give  you  further  information  concerning  our  student 
council.    The  student  council  is  composed  of  three  faculty 
members,  three  from  the  junior  class,  and  three  fraa  the 
senior  class.    Its  existence  depends  upon  the  principle  of 
student  participation  in  the  control  of  student  activities. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  furnish  the 
opportunity  ea  d  the  means  whereby  the  students  and  faculty 
may  cooperate  in  matters  pertaining  to  student  activities 


STUDENT 
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and  student  welfare •    The  faculty  membera  are  elected  one 
each  year,  for  a  term  of  three  years •    All  the  student 
members  are  elected  anew  each  year  in  the  following 
manner.    Each  class  proposes  six  names.    The  faculty  veto 
two,  and  then  the  entire  body,  both  classes,  elect  three 
of  the  four  nominated.    Should  any  student,  elected  to  the 
council,  be  elected,  also,  to  a  major  post  in  some  other 
organization,  that  student  has  the  privilege  of  choice,  and 
a  new  election  is  held  for  the  post  vacated. 

"The  Student  Council  is  an  advisory  body  without 
legislative  or  executive  authority.    For  example:  the 
principal  may  request,  in  writing,  the  council  to  in- 
vestigate any  situation,  and  advise  him  as  to  procedure 
to  be  follov;ad.    He  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  recaanen- 
dations,  but  actually  does  so,  as  a  rule.    The  council 
recommends  the  program  for  meetings  of  the  various 
organizations,  directs  the  activities  of  the  school  store, 
and  in  many  other  ways  strengthens  the  administrative 
control  of  the  school.'* 

The  student  government  organizations  all  center 
around  the  above  four  types.  Some  place  emphasis  on 
discipline,  others  on  the  social  life  of  the  school.  An 
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Idaho  associaticm  emphasizes  the  social  alm#  "This 
organization  has  for  its  object  the  control  and  manage- 
ment, as  far  as  feasible,  of  all  the  student  activities 
of  the  school.    The  general  directors  are  composed  of  the 
officers  of  the  association,  the  activities  managers,  and 
the  faculty  ccsmnittee  on  student  activities,    llie  more 
important  school  activities  under  the  direction  Of  the 
council  are  athletics,  lecture  course,  social  entertain- 
ments, interscholastic  contests,  athletic  and  literary, 
student  publications,  and  religious  organizations."  ^ 

Another  school  aim  is  to  uphold  high  ideals  in 
discipline.     "As  a  matter  of  course,  a  young  man  or  a 
young  woman  who  aspires  to  the  important  and  delicate 
tack  of  teaching,  is  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  high  ideals 
of  self-control  and  noble  character,    iiince  one  aim  of  all 
true  education  is  to  produce  self-control  and  to  lead  to 
the  largest  freedom,  we  grant  to  the  students  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  liberty  consistent  with  good  order  and 
the  successful  operation  of  the  college.    The  Faculty-Student 
Council,  in  the  girls*  dormitories,  has  met  with  success 
and  approval.    In  tnis  system  the  students  thernselves  take 
on  a  share  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
disciplinary  problems  of  the  College.    No  student  is  regarded 


1:    Albion  State  r^onnal  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  XVIII,  #2 
Albl<wi,  Idaho  April  1929         page  38 
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as  a  suitable  member  of  the  College  who  will  not  respond 
to  the  kind  and  patient  efforts  of  this  system  which 
endeavors  to  lead  her  in  the  I'ight  path,  to  full  and  well 
rounded  development 

A  Texas  school  head  desires  help.     "No  College 
administrator  is  wise  enough  to  solve  well  all  the 
administrative  problems  which  ca-ne  to  hira,  without 
competent  counsel  from  those  with  whom  he  is  associated 
who  are  as  much  interested  in  the  solution  of  many  of 
his  problems  as  the  administrator  hiraself  •    The  best 
administration  is  that  wherein  policies  are  developed 
out  of  tlie  consideration  of  the  greatest  possible  mcimber 
of  points  of  viev/.    The  administrative  authorities  of 
this  school  seek  the  counsel  of  the  student  bcKiy,  and  in 
1920  created  for  this  purpose  the  Stadents*  Council.  ThiB 
organization  has  been  qiite  useful  in  developing  common 
points  of  view  and  mutual  understandings,"  ^ 

One  more  example  out  of  aany  will  show  how  this 
school  turns  the  discipline  over  entirely  to  the  students. 
*'T  ie  desire  of  the  school  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  student 

1:    V-est  Carolina  Teachers  College  Q;uarterly,  Vol.  VI,  #1 

Cullowhee,  North  Carolina  July  1929        Page  16 

2;    Viest  Texas  State  Teachers  College  Quarterly,  Ko.  49 

Canyon,  Texas  May  1928        Page  42 
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body  itself,  in  large  part,  the  responsibility  for  the 
school  spirit  and  school  conduct  has  resulted  in  the 
organizaticm  of  what  is  known  as  the  Student  Council. 
This  organization  is,  in  a  true  sense,  a  self-governing 
body.    It  is  composed  of  r-epresentatives  of  the  several 
classes,  who,  with  representatives  of  the  Faculty,  make 
a  body  before  which  the  larger  student  affairs  of  the 
school  are  presented  for  discussion  and  solution.  The 
Council,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  both  a  foruin  for  free 
discussion  of  student  wishes  and  student  problems,  end 
a  court  for  enforcing  its  decisions. 

"The  Komal  School  has  thus  far  been  very  fol^tunate 
in  having  as  the  student  representatives  of  this  council 
men  and  women  of  hi^  ideals  in  student  life  and  almost 
all  the  decisions  reached  by  it  have  been  gladly  supported 
by  the  student  body  as  the  organic  law  of  the  school  in 
the  making  of  which  they  tihemselves  had  full  expression."  ^ 

The  general  opinion  is  that  student  government  is  a 
success.    The  students  generally  like  it.    It  speaks  well 
for  democracy  and  the  future  teachers.     In  a  school  with 
one  aim  and  a  unifton  type  of  student,  one  can  readily  see 

1:     Indiana  State  ijomal  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXI,  #8 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana  July  1928    Page  32 
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the  possibility  for  self -discipline  that  may  be 
developed  from  this  typo  of  control,    ."itudenta  who 
know  that  their  future  start  in  their  profession 
depends  on  not  only  their  marks  in  subject  matter,  but 
the  standing  they  hold  in  the  eyes  of  the  faculty,  are 
not  hard  to  control.    There  are  always  a  few,  however, 
that  do  not  fit  into  the  situation  and  either  must  be 
dropped  or  disciplined. 

The  future  teachers  must  learn  to  rule  others  and 
be  in  turn  governed  by  school  boards  and  the  general 
public*    A  student  who  learns  this  necessity  of  governing 
himself  by  the  desires  of  others  is  saved  frcM  many  hard 
knocks  later  when  in  the  field*    A  student  who  learns 
that  the  best  ineans  of  gaining  discipline  is  through 
cooperation  with  the  students  under  him,  gains  a  chance 
for  future  success*    Student  government,  hov.'ever,  is  not 
a  means  to  obtain  good  behavior  so  much  as  to  develop  a 
spirit*     If  the  spirit  of  cooperation  is  manifest  in  a 
school  and  the  students  develop  responsibility,  the 
administrator  has  little  to  wrorry  about  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  student  body.    Nomal  Schools  are  not  reform 
schools,  but  institutions  where  ideals  must  be  upheld  to 
standards  far  in  excess  of  most  collegiate  institutions. 
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^  Student  govenaiaent  associations  have  professional 

value*    They  give  an  opportunity  for  some  to  develop 
leadership.    They  train  the  members  in  the  practice  of 
distrit«iting  administrative  functions  among  the  group 
rather  than  centering  them  around  one  person.  Discipline 

PROFESSIONAL 

VALUE  makes  and  breaks  many  teachers*    The  strong  arm  is  no 

longer  possible  in  the  schools  of  today*    However,  the 
teacher  is  responsible  for  conduct*    Blame  cannot  be  put 
on  the  basis  of  student  government  failing.  Student 
sooperation  needs  guidance,  and  leadership,  and  this  must 
come  from  a  person  who  has  had  experience*    This  experience 
can  be  best  gadned  in  the  training  institutions  before 
responsibility  falls  too  heavily  on  the  neophyte  in  the 
field* 


Professor  Speight  of  Dermouth  College,  Hanover,  New 

Hampshire,  says,  "Show  me  the  rules  and  regulations  of  a 

DAl^GERS  boarding  school  and  I'll  tell  you  whether  or  not  they  ar© 

n 

developing  leadership*    Student  goverrxment  of  the  city  form 
is  apt  to  run  to  making  rules*    our  legislatures  feel  the 
necessity  of  passing  some  new  Ilws  every  year*  School 
'  councils  are  apt  to  do  the  same  thing.      ules  and  regulations 

do  not  make  leaders.    It  is  cpite  noticeable  that  in  some 
schools  that  have  no  student  gover-nment  there  are  many  "must 
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nots",    A  few  of  the  southern  schools,  and  others 
scattered  through  the  United  States,  have  at  least 
a  page  of  regulations  in  their  catalogs.    Some  of 
these  miles  are  obvious  and  not  necessary.  Examples* 
"Students  are  not  allowed  to  visit  home  or  friends  on 
weekends  except  for  valid  reasons  approved  by  the 
President.    Students  are  not  allowed  to  board  outside 
the  dormitories  except  by  special  arrangement.  Attendance 
on  Sunday  School  and  Church  services  is  expected  of  all 
students,  except  for  valid  reasons.    Young  women  are  re- 
quired to  wear  the  uniform  as  prescribed  by  the  college. 
Students  convicted  of  cheating  on  examinations  will  be 
liable  to  expulsion.    Students  are  held  responsible  for 
the  property  in  their  rooms.    Daily  inspections  are  made. 
Everyone  must  corae  to  all  meals  promptly.    'Relatives  are 
not  to  send  boxes  of  food  to  students,  visitors  are  not 
allowed  in  the  rooms  of  the  students  except  by  peirriisslon. 
This  includes  relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  day  students. 
Students  are  not  pemitted  to  leave  the  campus  without  a 
chaperon.    The  fact  that  the  institution  is  co-^ducational 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  strict  regulations  governing  the 
associations  between  the  young  men  and  young  wcxnen  students. 
Card  playing,  and  other  like  gaines,  are  strictly  prohibited. 
"Dates"  oi'  calls  from  young  men  will  be  allov;ed  only  with 
permission  of  pai'ents." 

1:     Bulletin  of  (^eorgia  i'iorrrial  School,  1950      Parses  58-59 
Collegeboro,  Georgia 
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On  the  other  hand  the  opposite  is  true.     In  schools 
where  the  student  councils  are  advisory,  regulations  are 
at  a  minimum*    At  *^eene  tlomal  School,  ft-eene.  New  Hampshire, 
where  there  is  no  student  government  of  any  type,  we  have 
just  two  rules  -  "All  students  must  act  at  all  times  *o 
as  to  bring  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  school*",  and 
"Students  must  do  the  right  thing  for  it  in  the  right 
thing  to  do."    Once  In  a  while  students  will  ask  for  more 

COUHCILS 

MiD  specific  regulations,  but  as  It  is  responsibility  and 

RULES 

training  without  i-egulations  that  this  school  is  after, 
end  on  the  whole  is  obtaining  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
regulations  are  not  needed*    V ithout  question,  the  amount 
of  real  responsibility  developed  by  the  mass  of  students 
is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  iniles  and 
regulations*    f-esponsible  citizens  need  no  laws*  The 
failure  of  government  today  is  in  the  lack  of  developing 
responsibility  in  the  homes,  schools,  and  states* 


s 
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CHAPTET-  XI. 

Fraternities  and  Other  Social 
Organizations 

The  college  fraternity  has  made  inroads  into 
the  student  life  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  sane 
normal  schools*    Here  again  these  institutions  are 
following  the  example  of  the  older  institutions  and 
not  profiting  by  the  errors  of  others.    Ko-Tiial  Schools 
are  fundamentally  democratic  institutions.    A  teacher 
must  have  the  spirit  of  democracy.    Fraternities  are 
noted  for  their  "better  thantiou"  attitude.    They  are 
popular  among  the  members,  but  disliked  by  the  un- 
fortunate outsider. 

Fraternities  develop  a  spirit  not  wholesome  to 
the  college.    They  have  to  be  regulated  from  the  office. 
Fraternities  are  working  for  themselves;  the  school  is 
secondary.    They  dislike  interference  and  a  hostile 
attitude  is  often  developed.    The  average  club  needs 
no  regulations  and  is  working  whole-heartedly  for  the 
school.    Fraternities  divide  the  school  into  distinct 
groups,  with  a  secretive  hostility  between  the  groups. 
Canpetitlons  in  scholarship,  etc.,  between  them  are 
not  sportsmanlike.    There  is  an  undercurrent  of  hate. 
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Politics  in  athletics,  and  even  in  club  activities 
can  generally  be  traced  to  the  fraternity  doorsteps. 

Every  school  has  a  certain  number  of  leaders. 
The  fraternities  obtain  as  many  as  possible  for  their 
own.    The  school  loses  the  benefit  of  saae  of  its  best 
members  as  their  time  is  spent  behind  closed  doors, 
working  for  fraternity  interests.    Leadership  is  of 
course  developed,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  school 
gets  the  benefit.    The  leaders  themselves  do  not  get  the 
service  spirit  that  would  be  possible  if  they  were  working 
for  the  school  rather  than  for  themselves  and  fraternities. 

Some  institutions  say  nothing  about  fraternities 

and,  when  the  question  arises,  forbid  their  formation. 

Some  schools  are  very  outspoken  against  them.     "It  has 
DlSCOUFiAOE- 

MENT    OP  always  been  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  discourage 

any  organization  which  prcsiiotea  class  antagonism,  fosters 
opposition  to  constituted  authority,  or  countenances 
partiasnship  of  any  description.    Fraternities,  sororities, 
or  secret  societies  of  any  kind  v^iatever,  are  therefore 
objectionable  and  will  not  be  countenanced  or  permitted."  ^ 

Another  exaraple  from  V  isconsin  says,  "No  other  social 
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WISCONSIN 


organizations  are  recognized.    Teachers  Colleges  should 
be  essentially  democratic  institutions,  preparing,  as 
they  do,  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  a  democratic 
state.    Hence,  social  fraternities  and  sororities,  which 
erect  social  barriers,  athwart  the  even  flow  of  free  and 
all-embracing  fellowship,  have  no  place  in  this  insti- 
tution.   V.hat  we  need  is  compact  unity,  a  solid  front 
of  undivided  school  spirit  which  acknov/ledges  no  higher 


social  allegiance. 


H  1 


RULES 
AGADfST 


In  Massachusetts,  by  a  ruling  of  the  State  Board, 
fraternities  are  not  allowed  on  the  campus  of  any  Nomal 
School  or  Teachers  College.    Maine  and  Maryland  have  a 
similar  ruling. 


UPON 


i) 


A  few  schools  take  a  half-way  attitude  and  do  not 
come  out  openly  against  fraternities,  but  have  veiled 
regulations  concerning  them.    A  good  example  of  this 
type  of  school,  says,  "The  formal  School  encourages  the 
formation  of  groups  with  definite  objectives  growing  more 
or  less  specifically  out  of  the  activities  rightfully 
sponsoi-'ed  by  the  School,  provided  such  organizations  do 
not  detract  from  or  interfere  with  the  splendid  democratic 


Ix    Central  State  Teachers  College,  Series  III,  #5 
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•plrit  which  has  developed  and  which         School  wishes 
to  strengthen.**  ^ 

Fraternities,  however,  are  not  all  bad.    From  the 
administrative  stttndpoint  they  help  in  contiolling  the 
students.    PTaternities  look  al'ter,  to  some  degree,  the 
discipline  of  their  members,    often  the  fraternity  may 
be  appealed  to  for  the  sake  of  its  own  good  name. 
Fraternities  look  after  the  scholarship  of  their  members 
and  use  the  pov/er  of  group  pi^ssure  on  members  who  may 
be  neglecting  their  studies.    This  type  of  organization 
attempts  to  bring  up  its  standing  on  the  campus  by  the 
encouragement  of  extra-curriculum  activities •  The 
President  of    ashington  State  i<orraal  School,  in  Maine, 
writes,  "The  five  societies  which  you  named  are  two 
semi-recent  fraternities  and  three  sororities.  They 
are  all  local  societies  and  similar  in  type  to  the  college 
fraternities  except  that  our  state  regulations  reciiire 
them  to  be  called  "Societies".    They  have  all  been 
organized  within  the  past  three  years  and  we  are  finding 
them  very  helpful  in  promoting  the  extra-curriculum  work 
of  the  school.'* 

One  of  the  larger  schools  says,  "The  school  maintains 


1:    Adams  State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  Vol.  Ill,  #1 

Alamosa,  Colorado  1929         Page  56 
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quite  a  niimber  of  societies  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
further  the  social  life  of  the  school'*,  followed  by 
the  names  of  ten  fraternities  and  sororities •  ^ 

AIMS 

Another  says,  "During  the  winter  terras  of  1927-1928, 
the  Beta  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Lambda  Sigma  Fraternity 
was  organized •    The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  to  promote 
school  spirit,  and  to  cooperate  actively  with  the 
school  in  every  possible  way*    The  fraternity  has  a 
house  in  which  the  members  may  live  and  enjoy  v/ith 
one  another  a  true  feeling  of  f ellovvshlp."  ^ 


Kent  estate  Teachers  College  of  Kent,  Ohio,  has  a 
list  of  three  fraternities,  one  of  which  is  national, 
and  nine  sororities,  seven  of  which  are  national,  ?md 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "Several  of  these  are 
now  petitioning  for  charters  frc»n  liberal  arts  organ!- 
z  atlona  and  the  probability  of  that  they  will  be 
successful  in  their  efforts."  3 


The  fraternities  with  their  formal  dances,  parties, 

» 
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and  the  life  in  a  fraternity  house,  do  add  to  the  social 

||  life  of  the  college  for  its  members,    inhere  is  a  spirit 

of  out -doing  their  competitors  and  sorae  of  these  occasions 

SOCIAL  are  quite  elaborate  affairs,    as  these  social  functions 

SUCCESS 

are  developed  by  the  members  of  the  chapter  the  social 
life  f ollov/s  v/ithout  duch  help  or  thought  from  the 
administration  of  the  school*    This  takes  a  burden  from 
his  shoulders.    Generally  the  only  worry  is  one  of  curbing 
rather  than  pushing  such  activities.    The  only  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  breaking  up  of  the  student  body  into 
Siaall  competitive,  undemocratic  groups  is  better  for  the 
whole  student  body  or  not.  Many  of  the  larger  academic 
colleges  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  away  with 
fraternities.    Many  of  the  smaller  institutions  would 
like  to  but  cannot.    All  are  using  pressure  to  curb  their 
activities  into  proper  channels.    It  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  large  number  of  teacher  training  institutions  that 
forbid  fraternities,  or  have  not  as  yet  any  on  their 
campus.    The  general  tendency  is,  hov/ever,  toward  a  slow 
growth  in  numbers. 
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HOKORA}  Y  SOCIETIES. 

Every  anall  town  in  New  England  has  its 
aristocracy.    They  live  on  Main  Street  in  large 
beautiful  houses,  sometimes  in  old  colonial  horaes, 
but  often  in  modeiTi  mansions.    They  are  the  show 
places  of  the  town  of  which  everybody  is  proud. 
This  aristocracy  gives  tone  to  t^ie  town.    It  is  of 
no  great  asset  to  this  unit  of  democracy,  neither 
does  it  do  any  hamu    Take  everything  into  consideration 
and  the  most  you  can  say  6f  it  is  that  it  is  harmless. 
The  Honorary  Societies  are  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Teachers  Colleges. 

The  honorai^  societies  add  a  little  dignity  to 
the  extra -curriculum  activities.    Most  of  them  demand 
interest  in  the  subject,  but  also  scholarship.    In  the 
academic  college  financial  standing  often  gives  a  person 
prestige,  but  in  the  normal  school  it  is  intelligence. 

DIQNITY 

To  belong  to  an  honorary  society  is  an  honor.    It  gives 
you  a  standing  for  it  means  that  you  have  been  picked 
^  out  for  your  scholastic  standing.    It  brings  you  a  little 

closer  to  the  faculty  who  play  an  important  part  in  the 
program.    It  pleases  the  folks  at  hcrnie.    The  administrators 
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like  to  put  the  names  of  these  organizations  in  their 
catalog.    Pre aidant  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  College,  of 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  says  "aristocracy  of  brains" 
ar«  found  in  these  activities « 

The  honorary  societies  laeet  generally  once  a  month 
and,  as  would  be  expected,  the  meetings  are  fomal  and 
dignified.    Papers  are  read  by  initiates  and  a  lecture 
is  given  by  a  faculty  member.    The  officers  are  always 
capable  and  everything  goes  as  it  should.    Nobody  has 
to  worry  about  these  organizations.    They  hold  their 
heads  high  and  are  looked  upon  with  awe  by  the  depart- 
ment clubs.    Like  the  "Judge"  on  iviain  Street,  they  now 
have  their  place  and  keep  it. 

The  honorary  societies  have  not    entered  into  the 
two  and  three-year  nomal  sqhools,  but  are  only  found 
in  the  four-year  tQfichers  CQHeges,    This  is  as  v/ould 
be  expected.    It  would  be  below  their  position  to 
associate  v/ith  institutions  that  do  not  give  degrees. 
The  normal  schools  would  like  thera.    Only  recently  a 
letter  was  received  by  the  v/riter  from  a  president  of  a 
two-year  normal  school  inquiring  about  this  very  matter. 
The  honorary  society  has  been  taken  from  the  educational 
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department  of  the  academic  college  and  pushed  way 
beyond  its  fondest  hopes.    Teachers  Colleges  enjoy 
advertising  that  they  are  interested  in  culture  as 
well  as  vocations. 

The  honorary  societies  are  social  as  well  as 
cultural;  so  is  Main  Street.    New  Mexico  Teachers 
College  says,  "A  chapter  of  Delta  Sigjna  Epsilon,  a 
national  educational  sorority,  was  established  at  the 
college  during  the  session  of  1922-1923.    The  i.ieiriber- 
ship  of  this  sorority  is  cca'aposed  of  representative 
w<»iion  students  in  the  college  depai-tment  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  for  social  and  educational 
purposes.    Kappa  Delta,  an  honorary  educational  fraternity, 
was  established  during  the  year  1927-1928.    Members  are 
advanced  students  doing  a  hi^  grade  of  work  and  possessing 
desirable  social  and  moral  qualities." 

A  Nebraska  Teachers  College  has  six  of  these 
fraternities,  one  each  in  education,  English,  biology, 
corairierce,  mathematics,  and  social  science.    "Kappa  Delta 
Pi  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  of  full  junior  standing 
whose  scholarship  is  above  average.    Candidates  must  also 
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Show  evidence  of  a  ccaitinued  interest  in  the  field 
of  education.    Sigtaa  Tau  Delta  is  a  national  English 
fraternity,  the  purpose  of  v/hica  is  to  proaiote  the 
meistery  of  written  expression,  encourage  worth -^/hile 
reading,  and  foster  a  spirit  of  fellov/ship  among  those 
specializing  in  the  English  language  and  literature. 
A  major  in  English,  and  high  scholarship  ai^  the 
requisites,  and  the  members  assume  the  obligation  to 
be  productive  in  order  that  their  scholarship  may  be 
effective.    Trl  Belta,  a  national  biological  fraternity 
includes  those  of  Junior  and  Senior  rank  who  are  of 
average  scholarstilp  and  majoring  in  biology.    Pi  Omega  PI 
is  a  national  fraternity  for  commerce  teachers.    Its  aim 
is  to  produce  or  create  interest  and  scholarship  in 
commerce,  and  to  encourage  high  ethical  standards  in 
business  and  professional  life.    Students  majoring  in 
commerce  and  having  high  scholastic  staiiding  are  eligible 
to  membership.    Pi  CJanana  Mu  is  an  honorary  social  science 
fraternity.    The  purpose  is  to  inculcate  the  ideals  of 
scholarship,  scientific  attitude,  method,  and  social 
service  to  all  social  problems.    Alpha  Mu  Omega,  the 
niathematics  fraternity,  demands  the  sarae  high  scholarship 
tout  does  allow  students  of  the  two-year  course  to  become 
members."  ^ 


1:    Peru  Bulletin,  ?eru  Teachers  College,  Vol.  XV,  #11 
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A  Pennsylvania  school  has  four  of  these 
fraternities  all  demanding  -high  scholarship. 
"Kappa  Delta  Pi  is  an  educative  honor  fraternity 
whose  purpose  is  to  foster  fellowship,  scholarship, 
and  achievement  in  educational  wor^»    An  average  of 
"B"  grade  or  better  is  required  for  membership.  Alpha 
Phi  Gamma  is  a  national  literary  fraternity  founded 
in  1928*    Those  eligible  for  membership  are  the 
students  in  charge  of  the  yearbook  and  school  paper. 
Phi  Alpha  Zeta  end  Onega  Chi  are  both  athletic 
fraternities  which  favor  good  scholarship  and  clean 
athletics,"  ^ 


Onenota  I^ormal  School  of  Kevf  York  says,  "The  Sigma 
Pi  Sigjna,  an  honorary  society,  has  for  its  objective 
the  development  of  high  scholarship  and  worthwhile 
endeavor,  not  only  in  its  membership  but  also  throughout 
the  school*    Membership  is  based  upcaa  an  average  of  "b" 
in  any  three  semesters  of  work  at  Cttieonta."  ^ 


"Alpha  Phi  I)elta  has  for  its  objective  "the  aim 
to  foster  a  professional  spirit  in  the  field  of  education. 
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M^bership  is  open  to  women  in  the  college  who  can 
H  pass  the  three  tests:  high  scholarship,  capacity  for 

leadership  as  demonstrated  by  participation  in  student 
activity,  and  superior  aptitude  for  teaching"*  Kappa 
S(')CIETIES       Cftaicron  Phi  is  a  home  econanics  honor  society.  Its 

pirpose  is  to  further  the  best  interest  of  home  economics 
in  four-year  colleges  and  develop  women  with  higher 
ideals  for  sane  living,  with  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  American  ^ome  and  with  broader  social 
and  higher  intellectual  and  cultural  attainments •**  ^ 


'*Kappa  Ftho  Sigma  is  ccaaposed  of  students  who  have 

shown  marked  excellence  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 

and  science*     iGLection  is  by  vote  of  members  of  the 

p 

faculties  of  these  departments." 


"Pi  Kappa  Onega  was  organized  as  the  result  of  a 
need  felt  by  faculty  and  students  for  an  organization 
in  recognitiCMi  of  scholarship,  character,  and  leader- 
ship. The  society  purposes  to  contribute  by  definite 
forms  of  service  to  the  intellectual  end  social  life 
of  the  college.    The  standards  for  admission  are  high 

li    Bulletin,  State  Teachers  College,  1929  Page  13 
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and  candidates  are  chosen  by  the  student  members  of 
the  society  with  the  appi-oval  of  the  faculty."  ^ 


A  new  type  of  Honorary  Society  has  just  come  into 
the  field*    This  is  sponsored  by  the  Northeast  i»iissourl 
State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri.    It  is  to 

TYPE 

be  called  the  Alpha  Phi  Sigma.    The  aim  is  to  "uiaice 
scholarship  one  of  the  great  ideals  of  school  life  and 
after-school  life,  and  will  make  members  all  students 
who  are  the  valedictorians  and  salutatotians  of  prepara- 
tory schools,    k  certificate  will  be  given  which  shews 
the  holder  has  received  the  highest  honor  and  insignia 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him  at  this  time  or  any  futui'e 
time,  except  a  like  honor  for  i\i.rther  scholastic  effort. 
It  will  honor  the  student,  the  college,  and  the  community.'* 
The  objectives  are:     ''To  encourage  scholarship  aniong 
pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  by  providing  suitable 
recognition  of  high  scholastic  attainment  when  the  student 
graduates  from  the  seccmdary  school.    To  furnish  a  worthy 
incentive  to  the  maintenance  of  high  scholarship  after 
matriculation  for  college  work,  by  providing  opportunity 
of  enf^rance  into  and  advancement  within  tnis  organization 
when  definite  scholarship  record  is  maintained.    To  counter- 
act detracting  influences  which  are  detromental  to  scholastic 
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attainment  in  both  secondary  school  and  college •  To 
produce  a  comiminity  feeling  and  public  sentiment  for 
exceptional  scholarship  among  ambitious  students  in 
the  college •    To  produce  stronger,  better  equipped 
and  bettwe  spirited  graduates  to  serve  the  ccxnraunities 
into  which  they  go«    To  induce  college  students,  members 
of  this  organization,  to  return  to  their  home  schools 
and  encourage  their  friends  in  the  secondary  school  to 
attain  high  scholarship."  ^ 

This  organization  sounds  like  an  ad.ninistrator '  s 

efforts.    It  looks  like  good  advertising.    The  Teachers 

DOUBTFUL  College  wishes  to  make  a  cont'Ct  with  the  brigjiter 

FUNCTION 

students  of  the  secondary  schools.     It  likes  to  pose 
as  a  booster  of  scholarship.    No  doubt  it  is  a  clever 
idea,  but  will  it  accomplish  the  above  purposes? 


In  many  schools  the  valedictory  and  salutatory 

honors  have  long  been  done   ar/ay  v/ith»    The  inaccuracy 

BEHIHD  of  our  marking  system  often  makes  this  honor  doubtful. 

TIMES 

?<ith  the  many  courses  as  comnercial,  agricultural, 
domestic  arts,  mechanic  arts,  and  college  preparatory, 
each  v/ith  different  standards  of  marking  and  difficulty, 
makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  pick  the  most  intelligent 
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students.    T lese  honoi^s  often  cause  trouble  in 
schools  for  often  the  difference  in  the  totel 
grades  is  a  matter  of  less  than  X%m    In  snail 
schools  the  valedictorian  is  sometiraes  of  lower 
ability  than  the  same  position  in  a  larger  school. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  in  the  writer's  mind,  that  any 
of  the  objectives  will  be  obtained  by  such  an 
organization.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  higher  educational 
institution  should  honor  students  before  entrance. 
A  valedictorian  club,  within  the  normal  school,  might 
be  justified  and  meet  better  the  objectives  aimed  at. 
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SJMMARY. 

The  social  fratemlties  are  not  popular  in  the 
K<a?mal  tichools  and  Teachers  Colleges,   These  institu- 
tions  are  deiaocratic;  the  frateimitles  are  not*  The 
latter  do  not  fit  into  the  educational  ideals.  Many 
states  Torbid  the  orgeiiization  of  fraternities  and 
many  other  schools  frown  upon  their  entrance  into  the 
system* 

The  objection  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  these 
clubs  tend  to  split  the  student  body  up  into  small 
competitive  groups  whose  interests  are  more  within 
themselves  than  the  welfare  of  tiie  institution.  They 
develop  hardfeeling,  disappointments,  and  politics, 
all  detremental  to  the  best  interests  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  fraternities  help  the  acbainis- 
tration.    They  attempt  to  keep  their  numbers  up  to  at 
least  the  passing  mark.    The  social  activities  centering 
arcftind  the  fraternities  ai^e  maiiy  and  lelieve  the  officials 
of  efforts  in  this  field.    The  02 ganizations  also  attempt 
to  keep  their  members  out  of  the  i:>ean*8  Office  in  ^scipllne 
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matters.    IThey  generally  encourage  their  nttnbers  to 
participate  in  extra-curriculum  activities  so  the 
fraternity  will  have  a  standing  on  the  campus. 
However,  the  general  opinion  and  the  experience  of 
the  academic  colleges  are  that  the  harm  is  far  greater 
than  the  good  accomplished. 

Honorary  fraternities  ai'e  harroless.    They  are 
an  appeai  to  scholastic  endeavors.    They  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  extra-curriculum  activities  and  are 
closely  tied  up  with  the  faculty.    Their  social 
activities  are  of  a  higli  order.    Their  choice  of 
membership  is  based  on  activities  within  the  school 
and  not  personal  popularity  or  financial  ability. 
The  undemocratic  nature  of  the  social  fraternities 
does  not  apply  to  the  saiae  degree.    Members  are  chosen 
for  what  they  have  done,  not  v/hat  is  hoped  they  will  do. 
In  life  a  man  who  has  won  his  place  on  the  social  scale 
is  not  criticised,  he  iias  obtained  what  he  deserved,  but 
if  a  man  has  social  position  and  does  not  deserve  it 
then  popular  sentiment  is  hostile.    The  same  is  true  in 
scholastic  life.    The  honorary  societies  attempt  to  honor 
only  the  deserving.    They  have  a  place  in  professional 
schools . 
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CHAPm:      XII . 
Religious  Activities,  Chapel 
and  Lectures. 

Religion  is  as  old  as  man.    In  fact  man  becama 
huraan  and  distinct  from  the  animal  stage  In  evolution 
when  he  turned  to  a  belief  in  some  sort  of  a  God,  either 

HISTCKY 

good  or  bad.    religion  is  one  of  the  great  fectors  of 
life  and  always  has  effected  the  history  and  developaent 
of  mankind.    The  early  schools  were  religious.  The 
first  schools  of  i'.iaerica  were  church  scliools.    Many  of 
our  private  acad«:ales  and  colleges  have  a  denominational 
Ci  background.    But  not  so  with  the  iiorrnal  iichools  and 
'  Teachers  Colleges  of  America.    These  institutions  are 
public  schools  with  no  religious  background.    A  hundred 
years  ago  such  an  institution  would  have  classed  thorn. 
with  the  "aod-leSK"  public  schools.     In  spite  of  the  fact 
d-   that  the  i^omal  Schools  have  no  religious  background 
these  institutions  are  doing  as  much,  if  not  more  than 
as  many  denanlnational  colleges  in  encouraging  church 
attendance  and  a  spiritual  atmosp^iere.    public  sentiment 
has  always  had  its  influence  on  these  schools. 

In  the  days  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  prayer  meeting 
was  the  chief  extra-curi'lculum  activity.    The  prayer 
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was  the  chief  extra-curriculum  activity.    The  prayer 
roeeting  SLill  is  continued  in  a  tew  schools,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  schools  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  and  the 
Y.     .  C.  A.  have  been  substituted.    The  Y.     .  C*  A.  is 
an  active  organization  in  Southern  Normal  i^chool. 
"The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  growth 
in  Christian  faith  and  character,    one  of  the  special 

FIFTY  YEAJiS 

AGO  featur-es  is  the  study  of  the  Bible.    The  girls  are 

given  every  opportimity  to  devote  themselves,  in 
united  effort,  in  making  the  will  of  Christ  effective 
in  human  society,  and  to  extend  the  kingdcxn  of  God 
throughout  the  world.    The  students  are  showing  an 
increased  interest  and  putting  forth  much  effort  in  the 
preparation  for  life  and  service*" 

"Attendance  upon  iiunday  morning  church,  and  Sunday- 
School  is  expected  of  every  student,  except  for  valid 
reasons.    Students  may  attend  the  church  of  their  own  or 
their  parents*  choice,  but  should  not  change  frc»n  church 
to  church  except  for  good  reasons.    In  religion,  as  in 
other  things,  progress  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
intelligent  effort  put  into  the  problem.    The  student 
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body  puts  a  large  measure  of  thou^^t  and  effort  into 
the  religious  probleras  of  college  life  as  Kingdom*  s 
tasks*    The  Y,  v;  •  C.  A»  stands  for  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  developnent  of  a  girl.    Trie  primary 
object  of  the  association  is  to  train  young  women 
for  effective  Christian  leadership.    The  activities 
group  themselves  around  Bible  Study  classes.  Fellowship 
classes,  Prayer  i»ieetings,  and  individual  problems. 
Practically  the  entire  social  calendar  of  the  school 
groups  itself  around  this  organization.    It  is  the 
prime  institution  for  building  and  raaintaining  a 
Christian  atiiiosphere  in  tiie  College  life," 

The  southern  teachers  colleges  generally  tend 
wore  to  bible  study  and  church  attendance  than  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  but  a  religious  atmos- 
phere is  aimed  at  in  all  parts,    a  Carolina  president 

BIBLE 

STUDY  says,  "The  college  makes  every  effort  toward  bringing 

about  a  healthy  developsnent  of  Christian  leadership 
sanong  the  young  men  and  women,    ]  very  member  of  the 
facultj'  is  also  a  member  of  some  church.  Boarding 
students  are  required  to  attend  Sunday  School  and  one 
preaching  service  every  Sunday  at  one  of  the  churches, 

1:    Georgia  liomal  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  V,  j^S 
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The  college  recognizes  the  value  of  well  organized 
religious  instmcticm  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
training  teachers,  — —    fte  have  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  students  iiiay  secure  a  limited  araount  of 
religious  instruction  from  local  pastors.  These 
courses  by  local  pastors,  who  are  all  college 
■graduates,  carry  credit  in  the  college."  ^ 


Alice  Hewitt,  a  student  of  the  Johnson,  Vemont, 
i40rmal  school,  shows  how  a  religious  atmosphere  is 
obtained  in  Vermont.    "The  churches  exteiid  the  time 
hand  of  friendship  to  all  those  who  wish  to  attend 
their  services.    Young  Peoples'  and  Epwoiiih  League 
VEFMOKT  meetings  are  held  in  the  evenings.    These  are  frequently 

led  by  the  girls  and  enjoyed  by  all.    Occasionally  socials 
are  given  at  which  the  girls  are  made  welcome  guests  and 
later  willing  workers.    At  Sterling  Hall  candle-light 
vespei'  services  ar-e  held  around  a  blazing,  crackling  fii-^. 
Bits  of  scripture  and  poetry  are  read,  beautiful  stories 
are  told,  and  old  familiar  hymns  aie  sung.    One  senses  the 
Divine  presence  in  these  siiiiple  services."  ^ 

The  desired  religious  atmosphere  should  be  built  up 

ll     .estern  Carolina  Teachers  Collebe  Bulletin.  Vol .VI,  #1 
Cullowhee,  North  Carolina         July  1929,    Page  17 

2:     Johnson  I'ormal  School  Catalogue         1929  Page  27 

Johnson,  Vermont 
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i  by  school  activity  on  the  campus  rather  than  in  the 

local  churchee.    Off  the  campus  religious  activities 

have  little  value  or  carry  over  for  the  institution • 

CAMPUS  Conipulaoi'y  ctiurch  attendance  on  Sunday  is  a  poor 

ACTIVITY 

substitute,  but  is  attempted  in  some  institutions, 
as  example  quoted  and  others,    a  Maine  school  says, 
"There  are  two  cimixhes  in  the  village  •  Congregational 
and  Methodist.    I  egular  Sunday  moiTiing  attendance  at 
one  of  these  churches  is  caapulsory  except  foi'  those 
pupils  who  are  excused  from  such  attendance  because 
of  their  own  or  parents'  conscientious  sciniples.  A 
class  for  the  Konml  students  is  maintained  in  each 
Sunday  School,  and  each  pupil  is  strongly  urged  to 
join  the  class  coniiected  with  tne  church  she  regularly 
attends.'*  ^ 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bring  religious 
activities  onto  the  campus,  ihese  organizations  ar-e 
doing  a  great  work  not  only  in  raising  the  moral  tone 

Y.  W.  C  .  A. 

and  of  the  institution  but  in  developing  leaders  in  r-eliglous 


Y.  M.  G.A. 


work,  a  raucn  needed  person  in  small  comfflunities.  A  Texas 
institution  describes  very  clearly  this  aim  in  their  own 


1;    State  Norraal  School  Circular 
Gorham,  Maine 


1950      page  37 


0 


p  instltutlcm.    "£>pirituai  insight^  carrying  with  it  a 

deep  appreciation  &t  the  velue  of  Christ isn  living,  i6 
an  important  qualil  icfttioxi  of  ewry  euccessfuX  teachor» 
Koroover,  the  powei'  of  leederahlp  in  Chrietiari  services 
inere&ses  greatly  the  vcdu©  oi  a  teacher  to  a  coKannmlty. 
®i8  College  reelisea  its  obligation  to  encourage,  and 
cultivate  religious  activitiefi  among  its  students.  very 
effort  i8  Diade  to  develop  a  i^idespreed  appreciatiori  of 
the  fuiidaiocntal  values  of  the  Christian  religion*  The 
y.  v..  C.  A,  accepts  xespoaDBibility  for  leadership  in 
Chriatieji  inork  and  for  moral  standards  of  th©  student 
body»    iheee  organisation©  laake  serious  and  successful 
effort©  to  cultivate  powers  of  spirltufa  leaderehip  and 
to  give  opportunity  for  wholesotie  social  lecreation*"  ^ 

k  Virginia  school  at<ites  clearly  the  aixas  of  the 

Y«W*C.A»ln  more  of  the  religious  terns,  but  funda- 

T«  W  •  C,  km    sientally  the  purpose  of  the  association  in.  all  schools* 
Am 

"The  Y,  W.  C.  A,  effimlRg  the  Chidstian  faith  in  ood^ 
the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  c^ly  Boa,  our  Ijord 
1^  and  Baviour;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  *evealor  of  truth 

and  source  of  power  for  life  and  service,  according  to 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  ti:ie  witness  of  the 

li    Vest  Texas  state  Teachers  college  C^uiarterly,    Page  40 
Canyon,  Texas  Bulletin  #49  May  1928 
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church,  declares  its  purpose  to  bo; 


!•    To  lead  students  to  faith  in  God  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

2m    To  lead  them  into  meiabership  and  service 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

3»    To  promote  their  growth  in  Christian  faith 

and  character,  especially  through  the  study 
of  the  Bible. 

4.    To  influence  them  to  devote  themselves  in 
united  efiorts  witli  all  chiistians,  to 
making  the  will  of  Christ  effective  in 
human  society,  and  to  extending  the  Kingdom 
of  God  throughout  the  woi'ld. 

The  association  conducts  daily  evening  piayer  services, 
holds  special  weekly  Morning  '  atch  services,  and  fosters 
a  spirit  of  religious  life  and  service.    b(xne  special 
features  of  the  work  are j     the  observance  of  the  ■  orld 
Week  of  Prayer;  holding  Mission  iitudy  Classes  for  six 
weeks;  bringing  to  the  school  a  noted  speaker  each  year 
to  give  a  series  of  addresiies  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Christian  iieli^ion  and  bringing  other  noted  speakei-s 
who  give  an  international  viewpoint  to  leading  Ghriatian 
movements #"  ^ 

A  West  Virginia  school  carries  the  professional  aim. 
"The  y.  Vii.  C.  A.,  has  for  its  purpose  not  only  a  training  In 


1:     ^tate  Teachers  College  Qi«irterly,  Vol.  XV,  7>4 

Fariiiville,  Virginia  June  1929      Page  50 
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Christiari  service  for  College  days,  but  also  a  training 
in  cervice  that  will  fit  one  for  a  greater  usefulness 
in  the  life  beyond  the  College  Campus,    Prayei-  ineetinge 
and  mission  study  services  are  held  each  v»eek#    Some  of 

PROFESS  lOl^AL 

AIM  the  special  features  of  the  wrk  have  been  candle 

Becognition  Services  for  new  members  each  fall;  Children's 
Story  Hour  each  week;  correspondence  with  secretaries  In 
foreign  fields;  teas;  hikes;  and  birthday  parties."  ^ 
The  Y.     ,  C.  A.  carries  on  many  activities  other  than 
religious  in  some  iixst  i  tut  ions  ♦     "The  association  hab 
for  its  purpose  not  only  to  tr^sln  youn^  women  while  in 
collage  in  methods  of  service,  but  to  fit  them  for 
greater  usefu3j'iess  when  they  leave  college.    Some  of  the 
important  features  of  work  are:  social  activities,  weekly 
devotional  services,  end  various  study  groups."  2 


"The  tone  which  pervades  this  college  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  Y.  W .  G«  A»   laa  a  strong 
SUCCESSFUL  organization  on  the  cainpus.    Tlie  girls  distribute  baskets 

of  food,  clothing,  and  toys,  to  the  needy,    A.t  pr-esent 


0 


they  are  devoting  imich  time  and  thou^^hit  to  the  social  and 


1j    State  Komial  School  Catalogue,  July  1929        Page  21 

Vest  Liberty,  'est  Virginia 
2:    Kansas  State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  ^62 

Emporia,  Kansas  January  1929    Page  28 
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educational  welfare  of  the  nei^roea  of  the  comity. 
They  have  equipped  a  negro  baby  ward  In  the  hospital 
and  have  participated  In  national  and  international 
student  movements.''  ^ 

•♦The  ideal  of  the  College  Y,  V  .  G.  \.  is  to 
promote  fellowship  ari  associations  of  students  with 
young  women  of  this  continent  ond  thi-ough  them  with 
young  women  in  colleges  all  over  the  world.  For 
several  years  our  association  has  worked  with  the 
students  in  South  Amorica.    Recreation  is  afforded 
through  hikes  and  parties.    Services  to  others  are 
given  in  helping  to  find  rooras  for  students,  employment 
bureau,  assisting  in  ccamaunity  vfork,  oi>erating  a  book 
exchange,  and  maintaining  a  rest  ::^ooni  open  to  all  students,"  ' 

"The  Y.  v.,  C.  A.  v/as  chartered  in  1915.     It  is  the 
only  xeligious  organization  for  women  on  the  campus. 
Its  major  efforts  are  directed  along  lines  of  devotion, 
education,  and  social  service.    Several  social  gatherings 
for  members  arc  arranged  during  the  year  —  hikes,  brealcfasts 
out  of  doois,  and  the  Colonial  Ball  on  February  22nd,  In 


1:     State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vol,  XIX,  #2 

Huntsville,  Texas  July  1929    Page  29 
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1928  tho  Y.  V ; .  C.  A.  acqulrocl  its  ovm  roon.    This  is 
enjoyed  by  all  as  a  study  aiici  rest  room  and  as  a 
place  for  the  regular  weekly  meeting," 

The  Y.  K»  C»  A.  activities  araong  the  men  are 
similar  to  their  sinter  oi^ganization,  except  tht;t  they 
are  far  fev/er  in  nxiniber  and  on  the  v/hole  of  smaller 
value*    This  is  due  to  the  fact  tnet  the  men  in  teachers 
Colleges  are  in  the  minority  and  ther-e  is  less 
opportunity.    As  the  niL'iiber  of  raen  increases  the  value 
of  this  organization  will  grow  in  importance.    At  the 
Keene  Korrnel  School,  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  the  boys 
meet  with  the  girls  in  this  religious  activity. 

The  Y.  W,  C.  A,  is  Protestant.    There  are  other 
religious  clubs  of  several  denorainat ions •    The  Newaan 
Club  is  located  in  several  institutions  and  is  doing 
valuable  work  among  the  Catholic  students.     "The  Ne^fmar* 
Club  is  composed  of  the  Catholic  students  m\d  faculty 
members  of  the  College.    Devotional  meetings  are  hold 
every  Sunday  morning  except  v/hen  there  is  a  service  in 
tho  local  chuich."  ^ 

"The  varied  religious  interest*  of  the  students 

1:  Kent  State  College  Qjiarterly,  Kent,  Ohio.  1930  Page  41 
2:    State  j^ha.|lj^^rs  (^^rM^jltftl^t  In ,  1929        Page  27 
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&i-e  fostei'ed  by  the  Lutheiwi  Club,  Newman  Club  for. 
Catholics,  fjid  the  Y.  \" .  C.         lileetin^Tis  of  a 
religious  and  social  nature  ai'e  held  bi-monthly. 
These  groups  aid  the  students  in  keeping  in  touch 
with  their  churches  and  provide  excellent  agencies 
for  getting  acquaiiited  and  for  social  woik."  ^ 

"The  y,  V;  •  C.  A.,  the  Catholic  Association,  the 
Christian  iiervice  Club,  and  the  Episcopal  Club,  encourage 
student  fellowrship  and  participation  in  the  religious 
life  Qf  the  school."  ^ 

"The  i^ewman  Club  is  a  member  of  the  l^ational 
liewman  Club  Society,  which  has  a  branch  in  many 
colleges.    The  club  is  open  to  all  Catholic  students* 
The  club  emphasizes  both  social  arid  spiritual  life. 
Parties,  social  evenings,  corubined  v/ith  addresses  by 
noted  speakers  makes  the  work  interesting  and  valuable." 

At  i-v-eene  i^oime-l  c  chool,  ^eene,  i^ew  Ks^xapehiie ,  the 
DE  LASALIJ;         Catholic  club  is  known  as  the  De  i^aSallc  Club,  and  is  an 

1.:    State  Teachers  College  Cetalogue,  1929      Page  28 

Mankato,  ^-^Innesota 
'  2:      Peru  Bullet irx.  State  Teachers  College,  Vol.  XV,  #11 

Peru,  Nebraska  July  1929 

3:      State  Teachers  College  Catalogue         1928      Page  22 

St,  Paul,  itiinnesota 
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active  oi'ganlzat ion  Tor  good  on  the  canipus»  Iii  the 
State  Teacher-i  college  at  Sisovoiio  xoiut,  isconiiln^ 
the  Catholic  clab  goes  by  the  name  o£  the  uoyola  Club. 

The  voliglous  clubs  serve  uiauy  good  purposes. 
They  give  a  much  needed  religious  atiaosphei'e  to  student 
life  on  the  campus •    It  gives  a  fine  tone  to  social 
activities  carried  on  by  this  oi gaulaation.    but  best 
of  all  it  is  not  a  departmental  club  and  the  subject 
matter  teacher  does  not,  dominate.    Iloie  is  a  fine 
opportunity  to  aovelop  leadership.     In  no  extra- 
curriculum  activity  is  leadership  better  developed 
than  in  these  denominational  clubs •    There  is  no 
competition  or  feeling  -  just  quiet  serious  endeavor. 
The  adininlstratoi'  does  not  use  them  for  his  own  purposes 
except  to  advertise  to  pti-ents  that  their  daughters  ai-e 
in  sa? e  hands  because  of  the  woik  of  these  societies. 
It  also  gives  valuable  vocational  training  for  most 
towns  are  looking  for  teaciiers  who  can  be  a  help  in 
their  religious  work.    It  adds  value  to  l.ie  teacher  in 
the  eyes  of  superintendents  and  school  v^oards* 

CHAPEL. 


The  chapel,  a  period  set  aside  each  day  for  the 
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reading  of  the  bible,  and  prayer,  has  come  down  to  ua 
from  the  past  when  colleges  were  a  professional  school 
for  ministers.    Trustee  sentiment oontinued  it  in  the 
academies  and  public  sentiment  in  the  public  schools. 
Just  how  much  these  chapel  exercises  have  Influenced 
the  religious  or  moral  life  of  the  school  is  a  question. 

HISTORY 

Until  recently  this  period  was  compulsory  in  all  colleges 
and  is  today  in  the  great  majority.    In  the  early  days 
at  iniddlebury  College,  iviiddlelairy,  Vermont,  chapel  was 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Later  it  was  placed  at 
seven  o'clock  and  as  student  sentiment  became  strong 
against  the  services,  it  changed  to  the  more  popular 
time  of  ten  o'clock.    Many  of  the  other  colleges  have 
gone  through  this  same  change  in  time.     In  most  schools 
compulsory  chapel  is  not  popular  and  the  general  tendency 
is  to  do  away  with  it  or  have  it  not  compulsory. 

The  chapel  period  has  always  been  the  **presldent*s 
hour."    It  was  at  this  period  that  the  president  attempted 

PRESIDENT'S 

HOUR  to  impress  his  personality  on  the  student  body.     It  was 

here  that  he  reigned  supreme.    Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
student  body  there  is  nothing  in  college  life  that  has 
failed  in  its  purpose  as  the  chapel.    They  attend  because 


r 
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they  must,  and  only  a  few  of  the  students  give  it 

) 

any  real  support.    The  faculty  are  equally  unenthusiastlc • 
Many  faculty  raerabers  never  attend  chapel  unless  the 
president  requests  it  or  uses  some  personal  persuasion. 
Of  all  the  activities  in  college,  none  have  been  a  greater 
failure  than  chapel. 

The  normal  Schools  have  only  partially  solved  the 
problem.    For  the  sake  of  school  unity  they  must  be 
maintained.    However,  a  poor  chapel  does  more  harm  than 

PROBLEM 

UNSOLVED  good  to  the  student  body.    Often  it  degenerates  into  a 

period  for  scolding  and  emphasis  on  school  regulations 
that  nave  been  broken,    a  Colorado  College  president  has 
solved  the  problem  by  having  chapel  once  a  week  and  having 
that  organized  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  student  body. 
!l3ie  general  assembly  of  students  and  faculty  once  each  week 
is  the  one  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  school  community 
at  which  the  presence  of  each  member  is  expected.  It 
affords  the  opportunity  for  business  and  social  anncxince- 
ments,  for  the  presentation  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
programs,  and  for  fostering  and  extending  the  distinctive 
)  )  unified  spirit  of  the  school.    The  prograins  are  arranged  by 

a  ccxnmittee  of  student  and  faculty  members.    Two  brief 
devotional  assemblies  are  held  each  week.    Attendance  is 
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voliintary  as  the  Individual  v/ishes,  to  go,  apart  from 

O 

Other  activities,  for  a  few  mcKnents  of  meditation  and 
devotion.    The  program  is  kept  simple  and  uniform  -  a 
hymn,  a  scripture  reading,  a  talk  by  a  member  of  the 
school  community,  or  by  invited  speaker,  and  closing 
with  a  prayer.    The  spirit  of  this  assembly  is  sincere 
and  devout.**  ^ 


A  Vermont  school  holds  the  weekly  asseitbly.  "At 
the  weekly  assembly  period,  lectures  and  rausicales  of 
WEEKI3I  educational  merit  and  interest  outside  the  school 

curriculum  are  provided.    These  contribute  to  the  ad- 

n  2 

vantages  offered  for  cultural  improvement." 


It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  administrators 
have  not  only  cut  down  the  assembly  periods,  but  hav# 
given  up  their  hour  to  entertainment  by  others.  Frcxn 
PROGRAM  Ohio  we  read,  "Assembly  exercises  are  held  on  Tuesday 

of  each  week.    The  exercises  include  a  brief  devotional 
service  follov/ed  by  an  address  by  a  member  of  the  faculty 
or  an  outside  speaker,  or  by  a  special  program.  Every 
faculty  member  and  student  is  expected  to  attend  these 
exorcises." 

1:    Adams  State  formal  School,  Vol.  3,  #1       1929      Pige  59 
Alamosa,  Colorado 

2:    State  liomial  School  Catalogue  1950      Page  35 

Castleton,  Vemont 

Sto^    Nomal  School  catalogue         May  1928  page  33 

^^te  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  r 
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A  similar  Idea  Is  carried  out  In  V/ashlngton. 
"Regular  assembly  Is  held  each  week  at  which  attendance 
la  required*    Programs  are  planned  to  include  entertain 
ment  features,  lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  by 
visitors  of  note,  brought  to  the  school  especially  for 
this  purpose."  ^ 

Assembly  of  the  student  body  should  be  held  more 
often  than  once  a  week*    The  period  between  meetings  is 
so  long  that  caitinuity  is  lost.    Assemblies  may  be  made 
valuable  by  more  student  activity.    Students  enjoy  hearing 
outside  speakers,  but  nothing  holds  the  body  so  well  as 
self -activity.    The  ability  to  get  up  before  their  own 
group  is  of  great  training  value  and  a  privilege  not  taken 
too  lightly.    A  contrast  of  the  old  type  and  new  type  is 
interesting.    An  example  of  the  old  type,  from  Minnesota; 
**C^e  of  the  vital  traditions  of  the  college  is  the  simple 
ehapel  exercises,  whose  unifying  and  socializing  influence 
is  responsible  for  imich  of  the  professional  spirit  of  the 
College.    In  this  daily  assembly  everyone  takes  part,  and 
everything  is  done  with  finish  and  decorum.    Life  lessons 
are  taught  through  readings,  music,  and  other  forms  of 
instruction."  ^ 

1;    State  Nomal  School  Quarterly,  vol.  23,  #3  Page  10 

Ellensburg,  Washington  July  1929 

2:  State  Teachers  college  Quarterly,  Series  25,  ^4  page  12 
Winona,  Minnesota  May  1929 
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Another  example  from  Virginia  reads,  "Althou^  a 
State  institution  and  hence  not  under  denominational 
influence,  this  college  realizes  the  impoiiiance  of  a 
VIRGINIA.         life  higher  than  the  intellectual,  and  the  religious 
interests  of  the  students  are  a  matter  of  constant 
concern.    There  is  a  daily  chapel  exercise,  with  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  a  himn  and  prayer.  The 
ministers  of  the  several  denaninatlons  of  the  town  take 
part  in  conducting  these  exercises."  ^ 


A  Connecticut  Nomal  School  sounds  the  note  of 

student  participation,  although  their  chapel  meets 

caily  twice  a  week.    "Assembly  occupies  a  fiill  class 

STUDENT  period  on  Monday  and  Thursday  mornings  throughout  the 

ACTIVITY 

year.    Programs  are  in  charge  of  the  Assembly  Committee, 
and  they  involve  a  large  measure  of  student  participation. 
Different  types  of  school  activities  are  exemplified  by 
student  groups  and  addresses  by  teachers,   students,  and 
outside  speakers  are  frequent.    Assembly  singing  and  other 
forms  of  music  enrich  the  programs  tliat  are  designed  to  be 
always  educations.    Attendance  is  expected  of  all  members  of 
the  school."  ^ 

1:    State  Teachers  College  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  #4 

Farmville,  Virginia  June  1929    Page  24 

2:     State  Normal  School  Catalogue        1929  Page  20 

Danbury,  Connecticut 
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k  Pennsylvania  school  has  developed  the  student 
participation  for  chapel  three  times  per  week.  **The 
chapel  is  used  three  times  a  week  for  devotional 
exercises.    At  these  the  whole  school  assembles  and 
through  this  activity  becomes  more  vmited.    After  the 
devotional  exercises  are  concluded,  the  remainder  of 
the  assembly  period  is  given  over  to  sane  special 
feature.    These  features  include  student  organizations 
presenting  various  programs,  talks  by  noted  people^ 
athletic  pep  meetings,  singing,  and  special  entertain- 
ments.   The  students  have  charge  of  these  programs  both 
in  arrangement  and  in  the  conducting  of  thera."  ^ 

A  Southern  school  has  a  daily  but  strong  chapel 

program.    "Every  school  day  has  a  thirty  minute  devotional 

A    DAILY  service  in  chapel.    This  period  is  under  the  direction  of 

CHAPEL 

the  president.    Different  departments  of  the  college  have 
charj^e  of  the  chapel  program.    Every  week  the  Music  and 
Expression  classes  have  charge  of  one  chapel.    Other  classes 
have  charge  for  one  day  each  week,    outside  speakers  visit 
chapel  frcM  time  to  time.    Once  a  week  we  have  the  ministers 

I 

1:    The  Kormal  Review,  Vol.  39,  #2  May  1929    Page  23 

California,  Pennsylvania 


or  some  speaker  from  the  city  speak  to  the  students," 
This  program  would  be  strengthened  without  doubt  if 
conducted  three  tines  a  week  rather  than  five.  Students 
could  have  charge  twice  and  the  ministers  and  others 
once  a  week* 


At  Keene  Konaal  School,  Keene,  Hew  Hampshire,  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  chapel  period  problem  is  being  made* 

KEENE,  NBV 

HAf^PSHIFiE        On  Monday  ther'e  is  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  school. 

After  the  usual  devotional  exercises,  songs  are  sung  by  the 
choir  and  music  furnished  by  the  school  orchestra,  A 
"Curi*ent  Event'*  is  given  by  one  of  the  seniois,  and  as  a 
rule  the  President  talks  or  reads  to  the  group,  or  an 
outside  speaker  is  obtained,    'iuesdays  and  Thursdays  the 
upper classmen  have  chapel  and  on  "  ednesday  and  I^iday  the 
freshmen  meet.    Each  group  has  theii^  choir  and  orchestra,  a 
"Current  Event"  of  about  five  minutes  is  given,  and  at 
least  once  a  week  in  each  ciiapel  an  educational  program 
by  the  students  is  furnished.    It  is  noticeable  that  the 
students  enjoy  the  chapel  period  in  v.hich  studonts  take 
part.    The  more  student  participation  the  more  successful 
are  the  exercises,    \ihen  the  efforts  of  the  students 

1:    Georgia  Normal  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  #3 

Collegebora,  Georgia  July  1929      Page  54 
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beccHuea  more  valuable  and  interesting  to  all,  which  is 
hoped  for  by  another  year  of  experimenting,  it  is 
expected  that  the  problem  will  be  solved,    v.ithout  doubt 
the  success  will  center  around  student  participation* 

Every  teacher  must,  when  In  the  field,  hold 
devotional  exercises  in  her  school,  or  participate 
in  assembly  programs*     In  Junior  and  Senior  Hi^  Schools 
the  assembly  is  beccMning  very  Important.    Young  teachers 
should  know  by  experience  how  to  haiidle  such  an 
activity*    The  old  college  idea  of  devotional  exercises 
mast  give  away  to  something  of  value  to  the  students. 
Chapel  exercises  in  Normal  School  should  be  the  place 
v/here  Normal  tichool  students  may  get  experience  in 
knowing  how  to  develop  strong,  influential  opening 
exercises  as  well  as  gain  experience  in  participation 
in  them. 

Devotional  exercises  have  little  carr^'^-over  to  the 
average  student  as  a  morel  or  religious  influence*  It 

pailufj: 

OF  is  simply  a  necessary  period  in  which  they  begrudge  the 

time  spent*    On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  made  of  great 
value.      School  spirit  of  the  right  sort  may  be  developed. 


PRCHSESSXOKAL 


r 
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Educational  ideals  may  be  taught  and  expoimded.  An 
appreciation  of  good  music,  and  group  singing  may  be 
taught  in  a  v/orthwhile  manner.    Experience  in  speaking 
to  a  group  on  worthwhile  subjects  by  many  students  ia 
exceedingly  valuable,  both  to  tne  audience  and  students. 
Sketches  on  hlatorieal  and  scientific  events,  developed 
and  presented  by  the  pupils  not  only  fixes  the  events  in 
their  own  minds,  but  shows  the  group  how  this  dramatic 
endeavor  may  be  made  in  schools  in  which  they  may  teach • 
Chape^  should  always  be  optimistic,  happy,  educational, 
and  valuable,  and  never,  if  possible,  a  place  for 
scolding.    There  is  no  better  place  for  ideals  of  the 
profession  and  of  life  to  be  brought  before  the  enthusiastic 
youths • 


LECTURE  COUKSES. 

Almost  all  the  Komal  schools  have  an  activity  fee 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  year.    Tills  is  divided 

COST 

into  athletic  funds,  outing  club  funds,  raoney  for  the 
school  paper,  and  an  elite rtainraent  couise.    This  entertainf> 
ment  course  brings  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country 


(, 
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to  the  schools  and  has  professional  value  to  the  small 
town  boys  arid  girls  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  the  best  that  drama  and  music  have  to 
offer,  or  to  hear  the  leading  men  and  women  in  various 
fields.    The  value  lies  more  in  the  cultural  development 
rather  than  in  the  professional.    It  stimulates  the 
students  to  higher  endeavor  as  well  as  an  appreciative 
attitude  toward  the  v/orthwhileness  of  their  educational 
endeavors.    A  few  examples  of  this  activity  will  be 
given  on  the  following  pages. 
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LECTUBJB    COURSE  OP 
Kent  State  Teachers  College,    Kent,  Ohio 
Activity  Fee  ^,4.00  per  quarter.  1929-1930 

The  Russian  Cassack  Choms 
Lincoln  Lectui'e  by  IDA  M.  TAKBELL 

Violin  Selections  by  WILJCOmIvSKI 
JAPAI^ESE  PLAY:  ONGAWAS 

India  Lecture  by  CHANDRA  QOONEhTNA 


I^GTUHE    COURSE  OF 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College 
Charleston,  Illinois,  pee  C>3»25  per  quarter. 

192B-1929 

Piano  'xecital  by  IREHE  and  MOISSAYE  BOGUSLA.WSKI 

Lecture  by  CARL  SANDBURG 

Julius  Caesar    by  STRATPW.D  PLAYERS 

Dramatic  recital  by  W .  V.  GRANVILIE 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra 

Birds  lecture  by  C  .  C .  GORST 

LI^CTU^^'E     C  OUHSE  OP 
State  Teachers  College,  Vliitewater,  V.isconsin 
Pee  i  .50  per  semester,  1929  -  1930 

Sun  Up  Drama  of  Carolina  iiountains 

A  Musical  Melange  J.  h.  REED  &  COMPANY 

Musical  program  FILIPIHO  COLUSGIANS 

The  Woodsman  I  oet  LEV/  SARELL 

Musical  LISZT  ENSEMBLE 

Take  My  Advice    -  Comedy 


( 
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LECTUKE    COURSE  OF 
State  Teachers  College,  v.in(»ia,  Minnesota 

Fee  I  9.00  per  year.  1928-1929 

Play      by      C.        KENNEDY    &    EDITH  iVtATTHISEN 
Monologue        by  CORKELIA  OTIS  SKINNER 
Draemer-  String  Quai-tette    with  HKHHI  VEKG'iAGGEN 
Baritone  FF.ASI.h  OANdB 

Little  Syiiiphony  Orchestra       Led  by  aEOKGE  BARRERE 

I^CTUKE    C  OUIiSE  OP 
Oregone  tiormal  School,  Moranouth,  Oi^gon 
Fee  $1.00  per  quarter.  1929-1930 

Play      by    MOKONI  OLSEK  PLAYBJtS  (Fall  tern) 

Play      by  MOKONI  OLSEN  PLAYERS  (Winter  tern) 

Baritone  recital  J.  C.  THOMAS 

A  Unique  hecital  PATRICIA  ^lACDONALD 

Science  Lectui-e  DH.  WILFRED  OSGOOD 

Russia  and  the  Orient    Lecture  by  MAUKICE  HEIiDUS 
Science  and  the  PUture    Lecture  by  H.  I.  JONES 


LECTUKE    COURSE  OF 
State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Fee  vlO.OO  per  year.  1926-1927 

Concert  GLEE  CLUBS       fRAI^IINGHiU^  and  SALEM  NO^mL 

Concert  GLEE  CLUBS        BROm  UNIVERSITY  and  SALBM  NORMAL 

American  Music         Lecture  by  MYhTLE  JOKDm 

Problem  in  Character  Building       Lecture  by  A.  E.  UNSHIP 

hesponsibility         Lecture  by  ANNE  D.  BLITZ 

Parent  Teachers  Association       Lecture  by  ADA  L.  v;eBBEK 

Special  Class  v.ork         Lecture  by  A»  B.  LOP:D 

Individual  Differences  Lecture  by  G.  D.  STRAYEB 

Health  Lecture  by  AI^INE  v;HITtlEY 

Oppoi-timities  Lecture  by  KATE  SIEVENS 

Business  Ethics       Lecture  by  G.  C.  BESTICK 

Library  Methods        Lecture  by  K.  L.  JONES 

Co-operation  of  Teacher  Physician      Lecture  by 

G.  H.  BIQELOtf 


( 
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CHAPTER      XIII • 
SCHOOL  PAPERS 

This  subject  is  a  thesis  in  itself.    Due  to 
the  size  of  the  problem  and  the  type  of  work  being 
done,  the  subject  will  be  discussed  briefly.  The 

HISTORY 

school  papers  have  been  an  activity  borrowed  from 
the  Colleges.    It  is  also  a  development  of  the 
English  departraent.    The  first  papers  developed  by 
the  lionnal  Schools  v/ere  of  a  literary  nature.  Many 
of  their  articles  were  on  different  subjects  and  often 
of  the  short  composition  type.    This  resulted  in  great 
motivation  in  this  field,  but  was  not  popular  in  the 
student  body  as  a  whole,  and  not  a  financial  success. 
They  had  sorae  professional  value  in  that  they  taught 
the  student  hov/  to  write  for  publication,  using  few 
words  but  bringing  out  a  point  clearly  and  logically. 


The  administrators  are  inore  interested  in  a  paper 

that  parents  and  the  student  body  will  enjoy,  and  at  the 

V-TEEKLY  Same  time  bring  the  school  activities  to  the  forefront. 

PAPER 

The  result  has  been  a  weekly,  or  a  bi-weekly  paper  of 
^  campAS  activities  with  alumni  notes.    This  is  the  most 

popular  type  at  the  present  tirae.  V.ithout  doubt  it  has 
laore  professional  value  to  the  student  as  most  of  their 


r 
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future  writings  will  be  for  the  daily  or  weekly 
papers,    About  three-quarters  of  these  papers  are 
written  by  the  students  and  the  rest  by  the  faculty. 
They  generally  give  both  students  and  faculty  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  ideas  in  a  sane  manner 
and  a  chance  to  bring  before  the  student  body  sc^ne 
subject  they  are  interested  in.    V.hen  the  presidents 
contribute,  it  is  generally  on  aubjeets  like  loyalty 
and  responsibility. 

Another  type  of  paper  is  often  published  -  an 
edition  generally  monthly  or  quarterly  for  the  distri- 
bution of  educational  facts  for  alumni  or  the  public. 

MONTHLY 

These  papers  are  more  for  progaganda  purposes  of  developing 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  educatl<m  or  for  the  school. 
They  are  often  distributed  free  and  no  doubt  do  good  in 
the  long  mn.    This  is  a  faculty  activity  rather  than  a 
student  activity. 

Once  a  year  most  schools  publish  the  Annual.  This 
is  a  senior  number  with  pictures  and  write-ups  about  each 

YEARLY 

member  of  the  class  •    Also  there  are  departments  f  oi'  such 
activities  as  athletics,  drainatics,  club  activities, 
musical  organizations,  and  the  like.    These  books  are 
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interesting  to  the  student  body  and  are  kept  as  meraory 
books.    Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  students,  but  the 
cost  is  generally  large. 

The  normal  schools,  as  yet,  have  not  entered  into 
the  caaic  or  jokebook  type  of  publication.    The  college 
magazines  of  this  type  are  generally  a  disgrace  to  the 
instituticxis  ttiat  sponsor  them»    It  is  ho}3ed  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  professional  work  in  the  nor-oial 
schools  will  keep  this  type  of  literature  off  their 
campus.    If,  hov/ever,  it  should  be  attempted,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  tone  of  jokes  will  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level* 

Kany  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  have 

achool  papers.    The  training  a  noiinal  school  student 

PROFESSIONAL    gets  as  editor,  business  manager,  or  a  contributor  and 
AIM 

deader,  will  be  of  great  help  vvhen  she  is  the  faculty 
advisor  in  a  secondary  school.    Most  secondary  school 
papers  are  of  a  fairly  high  type.    Future  teachers,  to 
raise  this  standard,  must  get  their  training  in  the 
Uonnal  school  publications  before  they  enter  the  profession. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  moiinal  school  paper  should  be  for 
training  purposes,  and  not  advertising. 


JOKE 

bock: 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
POB^T    SYSTKi.iS . 

In  most  sciiools  there  are  few  leaders  and  many 
followers.    These  leaders  are  apt  to  take  on  the 
leadership  in  many  activities  and  not  do  justice  to 
themselves  or  to  the  position  they  hold.  Ext?ra-curriculap 

FEW 

LEADEP.S  activities  aims  are  to  develop  the  latent  power  in  as 

many  as  possible.    To  avoid  the  danger  of  M.  few  doing 
all  the  work,  some  schools  have  a  point  system  which 
checks  this  undesirable  tendency.    These  systems  vtere 
forced  upon  the  schools  by  the  over -ambitious  students, 
and  on  the  v^hole  are  beneficial.    The  lior-.ial  ochool  must 
develop  leadership  in  every  student.    Teacher  failures 
are  often  traced  to  this  one  thing.    Every  teacher  must 
be  the  leader  of  the  boys  and  girls  she  is  working  v/ith. 
The  point  system  brings  this  idea  to  the  attention  of  all 
and  from  the  professional  standpoint  it  is  one  of  its 
most  valuable  contributions. 


The  Bridgev/ater  formal  School,  Bridgewater,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  the  follov/ing  system  which  took  three  years 

SYSTEki 


of  study  to  develop.     "The  following  point  system  is  for 


the  purpose  of  limiting  the  amount  of  extra-curricular 
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activities  to  be  engaged  in  by  one  student.  The 
maximum  number  of  points  to  be  carried  is  twenty-five. 


President  of  Student  Co-Ope rat ive  Ass*n.  25 

Other  officers  of  "              *                »  20 

President  of  Women's  Athletic  Aas'n.  18 

Other  officers  of      "           *»          "  (Except  12 

Treasurer 

Treasurer  of         "             m         n  j^q 

Captain  of  any  sport  8 

President  of  dormitories  15 

Vice-President  of  dormitories  10 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  dormitories  8 

President  of  any  class  12 

Other  officers  of  class  5 

Secretar*y  and  Treasurer  of  any  class  8 

president  of  day  students  20 

Vice-President  of  day  students  8 

Secretary  and  Ti^easurer  of  day  students  10 

Class  repi^sentatives  5 

Editor  of  School  Paper  20 

Ass*t.  Editor  of  School  Paper  5 

Business  Manager,  School  Paper  16 

Ass*t.  «          «           It           «•  5 

Advertising      »          »           •  xQ 


( 
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Art  Editor,  School  Paper  10 

Ass*t.  Art  Edit 02",  School  Paper  8 
Literary  Editor  and  kss*t»      School  Paper  10 

Treasurer  and  Ass't.        School  Paper  6 

Sport  l\ditor                           »  n  5 

Editor  of  Campus  Comment  18 

Other  officers  of  Campus  coinnient  10 

President  of  Scouts  12 

Vice-President  of  Scouts  8 

Treasurer  of  Scouts  5 

President  of  Clubs  10 

Fice -president  of  Clubs  5 

Secretary  of  Clubs  8 

Treasurer  of  Clubs  5 

Chairman  of  School  Activities  10 

Manager  of  Spoilt s  10 

Ass*t.  Manager  of  Sports  5  " 


West  Texas  State  Teachers  College  says,  "The  point 
system  is  a  plan,  f emulated  and  enforced  by  the  students 


1:    Hand  book  of  Student  C ©-Operative  Association 

State  l^ornal  School        1929  Pages  34-37 

Bridgewater,  Massachusetts 
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themselves,  for  the  regulation  of  leadership  in  the 
various  student  organizations.    The  purpose  of  this 
system  is  to  protect  those  students  who  '^ave  already 
developed  initiative  from  the  responsihility  of  many 
offices,  and  to  give  additional  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  the  more  timid  ones.    The  offices  are 
evaluated  by  points  according  to  the  ajnount  of  time 
and  ability  required  to  execute  them.    The  maxirnum 
number  of  points  a  student  may  hold  is  ten." 


Student  Council 

President  6 

Members  4 

PP/vIRIE  Staff 

Editor  10 

Business  Manager  6 

Issue  i:ditors  6 

Department  Editors  4 

reporters  8 

LeMUAQf:  Staff 

Editor  10 

Assistant  Kditor  6 

Department  Editors  4 

Literary  Society 

president  6 

Vice-President  4 

Secretary  S 

Treasur-er  8 

Class  Organization 

President  5 

Vice-President  3 
Secretary  -  Treasurer  3 

Bther  Organizations 

President  h 

Vice-resident  2 
Secretary  -  Treasurer  2 

College  Yell  Leader  8 
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A  point  system  and  purpose  for  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  State  I^'ormal  School  in  Frostbury, 
Maryland,  is  as  follows:     "The  values  of  the  socalled 
extra-curricular  activities  are  many,  but  priraar  among 
those  values  rmat  be  the  thoroughness  and  completeness 
of  the  self-expression  and  self-realization  of  the 
individual.    These  values  are  opposed  to  the  slipshod, 
the  tag-a-long  type.    The  student  must  feel,  "It  is  my 
best*"    To  eekp  these  values  uppemost  before  the  students 
and  faculty,  a  point  scale  has  been  evolved  and  is  being 
tried  out,    The  various  positions  in  the  student  activities 
ftre  divided  into  groups.  A,  B,  C,  and  D.    The  point 
valuation  of  A  is  9;  B,  6;        3;  and  D,  2»    The  maximum 
number  of  points  that  any  student  may  carry  during  the 
term  is  fifteen* 


Group  A 


president  of  Y.        C.  A, 
president  of  Dramatic  Club 
President  P.  A.  C.  E,  Club 
President  of  Men's  Club 
President  of  Athletic  Ass'n* 
President  of  Class  9 
president  4H  Club 
President  student  Council 
Editor  of  FhOliTLIiN'E 


9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Group  B 


president  of  Dancing  Club 
Presidaat  of  alee  Club 
Officers  of  FRONTLINE 
Managers  -  Athletic  Teams 


6 
6 
6 
6 


1:     (Page  264)    West  Texas  State  Teachers  College  Quarterly 

Canyon,  Texas  Bulletin  29      May  1929 
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Group  C 


Cheer  Leaders 
Claee  chairmen 
Student  Council 
AOtivitieB  of  letter 


5 
3 


awards 


3 


Participation  in  niajoi 


public  program 


3 


Qroup  D 

Chuirnienship  of 

Committee 

Membership  in  Group  A 
Activities 


2 


2 


1 


It  is  always  easy  to  criticise,  but  hard  to  be 
constructive.    The  above  point  systems  ai*e  very  good 
and  were  the  best  the  writer  obtained.    The  purpose 
is  to  spread  out  the  opportunities  for  leadership. 
The  major  officers  by  all  systems  are  limited  to  only 
one  person.    This  is  very  cora;iiendable  •    The  success  of 
any  organization  rests  with  not  how  much  the  president 
works,  but  how  much  he  gets  the  members  to  work.    If  a 
student  was  club  minded  by  any  of  the  schemes  he  could 
belonp;  to  most  everything  as  long  as  he  did  not  hold 
office.     In  all  these  schools  a  student  could  belong  to 
all  the  athletic  teams  without  i^eaching  the  limit  of 
points.    These  systems  seem  to  be  too  broad,  but  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


1;     btate  l^onnal  School  catalogue 
Frostbury,  Maryland 
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PAST,  PRESENT,  AMD  FUTUFE 
SUMkL\?Y    OF  TliESIS 

) 

Someone  has  defined  education  as  "that  process 
by  which  a  person  learns  to  i'it  hiraself  into  the 
enrivonment  in  which  he  finds  himself."    The  elementary, 
secondary  schools,  and  colleges,  by  one  means  or  another, 
are  attempting  to  do  this.    In  the  past  we  have  attempted 

AIMS  IN 

EDUCATION        to  educate  children  for  the  environment  they  vill  find 
themselves  in  when  they  are  adults.    Times  change,  the 
adult  of  fifteen  years  hence  will  find  a  different  world 
than  the  adult  of  to-day.    ours  is  a  changing  v^orld.  In 
this  attempt  of  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  future  environ- 
ments we  have  failed  -  v.e  have  beer  unconsciously  attempting 
to  fit  them  into  our  own  envir-onment  and  viokQ  up  to  the 
fact  that  by  the  time  the  children  have  grown  up  much  of 
their  education  is  useless  and  'way  behind  the  times.  The 
changing  aim  in  education  is  to  fit  students  into  their 
own  environment.    There  is  no  better  opportunity  to  do 
this  in  our  present  educational  system  than  in  the  extra- 
curricular activities. 


The  objective    of  the  Normal  School  is  to  train 
young  men  and  women  to  become  the  teachers  of  the  future. 
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WTY  OF 

NOPKAL 
SCHOOLS 


The  school  of  the  future  will  eliminate  useless 
material  and  put  i.iore  emphasis  on  present  enrivonment 
and  the  training  for  leadership.    Such  things  as  health, 
recreation,  are  to  become  of  equal,  if  not  more  importance 
than  the  subject  niatter  courses.    AX'e  our  professional 
teacher-training  institutions  making  the  best  of  their 
own  facilities  to  meet  the  modem  objectives  in 
education? 


STATE 
Ca^TI:OL 
HAlvDICP.P 


First  of  all  nomal  schools  as  a  whole  are  under 
state  control  and  ther-efore  public  control.    AS  President 
Hoover  recently  said,  "the  public  doesn't  always  know 
what  is  best  for  itself."    The  cry  of  "fads  and  frills" 
of  the  sincere  past  generation  and  the  insincere  cheap 
politicians  is  as  much  dreaded  by  the  normal  school 
presidents  as  the  Indian  "war-whoop"  was  by  the  early 
settleis.    T  ese  institutions  are  foixed  to  go  slov/ly 
and  this  policy,  carried  on  for  many  years,  has  made 
them  conservative  in  nature • 


OPPORTUNITY 


The  n^mal  schools,  as  such,  have  not  been  in 
existence  many  years.    The  oldest  schools  date  back 
about  fifty  years  and  the  great  majority  have  been 
founded  within  the  past  twenty-five  years.    This  is  an 
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advantage.    The  Konnal  £ichoois  have  not  a  lot  of 
'       '  old  customs  handed  down  fron  the  past.     In  fact  the 

Formal  Schools  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the  best 
that  the  colleges  have  to  offer  and  avoid  the  un» 
desirable  aspects.    The  younger  schools  can  learn 
much  from  their  older  sisters.    The  Normal  Schools 
are  making  the  best  of  tnis  opportunity  In  some  ways, 
and  in  other  matters  seem  to  be  falling  into  the  pitfalls 
and  ruts  of  tho  older  school. 

The  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  Nomal 
Schools  fall  under  three  influences  -  administi^ative, 
cultural,  and  professional.    The  first  influence  in  on 
IIJFLUENCES    the  v/hole  detrimental.    The  Normal  Schools  have  been 
holding  a  place  betv;een  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
colleges.  The  J^omal  J'chools  have  been  fighting  to  get  ^ 
the  recognition  of  the  public  and  obtain  the  status  of  a 
college.    To  do  this  they  have  had  to  use  the  college 
methods  of  advertising.    The  purpose  of  the  t^onnal  Scnool 
and  all  its  activities  is  to  develop  teachers.  The 
administrator  v/ho  has  his  echool  at  heart,  rather  than  the 
J  pupils,  feels  that  all  activities  snould  be  for  advertising. 

Any  department  that  can  develop  an  activity  that  the 
president  can  use  foi-  this  purpose,  immediately  becomes 
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important  in  his  eyes.    The  aim  of  drtimatics,  debating 
)  and  athletics  in  a  i^ormal  School  should  be  for  the 

purpose  of  giving  training  and  developing  coaches  for 
these  activities  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
To  develop  coaches  these  activities  should  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  participation  of  as  many  as  possible. 
To  use  these  activities  for-  advertising  purposes  means 
that  perfection  is  needed  and  only  the  very  best  are 
given  a  chance  to  train.    The  piofessional  and  the 
advertising  aims  are  so  far  apart  that  they  are  pulling 
in  opposite  dii^ections.    A  debating  team  that  trains  many 
but  wins  few  debates  cannot  be  used  foi-  advertising. 
An  athletic  contest  that  is  used  as  a  laboratory 
experiment  for  training  of  future  coaches  and  referees 
will  not  win  as  many  garaes  as  the  contest  dominated  by 
the  coach  whose  sole  aim  and  position  depends  on  a 
winning  team.    The  a  ministrator  likes  the  v;inning  team 
for  his  purpose •    The  greatest  handicap  that  the  extra- 
curricular activities  have  today  in  the  n^mal  schools,  is 
tnis  tendency  to  use  them  for  a-i  vertising. 

« 

-J  The  administrators  have  tuj'ned  to  the  adademlo 

colleges  as  their  models,    ihe  academic  college  is  not  a 
professional  school.    The  iLormtJL  school  heads  should  turn 
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to  the  professional  school  for  ways  and  nieans  of 
building  up  their  school  standards  and  public  standing. 
What  dental  schools,  lav/  schools,  raedical  schools,  or 
engineering  schoolG  use  their  extra-curriculal?  activities, 
if  they  have  any,  for  advertising?    The  reputation  of 
these  schools  depends  wholly  on  the  products  they  put 

POOR  MOEKLS 

out.     If  the  normal  schools  put  out  coaches  with  the 
Ideals  and  sense  of  trie  real  purpose  of  athletic  sports 
at  heart,  the  high  schools  Y/ould  soon  be  turning  to  the 
Komal  Schools  lor  their  coaches.     In  fact,  t.iis  would 
be  the  very  best  possible  advertising.    The  same  thing  is 
true  with  dramatics  and  especially  debating.  However, 
such  a  program  takes  time  and  the  administrator  is  anxious 
for  iraraedlate  results. 

Moreover,  the  normal  schools  are  encouraging  intra- 
school  contests  among  the  secondary  schools.  These 
contests  are  to  decide  the  state  championship,  and  are 
used  by  the  ^rmal  schools  to  get  the  high  school  students 
to  come  to  their  campus  and  thereby  advertise  the  school. 
High  School  principals  are  proud  to  have  their  te&ns  among 
the  runners-^p.    The  people  of  the  town  respond  vjith  banquets, 
sweaters,  and  cups,     it  is  all  very  fine,  but  it  kills  the 
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real  purpose  of  athletics  in  the  secondary  schools, 

; 

and.  roakes  the  detaand  for  winninrr^  teara  coaches.  It 
trains,  and  often  over  trains,  the  high  school  boy 
and  girl  so  that  tney  are  "ran  out'*  and  are  of  little 
use  if  they  go  on  to  higher  institutions.    This  method 
trains  the  few  instead  of  the  nieny.    The  administrators 
are  not  only  encouraging  this  intra-school  contests  in 
•  thletics,  but  also  in  debating,  drama'£^ics,  music,  and 
the  very  latest  in  scholastic  contests.    The  greatest 
handicap  that  the  Konml  Schools  have  today  is  this  dual 
purpose  of  the  desir-e  on  one  hand  to  be  px-of essional  and 
the  desii'e  of  the  a  dxtiinistr-ators  to  build  up  the  i^oi'mal 
School  enrollment  and  ptilblic  sentiment  by  advertising 
through  the  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  academic  colleges  have  always  prided  themselves 
on  the  developnent  of  culture.    Mrmy  educators  differ  in 
CULTUFxE  their  ideas  of  just  w.iat  culture  is  and  how  it  is  obtained. 

The  old  Idea  that  it  was  obtained  by  tiie  study  of  classics 
is  giving  away  to  the  nev,?er  psychologists  thought  that 
culture  is  obtained  through  enyironment.     If  this  letter 
-J  is  true,  then  culture  may  be  obtained  in  the  normal  ichools 

as  well  as  in  the  colleges.     In  the  past  the  normal  school 
has  been  handicapped  in  that  their  course  was  only  two  years 
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T  In  length.    Culture  cannot  be  gained  in  its  fullest 

sense  durin,r^  a  two-yeai*  course.    Now  that  the  course 
is  being,  and  in  many  schools  already  is,  extended  to 
*-.hree  and  four  years,  the  cultural  aim  will  be  more 
easily  obtained.    Other  professional  schools  develop 
culture  and  there  is  no  leason  v<hy  the  iMonnal  School 
Cannot. 

The  n ormal  school  needs  more  cultural  atmosphere 
and  there  is  a  place  for  such  activitieiS  in  the  extra- 
curricular piogram.    This  is  being  done  by  the  educational 

CULTURAL  clubs,  literary  societies,  honorary  societies,  and  in  the 

NEEDS 

musical  organizations.    However,  if  we  take  the  psycriOlogical 
viewpoint  of  obtaining  culture,  that  is,  that  culture  is 
obtained  by  environment  r&tner  than  subject  natter,  these 
clubs  could  becoine  more  professional  anc.  still  be  cultural. 
These  clubs  could  oe  called  subject-matter  activities.  At 
the  meetings  tney  study  subjects  tnat  are  only  lightly 
touched  upon  in  the  classroom  or  only  mentioned  in  a  casual 
way.    These  gi-oups  together  with  those  who  are  especially 
^  intei'ested  in  literature  and  music  carry  their  study  more 

into  the  academic  field.    This  bringing  together  of 
interested  people  into  groups,  is  very  importsuit  frcxn  both 
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the  cultural  and  social  standpoint.     It  seems,  hov/ever, 
that  these  organizations  could  in  a  proresaional  school 
lean  more  toward  teacher-training., A..  «tudy  of  how  these 
activities  could  function  in  high  school  tnd  even  in  a 
junior  high  school  would  be  very  profitable.    Very  few 
of  these  clubs  do  this.    All  of  thess  clubs  are  more  or 
less  social*    v'ith  older  groups  social  evenings  are  fairly 
easy  to  develop,  but  this  is  a  big  problem  in  the  secondary 
schools  wnere  the  social  activities  center  around  the  dance 
hall 4     In  sorue  schools  the  literary  societies  have  been 
vei'y  highly  developed  fraa  the  literary  and  social  aspects. 
These  organizations  take  care  of  the  tv/enty-four  hour 
students  and  keep  thom  busy  and  interested.    These  orgemi- 
zations,  along  with  the  honorary  societies,  give  a  tone  to 
the  extra-curricular  activities  that  is  desirable,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  these  activities  should  not  ove^'  awe 
the  professional  clubs  and  become  the  most  important  and 
dominate  the  activities.    The  most  importtirt  activities  in  a 
teachers  professional  school  should  be  those  tiiat  r-iay  be 
carried  on  lo  the  schools  of  the  state  and  not  those  cultural 
activities  that  have  just  passing  influence. 

The  piofessional  extra-curricular  activities  far  out 
value  all  others  in  the  laornial  schools,  in  both  number  and 
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importance.    This  vnries  with  schools.    The  nearer  the 

school  is  in  its  relation  to  en  academic  college,  the 

fewer  are  the  professional  activities.    Many  of  the 

small  Komal  ^ichools  are  doing  fine  work.     It  depends 

upon  the  atraosphej*e  of  the  school,  the  influence  of  the 

^*«Ulty,  and  of  th©  pi*«P4d^fit#    The  inajority  of  the  Homal 

PTtOP'ESSIOT'iAL      Schools  understand  their  purpose  and  alms,  and  develop  these 
ACTIVITIES 

to  their  best  ability.     In  such  schools  athletics  are  for 
training  purposes.    Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  activities  are 
strong*    The  Science  Clubs,  woi'king  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  school,  conducting  school  experiments,  hiking,  and 
the  working  out  of  activities  that  may  be  carried  on  in 
secondary  schools.    The  I>raiftatic  Club  develops  coaches  and 
the  Debating  Club  develops  trainers.     The  Counti-y  Life  Club 
gives  the  students  a  clear  understanding  of  rural  problems 
and  makes  the  boys  and  glils  more  able  to  bf;  of  help  in  the 
aaall  communities. 

The  future  value  of  extra-curricular  activities 
depends  wholly  on  v/hether  or  not  trie  professional  aim 
overcomes  tae  pr-essure  of  the  administrator's  aim.     If  the 
president  sees  the  vision  and  educational  value  of  this 
work  and  eliminates  the  questionable  desire  to  advertise, 
all  will  be  well.    The  present  desii'e  to  win  at  all  costs 
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will  disappear,  the  executives  will  turn  to  the  i^ormal 
Schools  ior  leadership,  and  teachers,  and  the  result 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  loi^ai>d  steps  that  education 
has  e^er  taken.    The  Jaormal  schools  entering  the 
educational  field  vith  nev;  blood,  nev;  ideals,  and  new 
philosophy,  have  "tnd  or)po:-tunity  to  reform  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  important  functions  of  our 
educational  system* 
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Callovi/hee,  N  .C . 
State  Teachers  College  Quarterly,  June  1929  Murfeesboro, 

Tenn. 

State  Teachers  college  Quarterly,  #4,  Series  #25,  1929 

V'Jinona,  Wiinn. 

State  Teachers  College  Quarterly,  #49,  May  1929 

Canyon,  Texas 


Catalogues 


Normal  School  Catalogue,  1929  Keene,  N.  H. 

State  Teachers  College  Catalogue,  1927  Gunnison,  Col. 

State  Teachers  College  Catalogue,  1929  Huntsvllle,  Texas. 

State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  1930  Yfillimantic ,  Conn. 

State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  1929  New  Haven,  Conn, 

State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  1929  Danbury,  Conn. 


Johnson  Normal  School  Catalogue,  1930  Johnson,  Vermont 

Georgia  Normal  School  Catalogue,  1950  Collegebora,  Ga, 

State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  1930  Gastleton,  Vermont 
State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  May  1928      Bowling  Green,  "^hio 

State  Normal  School  Catalogue,  1929  Frostbury,  Maryland 

Pajiiphlets 


Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  Hampshire,  1929 

Analysis  of  Student  Body,  1929  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 

Institute  Circular,  Series  1,  #143,  1930    N.H. State  Board  of 

Educ  at  ion 

Bulletin,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1918  #35 

Bulletin,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1917  #15 

Values  Derived  from  Extensive  Reading  in  General  Science,  1926 
F.  D.  Curtis 

Constitution  of  Plymouth  Norm-al  School,     Plymouth,  N.  H. 
ORPHEUS  CLUB  Bulletin,  1930,  Keene  iMormal  School,  Keene,  N.  H. 
State  Normal  School  Circular,  1929  Qneonta,  N.  Y. 

News  Letter,  #30         March  1930  Kirksville,  Missouri 

Circular,  State  Normal  School,  1930  Gorham,  Maine 
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